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CAROLINE 




Expkriencb of tho reception of Tho Fallen Leaves liy 
intelligent roadors, who have followed the course of tho 
periodical publication at homo and abroad, has satisfied 
me that the design of the work speaks for itself, and that 
^n' scrupulous delicacy of treatment, in certain portions 
i tho story, has been as justly appreciated as I could 
wish. Having nothing to explain, and (so far as my 
choice of subject is concerned) nothing to excuse, I leave 
my book, without any prefatory pleading for it, to make 
its appeal to tho reading public on such merits as it may 
possess. 


Gloixtsster Place, Lcixnov, 
July hi, lS7i). 


w. a 
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Imperial 4to, doth extra, gilt and gilt edges, uj. pet volume. 

Piolniree by British ilrtistsi 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleries. In Ttvo Series. 

The First Series including Examples by Wilkie, Constable, 
Turner, Mulreabt, Landseer, Maclise, E. M. Ward, Frith, 
Sir John Gilbert, Leslie, Ansdell, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 
Paton, Faed, Eyre Crowe, Gavin O’Neil, and Madox Brown. 

The Second Series containing Pictures by Armitage, Faed, 
Goodall, HEMsr,Ey, Horsley, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
Paton, Pickersgill, G. Smith, Marcus Stone, Solomon, 
Straight, E. M. Ward, and Warren. 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

" Tkit book u well t^ot «(S, and^eed ittfrmdngt by yeenst Lumb Slecift and 
tthtrs, bring back to ns Royal Academy jSxkilatious oj past years."—ImBS. 

Small 4to, green and goldi (id .; gill edges, 73. 6tl. 

Bechstein’s As Pretty as Seven, 

And other Germ-an Stories. Collected by Ludwig Reciistein. With 
Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and too illustrations by 

_ Richter. __ __ 

One Shilling Monthly. IlKistrali d. 

Belgravia for 1882. 

A New Serial Sioiy, entitled “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
written by Walter Hi;.SAN r and Jami.s Kk i;, Autbora of •' Keady- 
Money Mortiboy,” &c., and Illustrated by Fred. Baknaud, will be 
begun in the January Number of Belgravia; this Number will 
contain also the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled “ The 
Adnural’s "Ward,” by Mrs. Alexander, Author of "The 
Wooing o’t." &c. ; and the first of a series of Twelve Papers, entitled 
“ About Yorkshire," by Katharine S. Maccuoiu, illustrated by 
T. R. Macquoid. 

The FORTY-FIFTH Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly bound 
in crimson cloth, full gilt side and back, gilt edges, price ys. 6d., is now 
reetdy,—Handsome Cases for binding smlumcscan he had at at. each. 

Demy 8vo, with Illiistnitions, it. 

Belgravia Annual. 

With Stories by WiLKiE CoLLiNS, F. W. Koiunson. DUTTON Cook, 
Percy Fitzgerald, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, Henry W. Lucy, 
D. Christie Murray, James Payn, .and others. \Na v. lo. 

F olio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, ns, 

Blake (William): 

Etchings frtom his Works._By_W. B. Scott. With descriptiv^Text. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^t, with Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment, Translated into English, with an Intro* 
duction by 'Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. With PDrtiidt,ai>d 
Stothard’s beautiful Copperplates. 
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Demy Uro, Illustrated, unifonn in size for binding. 

Blackburn’s (Henry) Art Handbooks; 

Aoademy Motes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations, u. 

Academy Motes, 1876. With 107 lUastrations. ii. 

Academy Motes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is, ■ 
Academy Motes, 1878. With 150 Illn.strations. ir. 

Academy Motes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Motes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Motes, 1881. With 128 lllustrai ions. u-. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 lllnstratiinis. u-, 
Gi'OSTenorNotes, 1880. With 56 Illustintions. ti. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 Illu-stiutioin. i.r. 

Hotures at the ParisXlzhlbltiou, 1878. 80 llh si.ni-cns. is. 
Pictures at South Kensington. With 70 llli!.-.i,Mnins. i,t. 
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nearly Coo Illustrations in Kicsitnile, Demy .Svn, cloth !im)i. f-.s 
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WithNotc.s by ii. lii ai'kiickn, and Ilhists. Ilcmv Svr. cioil. ili.i’,!, 3r. 
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Roj'fti Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. 117 Iliu-irations, is. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. 125 iil’.stradous. is. 
Royal SootUi.h ji.cadeniy Notes, 1880. ii 4 llius!raiious. 1 .-. 
Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1381. 104 lllustriiiioiis. ir. 
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Bowers’ (G.) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters in Crampshire. By G. Bowers. I. Gallons from 

Gorsebotxiush. Jl. Scrambles with Scr.itch Packs, HI. with 

Stat; HoiuicTs. Oblong ^to, half-bound boards, 2xs. 

Leaves from a HuntiBg Journal. By G. 15ov»'Ers, Coloured in 

facsimile of the originabs. Oblong ^to, half-bound. 3 t.i:. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 

Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly lUustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs. Ceremonies, aud 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. An entirely 
New and Revised Edition, with fine full-page Illustrations. 
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Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte’e OoUected Work*. Arranged and Revised by the 
Author. Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, each. 
Vol. I. Complete roETiCAL and Dxamatic Wokks. With Steel Plate 
Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 

Vol. II. F.AEi.tER Papers—Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
—Hohemian Papbr.s—Spanksh and American Lkgekqs. 

Vol. III. Tales op the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. IV. Gabriel Conkov. 

Vol. V. Stories—C oKDEKSEU Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 

Intnxiuctory Essay liy J. M. BbUrBW, Portrait of the Authori and 50 
lUustratioQS. Crown fivo, doth extra, td. 

Aa Helreee of Bed Bog, and other Stories. By Bret Harte. 

Post 8vo, Illustrated boards, as.; cloth limp, as. 6 d, 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brkt Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, xx.; crown 8vo, doth extra, 3X. 6 d. 

The Luck of Koaring Oamp, and other Sketches. By Bret 

Harte. Post 8vo, illustrated boRtds, u. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover, XX. : cloth extra, 2s, 6 d. . . _. __ 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 41. 6d, 

Brewster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science. 

Smail crovro 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 41. 6rf. 

Brewster’s (Sir D.) More Worlds than One, 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. _ 

A BANVSOAJJi C/J'T~BOOA'.~Sma.\l 410, cloth extra, profusely 
Illustrated, 6s. 

Brushwood. 

By T. Hci'.iianan Reap. Illustrated from Designs by Frederick 

PlE l.MAN._ ___ __ 

THE STOTllAKD iil/NVAN.-.-Croyr& 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d. 

Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. ScOTT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
Stothard, engraved by Goodall ; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy: 

A New Edition, complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of the 

Classical Extracts._ ___ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of bis Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy Bv o, clo th extra, I4r. 

Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black: 

Travels in the United States. By Sir George CAMruELL, M.P. 
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Demy 8 vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js. (id. 

Caravan Route (The) between Egypt and 

Syria. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Akchouke Ludwig 
Salvatok of Austria. With 23 full-page Illustrations by the Author. 


Post 8 vo, cloth extra, xj. 6 d, 

Carlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Boohs. 

With a Life of the Author by R. H. Shepherd. Entirely New and 
Revised Edition. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Century (A) of Dishonour: 

A Sketch of the United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 

Crown 8 vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yr. (d. 

Chap*Books.—A History of the (Shap-Books 

of the Eighteenth Century. By JOHN Ashton. With nearly 400 
Illustrations, engraved in facsimile of the originals. {In the press. 
*#* A few Large-Paper copies will be carefully printed on hand-made 
paper, for which early application should be made. 

Large 4 to, half-bound, profusely lllastrated, sSs. 

Chatto and Jackson.—A Treatise on Wood 

Pmgraving : Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Additional Chapter by Henry G. 
Bohn ; and 450 line Illustrations. A reprint of the last Revised Edition. 

Small 4 to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, lor. 6 el, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

Demy 8 vo, cloth limp, ai. 6 d. 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. Haweis, Author of *‘ Chaucer for Children.” 

Crown 8 vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrations, as. 6d, 

Cleopatra’s Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England. By Sir J. E. Alexander. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71 , 6 d, 

Colman’s Humorous Works: ‘ 

“ Broad Grins,” " My Nightgown and Slippers,” and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of George Colman. With Life by O. 
B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by Hogarth, 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 21. bd. 

Convalescent Cookery: 

A Family Handbook. By Cathekinb Rvav. 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncure D. Conwav, 

M .A. Two Vols., royal Bvo, with 65 lilustrations, 

A Necklace of Storiee. By Moncuke U. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hsnnbssy. Square 8 vo, cloth extra, nr. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncuke D. Conway, M.A. Crown 

cloth extra, 6 s. 

Tiiomaa Carlyle. By Moncure D. (roNw,\v, .M.A. With 

lUuhtraUuiLH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ox. 

Two Voh., crown 8vo, cloth 2\y\ 

Cook (Dutton).—Honrs with tue Flayers. 

P> UuTifiN Cook. 


I’ost 8vo, cloth limfi, :m. 6..'. 

Copyright.—A Handbook of Zi.'giish and 

Forcif;)) Cnpyripht in Literary and Dn-.it.uti" W.uli.s. F.eiiii' a lou- 
cbf'Mif’.i-'st of the Laws regulntinf; (-‘oi'vii.iiht in the (ihiri Countries 
o‘ the M ('rkl, toijethtr with the Chief f'opvri^.hi Coiiv. iUioiH existiiij; 
Iietween Great Britain and Foreign Countiie;. In mdni-v JerrolI', 
ol the Middle Temple, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yr. /. 

Cornwall.—Popular Romance:: of the West 

of England ; or. The Drolls, Traditions. Mel Saperstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by I’oia.; l Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions,and Iwo Sieel-pkte Illustrations 
by Georgij Ckuikshank. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 13 Tortraits, ys. 6d. 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir Fuvyard 
Ceeasy, Author of " The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, ys. 6d, 

Credulities, Past and Present. 

By William Jone.s, F.S.A., Autlior of “Finger-Ring Lore,”&c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s, 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's ” Dei Oditti e ddle Pene," 
By James Anson Parker. 
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Crown 8vo, doth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 6d. eadi. 

Cmikshank’s Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series , The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second 
from 1844 to 1853, A Gathering of the Best Homoor of 
Thackerat, Hood, Mathew, Albert Smith, A'Beckbtt, 
Robert Brodgh, &c. With 3,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engraviiiga 
by Crdikshank, Hinb, Landblls, &c. 


Two Vols., crown Rvo, cloth extra, with lHustrations, 241 . 

Cruikshank (The Life of George). • 

In Two Epochs. By Blanthakd Jrrrolh. Author of "The Life 
of Napoleon III.," ilic. With numerous Illustrations, and a List of 
his Works. hr freparaticn. 

Two Vols., deray 4 to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, eilt, prolusely 
. Illnstrat^ with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price js. 

Cyclopaedia of Costnme; 

or, A Diofionary of Dress—Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign ot George the Third; 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Contineot, 
and a General History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europa By J. R. PiwANCHfi, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had sefaraiely (each Complete in ttselO at each \ 

Vol. I. THB DICnONABT. 

Vol. XL A GENERAL HISTORY OP COSTUME IN EUROPE. 

Also ill 35 Parts, at fis. each. Cases tor binding, $x. each. 

” A comprehensive and highly valuable book of re^rewe. . . . HV have 

rarely failed to find in this book an account of an article of dress^ •mhile in most 
of the entries curious and instructive details e^e ^s>en> . . . Planckts 

enormous labour of love* the production of a ieJft tokick^ whether in its dietiemary 
form or in that of the * General Historyf is within itsintended scope immeasurably 
the best and richest vtork on Costume in HfU(lisk* • • . This book is not only 
one of the most reui&bie works of the kind^ but intrinsically atiracitve and 
,7 Ath en M. 

** A most readable and interesting^ work—and it can scarcely be coHsHlied in 
vain, whether the reader is in search for information as to military^ eomdi 
ecclesiastical, legnl, or professional costume, . , . Alfthechromo lithogra^, 
and most of the. svootievi illustrations’•the latter amounting fo several ikoutandi 
—are very elaborately executed ; and ikework forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it '•^ually suited to the library and ike ladies' drawmg-room.**-~‘‘t\MK'Si, 


Duiny 8vo, cloth extra, xar. 6d, 

Doran’s Memories of our Great Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and thdr 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S,A. 

Two Vote., crown 8vo, cloth extra, an. 

Dmry^Lane, Old: 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, ActM, and Manager. 

Edward .Stirling. 
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Demy 8 to, cloth, i6s, 

Dutt’s India, Fast and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By SROSREK CRimOBl 
Putt, Rii B AbAdoor. ____ _ __ 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
t. Fletohe/s(Gile 8 ,B.D.)Coitt- J 3 . Herriolc’i (Robert) Hesperi* 

plete Poemsi Christ's Vlctorte ' Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Heaven, Christ’s Victorie on Earth. Collected Poems. With Memorial* 

Christ's 'Triumph over Death, and Introduction and Notes, Steel Por* 

Minor Poems. With Memorial-In* trait. Index of First Lines, and 
troduction and Notes. One Vol. Glos.sarial Index, &c. Three vols. 

2. Davies' (Sir John) Oomplete 4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com* 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. plete Poetical Works. Including all 
to L. in Verse, aud other hitherto those in ** Arcadia.*' With Portrait, 

Unpublished MSS., for the first time Memorial-Introduction, Essay on 
Collected and Edited. Memorial* the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Introd u ction and Notes. Two Vols. three VoU. _ 

Imperial Bvo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco, 36^. 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
Keank, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 

“ Cannot ftul to ht of tho utmost vst to studtnts of art Auttfry.”—T imes. 

Crown 8v«, (doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6s, 

Emanuel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones j their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Hakrv Euamuel, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.6d. 

Englishman’s House, The; 

A Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
liiird Edition, With nearly 600 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Evolution, Chapters on; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop¬ 
ment. By Andrew Wil son, P h.D ., F.R .S. Edin. &c. (/» tripara tion. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Evolutionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

Bf tie same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

Vignettes from Nature. 

. Sy Grant Allen. {In freparation. 
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Folio, doth extra, iir. 6 d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings fiom Representative Works by living English and Foidgn 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Couvns Cakx. 

** /r vmild net It uuy to meet with a mere sumfluaut, and at the tame time 
a mere iatieful and intiructive drawing-room Noncomvokiust, 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 6t, 

Fairholt’s Tobacco: 

Its History and Assodations; with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
roo Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. 6d. 

Familiar Allusions; 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ; including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By William A. Wheeler, Author of “ Noted Names of Fiction; " 
and Charles G. Wheeler. [/« tie frets. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 41. 6<f, 

Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With numerous Illustrations, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 41, 6d. 

Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes, F.C.S. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js. 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

HistOTical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A, With 
Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 
“One of those gossifing ieeit which are at fall of amusement as e/ ins:rue- 
fcW—A thbnaium. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year's Work in Garden and Greenhouse: Practical Advice 

to Amateur Gardeners to the Management of the Flowei, Fruit, an<l 
Fnime (tardea. By Gbokgb Glbnnv. Post 8vo, cloth hmp, ir. 6,/. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and ilow we 
Cook Them, lly Tom Jeurolo, Author of *’ The Garden that raid the 
Kent/* &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ■ss. 6^. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Plowcr.';. Py Tom 

and Janb Jerkoi.o. lllustmtcd. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ss, 0.f. ^ 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By pRANas 

GroKOB Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, * ^ 
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BOO/rS PVBUSHED BY 


One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman’s Magazine (The), for 1882. 

I'he JANUARY Numberof this Periodical will contain the First Chaptcts 
of a New Serial Story,entitled “Dust," bv Julian Havvthornu, 
Author of “Garth," &c. “Soieuoe Notes," by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.K.A.S., will also be continued monthly. 

%♦ Now ready, the Volume for JANUARY to JUNE, x88i, clotk extra, 
friu St. 6d.; and Cases far binding, price as, each. 

Demy 8vo, illuminated cover, ir. 

Gentleman’s Annual, The. 

Containing Two Complete Novels. \No-j. ■. 

THE BUSKIN GA/d/d/.—Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. Sd .; 
gilt edges, js. 6rf. 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar TAYbOK. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 23 Illustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Ckuikshank. Both Scries 

Complete. 

**Tk 4 illustratmts of thi 9 Volttm€ • . . art of quite tierling and admirohU 
art, ef a elan precisely parallel tn elevation to the (haracter of the tales which 
theptUnstrate ; and the oAginaletchings^ as I have before said in th*- Appendix to 
my * Elements of Drawing^ were unrivaled in masterfulness oj to-/ ' since Rem- 
bramdi fin some qualities of delineation^ unrivaiUd even by him), , . To make 
tosnewhai enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a mo ying glass, 
and never futiing two lines where Cruiksluifik has put only one, wt' ' be an exer¬ 
cise in dsxsston and severe drawing whkh would leave afterwards k .; to be learnt 
in sckaok**’^Bxtractfrom Introauciion by John Rusrxn. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp. sr. ^d, 

Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse: Practical Advice to Amateur Gjirdcncrs as to the Manage¬ 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 
"A treat deal of vaiuaUe informatim, tomeyed in very simfie language. The 
amateur need not wish for a bettergttidel'—hnmys, Mkkcury. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, js. 6rf. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The: 

An EscYCLOi'AiDiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Taylor 


New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, js.Sd, 

Greeks and Homans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
Kqmer. Translated trom the Third German Edition, and Edited te 
■ Dr. F. Hueffek. With S4S Illustrations, 
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SqnaK i6mo (Tauchnitz dze), cloth extra, at. per volume. 


Qolden Library, The: 

BaUsd History of Bngland. By 

W. C. BttNNKTT. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of I 
the Echo Club* I 

Byron's Don Juan. | 

Emerson’s Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 

the Mecroniancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 

Breiikfast Table. With an liitrodnc* 
tion by G. A. Sat.a. 

Holmes’s Frofesecr at the 

Rre;tkntst Table. j 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. | 

Complete. With al! Cio original ll> i 
liiAtrattons. | 

Irving's (Waahinglor.) Tales of | 

a TravftlleT. ' 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 

the Ailiauibra. • 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scones and ; 

Occupations of Cortntry Lite. i 

Lamb’s Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete iti One Vol, 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale 

for a Chinmey (Corner, and ether 
i'icecr. With Portrait, and Introduce 
tion by EpMUNoObMisi?. 


Mallory’s (Sir ThomM) Mort 

d*Aithur: The Stones ot King Arthur 
and of the Ktiighls of the Rouod 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombkii 
Ranking. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters, A 

New Translation, with Historical 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Ckih, 
D.1). 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com. 

pletu. 

Bocbefoucauld’s Maxims aod 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saint K* 
Bkuvk, 

St Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. U. Clakke. 

Shelley’s Harly Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Esaay by Lugh 
Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelley Papers, &c. 

Shelley’s Prose Works, includ¬ 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Za.stroi:i, 
St Irvyiie, &c. 

White’s Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, b« 
Thomas Usown, F.L.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with lllusttations, 4r. 6rf. 

Guyot’s Earth and Man; 

or. I’liysical Geography in its Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Prcfcs.sors AGA.sstZ, PlERCE, and Gray ; xa Ma, 8 
ami Jiiigrav.nfrs on some Coloured, and copious index. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by: 

Maiden Hestasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Ss. 

New Symbols. Crown 8vo, c]oth extra, 6 s. 

_Legends of the Morrow. Cro wn 8 vo, cloth extra, 6 s. _ 

Medium tivo, cioth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yr, (id. 

Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Macli^, Gil¬ 
bert, Harvey, and G. Ckuikshank. 

Irish Ilkffchts cj this ladyrtstmble Miss Miiftrrd's 
sheUkes in * Our hut they are far more vigormts and picturht^ne afid 

Blackwoou's Macazink. 
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BOOX^S PUBLISHED BY 


Haweis (Mrs.), Works by; 

TOie Art of PresB. By Mrs, H, R. Haweis. Illustrated by tlie 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, is, \ cloth limp, is. Qd. 

wefi'considered aitempt io afply canons oj good tasU to the rostumes 
of ladies qf our time. .... Mrs. Haioeis writes frankly arid to the 
point, she does not mince matters, Intt boldly remonstrates with her tnou sex 
on the folUes they indulge in. ; . . . We may recommend the book to the 
ladies whom it concerHS,**~^KrMaiM\ 3 VL. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs, II, R. IIawets. Square 8vo, 

cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly loo 
Illustrations, lor. Cd. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. II. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 

Imndsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, lor. Cd. 

•** Sec also CHAUCER, p.$of this Cataloyive. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $s. 

Heath (P. G.)—My Garden Wild, 

And Wliat I Grew there. By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author ol 
. “ The Fern World," &c. 

SPECIMF.NS OF MODERN POETS.—Crovn 8vo, cloth e.\tra, 6 s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

** The merits of the booh cannot be fairly estimated by means of a feiv extracts ; 
it should he read at length to be appreciated properly^ and, in our opinion, its 
merits entitle it io he very ividely re^ indeed.*^—'cit. Jaaik.s'.s Gazetib. 

Cr. 8vo, bound in parchment, 9 s .; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), i5.f. 

Herbert.—The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Coij.ins. 


Complete in Four Vols., demy Bvo, cloth extra, tzs. each. 

History of Our Own Times, from the Accession 

ol Queen Victoria to the General I^ileiAion of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

” Criticism is disarsissd Ufsr* a am/nHiest wMch prrvckes liitbiut appmeU. 
This is a really good hook m a rtally inbresting stsijs^, attd words pilsd on words 
staid say no mots for Saturday Rrvibw. 

Nm> Work by the Author of " A H!STORY of OUR OWN TIMUS." 
Four Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2j. each. 

History of the Four Georges. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. \Itipreparation. 

. *' Crown 8vo, cloth Ump, with Illustrations, 21. 6 d, 

Holmes’s The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation ; A Popular Manual for the Use of Speaker! 
■ •vrd ,si>'?er.s. Bv Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6<f. 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the COMTc AnnvAU. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt ^ges, 6s. 

Hood’s (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole: A Noah’s Arkseological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

** Tke amusitt.^ ktterfress is profustly interspersed with the ilngUng rhyme* 
which children love and learn se easily. Messrs. Brnuton and Barnes do full 
f'ustice to the writer*! meaning, and a pleasanter result of the harmonious cf 
operaiitmof author and artist could not oe desired.**-^T lIWB.%. 

Crowu 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js. 6d, 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hamorons Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mot-s, Puns, and Hoaxes: 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Kacsiniiles, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js. 

Home’s Orion: 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard He.ngist Horn^ 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portraif 
from a Medallion by Sommers, JTen^Jidition. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 71. 6 d. . 

Howell’s Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and Economitally considered. Btting a History and 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, ^o* 
nomicai, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

This bflok it an aittmli, and an the sukole a snccastfui aittmpi. ta Ilaet tha 
vKnt of iradt unions in iht fast, and their objects in the future, fairif before the 
fubUefrem the working man's Joint .A'ltai.''—P all Mali. Gazette._ 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lai. 6 d. 

HuefiFer’s The Troubadours: 

A History of Provencal Life and Liter.iture in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts. 

Janvier.—Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

Will be found a useful handbook by those who wish to try the manufacture 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire to know something 
of the art." — Mobnii^ Po-ST.___ _ 

'”A New Edition, Revis^ and partly Re-ymtten, with several New 
Chapters and Illustiations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ft. 6d. 

Jennings’ The Rosicrucians: 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient^re and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave JENNINGS, With Tive*ful^ 
page ^tes and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 




B00i:S PUBLISHED BY 


*♦ 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

and Janb Jrrrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, «5.6r/. 

Our Kitchen Garden: Tlte Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By Tom Jrrbold, Author of **The Garden that Paid the Rent,” 
&C. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ar, 6^. 

•* Tlie comhbtaficn 0/ hints on cookery nvitk f;ardening has been very cleverly 
eetrried ontf anti the result is an intercstiv^ and highly instructive lUtU tooth, 
Mr, jerrold is correct in saving that English fieof'le do not make lud/ the vse 0/ 
Wtgytables they might ; and fy shomngkotv easily iUey can be and so obtained 

he h doing a great deal to ni^e them mote --Daii.v Chkoniclb. 


Two Vols. 8vo, with 5a Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, ^It, 141. 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated by WmsTON. Containing Ixitli " Tbe Antiquities of the 
Jews " and “ The Wars of the Jews." 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6 s. 

•Eavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other Pairy Stories. By Bridget and J ulta Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. M(JYk Smith. 

•• Genuine net:* fairy stories of the old iyfe% some of them as delightful as the 
host of GrtnmCs * Gcrnian Pofular Stories, , • . . For ike tnosi fart the 
tiOfies are do'Vnntdtti ihoroufi-going /airy stories of the moU admirahle kind, 
• • . Mr, Moyr S^nUk's tlii’^slrations, Spbctatoh. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, willi niu>l rations. 6r. 

Knight (The) and the Dwarf. 

By CiiAKi.ES Mir.i.s. W'itli nnmerotis Illiistiatiotis by Thomas 
Lin I ISA y. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, ai. 6 J, 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra¬ 
tions by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, yj. 6 d. 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpuh&hed. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

"A comfltU tdition of LamSs writitigs, ht proof mi vorte, hat loag boon 
m^mUi, and it now tupplied, Tht editor appeart io have taken groat paint 
to bring together Lament scattered contribnttons. and Ait colieciion contains a 
numher^f pieces vdiich art ntnureprodaeed forthe firii time since their original 
a^arance insiarietii Satukdav HevutA-, 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 101. fd. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles): 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W. Cahbw Hazutt. With Hancock's I-hrttait of the Essayist. 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb’s and 
Coleridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

•• Vtry tmuty passage! mill dtligki these fond e/ Uterarj iti/les; hardly as^ 
per lion mill fail in interest for levers ef Charles Lamtand his sister. "—STANnASO. 


, Small 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Doras. Carefully Reprinted bom unique copies. 

" The gssaint and delightful Utile imk, mer the reeepery ef mhieh ait the hearts 
ef his levers are yet martn mith refoicingf^K. C. SwiNeuKMX. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6r. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Rack,"round of Life. By FLORENCE Caddy. 

•* Tht ivhcU hoo'f is xveli rradin^y for it is fuUof fracth nlsv^^^estions. 

. . . . We lu*pe be dtiicired jront taking v{> a boak ivHuU Uae^s* 

PMd deal about SitH'eu //wv Joop lives as well as ^ivin^ f;>at e to w-ealthy ones.**^ 
Gkaviuc. 


Crou n 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6 s, 

Leigh’s A Town Garland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

"If Mr. Leigh's verse survive to a future generation^and there is no reason 
why that honour should not he accorded productions so delicate^ so fiuiskcd, and so 
full of kufKour-‘tke^r author v iU probably he remembered as the t’oet ef the 
.yinwiff.*’—A thk.na-h’M. 

Second Kdition. -C'rownSvo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Leisure-Tinj.e Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.K., lecturer on Zoology and Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"It is tuell when vte can take up the voerk of a really qualiftfd investigator, 
tuho m the intervals of his more serious projessional labours sets himself to ittipai i 
knowledge in suck a simple ami elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with HO danger of misleading tiu tyro in natural sciefice. Such a work is ihU 
little itolume, made up of essays attd addresses written and delivered by l)r, 
Andrew Wilson^ lecturer and examiner in science at Edinburgh and Glasgeei-, iit 
leisure intervals in a busy professional life, . , . Dr, Wilson*s pages teem wtih 
matter stimulating to a healthy love gf science and a reverence ike truthe 
qf Satukuay iUvmw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj* 6 d, 

Life in London; 

or. The History of Jerry Hawthora and Corinthian Tom. '\yith the 
whole of Crvikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Origbdls;:* 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6 s, 

Lights on the Way: 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the Intel. H. Alexandek, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. PAGE, Author of 
“Thoreau: A Study." 

Crown 8 vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yr. 6 <f. 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Indnding “Outre Mer," “Hyperion,” “ Kavanagh," “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and " Driftwood.” With Portrait and Illus- 
tratioDS by Valentine Bbomley. ___ 

Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yr. 6d, 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions, With numerous 
&ne Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8 vo, doth extra, ss. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

^ •• Th* $to*y is clivtr and interesting,, sad beyond measure though the subject 
IV There is no personal bitterness^ and no vtolence or anger. Whatever may 
heeoe been the evidence Jor our author^s madness when he was eonsi^d te an 
asybemt nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote ihieeoek; it u 
bi^ht, calm^ and to the /0S»^.**->Sfectator. 

Demy 8 vo, with Fourteen full>page Plates, cloth boards, 28 a 

Lnsiad (The) of Oamoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Dvff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese Royal Order of Christ. 

Mallock’s (W.‘ H.) Works: “ 

la Life Worth Living ? By William Hurrell Malj,ock. 

New Edition, crown 8 vo, doth extra, ^s. 

** Thi* deeply interesting volume. • . . • His the most powerful vtsh 
dication of religiout both natural and revealed^ that has appeared since Bishop 
Butler wrote t andis muck more useful than either the Analogy or the Set* 
mom of that great divine^ as a r^utation the peculiar form assumed by 
the infidelity of ihs present day. .... Deeply philosophical as the took 
sSt there is net a heavy page in it. The writer is *possessedf so to speak, 
with his great subject, has sounded its depths, surveyed it in all its extent, 
and brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rick, and im^ssoned 
style, as well as an adequate acguasntance with the science, the philosophy, 
and the literature tf the Irish Daily News. 

Tlie New Hepublic; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
EfijglUh Country House. By W. H. Mallock. Post 8w, cloth limp, ts. td. 

New Paul and Fir^nla; or, Positivism on an Island. By 
W. H. Mallock. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, zs. 6d. 

Poemi. By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, Ss. 
A R-omance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock, 

Second Edifion, wiil> a Preface. Two Vols., crov’n 8 vo, 2 w. 
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Macqiioid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By. Katharine S. Macquoid. With 
50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with "Pictures 
and Legends.’* Square 8vo, doth extra, loi. 6 d, 

•* This is another of Mrs. Macquoid's pleasant boohs of irwuel^futlofuseful 
informationt of picturesque descriptions of scenery, and of quaint tf^itxons 
respecting the various monuments and ruins whick she emeunters in her 
tout. ... To such of our readers as are already thinking about the yearns 
holiday, we strongly recommend the Perusal of Mrs. Macquoid's experientes* 
The book is well illustrated by Mr. Thomas a. Macquoid.*'->-GKAVHiC. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gill, xor. ( 4 . 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. K. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extr^ ys, 6 d. 
**One of the few hooks which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at 
ike same time handy in the knapsack,**>^lisLmsH Quarterly Review. 
Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid, With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. 8vo. doth extra, ys. 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs. Macquoid offers, while wander- 
ing from one point of interest to another, seems to threw a renewed charm 
around each oft-depicted jr<»«r.**--MoRNiNG POST. 


Mark Twain’s Works; 

The Choice Works of Mark Twtdn. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Author. With life, Portrait, and numerous lllustra- 
tion.H. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6 d, 

'x' The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain, With 

too Illustrations. SmallSvo, cloth extra, ys.Cd, CHKAP£mTioK,iUustratcd 
boards, 2s. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe; The Xnnooents 

Ahroail, and 1 ‘he New Pilgrim’s Progress, liy Mark IVain. Post 8vo, 
illiistrak'd boards, 2S, 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches, By Mark Twain, 

Po.st 8vo, illustrated b^rJs, as. 

"^Tbe Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. With nearly 

aoo llliisfr.tliotis. Crown 8vo, doth extra, ys. Cd. Vnjlorm with *’ A Tramp 
Abroad.” [/«the press. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, Tlie New Pilj^riin's Progress: 
llcing some Account of the Stc.'im.ship ” Quaker Cily*N " Ple.iviire Excursion 
to Europe mid the Holy Laud, with descriptions of ('dimtrics, Nations, 
Incidents, and Adventures, as they appcArcd to tlic Author. With 734 
lllustrutiuus. Py Mark Twain. Crown 3 \’o, cloth extra, ys. 6 tf, Uuiforai 
wiiii “ A Tramp Abroad.’’ 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, ys. 6 d. 

" 7 'he .fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feeling for animals that is manijest in every line, make qf all this episode of 
Jim Taker and his jays a piece oj VHtrk that is not only delighlful as mere 
readittg, but also 0 / a high degree of merit as Hteraiure. . , . Tke^bookis 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are eqm^ to the 
funniest 0/those t^t have gone before.**—ArHESJevM. • 
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Crown SvD, cloth extra, with lUustrationa, as. 6 i. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Lvke Limnbk. With 3a lUostratioos by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and ealarKed. _ 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 51. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by a feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, si. 61 . per volume. 


May&ir Library, The 

The New Kepubllo. By W. H. 

Maliock. 

The New Feul and Virginia. 

By W. B. Mallock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Daridsan. By E. Lvnk Linton. 
OldSwriesRe-told. UyWALTKR 
^rwoRNSuav. 

9 horeau : Hie Life and Aime. 
By H,',A. Page. 

By Stream and Sea. By WiL- 

UAH SRNIOK. 

Jauxd’Eeprit Edited by Henry 
S. Leigh. 

Puniana. By the lion. Hugh 
Rowlev. 

More Puniana. By tlie Hon. 
Hugh Rowlkv, 

Puol: on Pegasus. By H. 

CHOLitONDKUfY'PBNNHLU 

The Speeches of Charles 
Uicksns. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H. Cholmondklby-Pbnnhli.. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Bruxat-Savasin. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writinff. By Don Fei.ix ph Si.'.i.A- 

Curiosities of Criticism. By 
Hkkrv J. Jenkiscs. 

Literary PriToUtles, Fancies, 
Follies, Frolics. By W. T. Do 11 son. | 

Pencil and Palette. By Kouert | 

Kemi't. I 

Latter.Day Lyrics. Edited by 
W. D\ykn-i*ort Auams. 1 


Original Plays by W. S. Gii,- 

BRRT. First Skriks. Containing: 
The Wicked World—Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princchs— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Hays by 'VV. S. Gil- 

r.KKT. SiKOHi) Skribs. Containing: 
broken J-l carts — Engaged - •• Sweet¬ 
hearts — Dan’l Drucc —• Gretchen— 
Tom Cobb—^Thc Sorcerer—H.M.S. 
Pinafore—'Hic Pirates of Pcnzanc*.. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henky 
S. Lhigh. 

The Book of Clerical Anec¬ 
dotes. by jAcon Lakwoou. 

1 The Agony Column of “The 

Times," from i Boo to 1870. Edited, 
with an Imroductiuii, by Alicu Clay 

i The Cupboard Papers. By 

FfN-llEC. 

{ Pastimes and Players. By 

' UOUKRT MAfflKKGOK. 

I Melancholy Anatomised: A 

} Popular Abridgment of " Burton*K 
j An:iU)nty of Melancholy." 

. Quips and Quiddities. Selected 

I by W. l)AVIiNHUJ< !• AOAMii. 

j Leives from u Naturalist’s 

Notebook. I'y Aaurkw Wji.son, 
F.R.S.K. 

The Autocrat of the Break- 

favt-Tuhle. l!y Olivick Wkndicix 
Hdi.me.*'. Illustrated by J. Gokhon 
' iViOMSOK. 

Balzac’s “ComSdioHumaiue *’ 


and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walki;u. 

\* Oihet i*4>lumes a*vinprepnratiost.. 
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Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, at. f>d. 

Miller’s Physiology for the Yotmg; 

Or, The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the PrestTvation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Ffnwick Miller. 

“Ah admirablt mireductim in a tuhjeci which all w/w valtu health and en/iy 
Hi* thmtld have at theirfingeri Echo. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Maimsicinent of the Skin; with Directions for Piet, Wines Soaps, Haths. 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to F.»., John’s Hospit^« Small 
3vu, XX.; cloth extra, 6<f. 

The Bath in Hisoases of the Skin. Small 8vo, ir.; cloth extra, 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illcst.-a'.ions, ^s. 6 d. 

North Italian Polk. 

P.y Mrs. COMYNS CA'iK, Illustrated by RandoI-PH CALDECOTT. 

*• A tUlishifulhook, of a kind which U far too rare* If anyone wanU to nallf 
know the iforth Uaiianfolk^ we can koftesih advise him io omit the jottmey* and 
read Tdrs.Carr'spagesinstead. , . Description loiih M ps* Cams a reai gift* . 
it IS rarely that a book *> w ’Co’^timtorary ‘Review. 

NEW NOVE/.Se 
A NiilV/ TTOV'JSL BY OUlDA. 

Thrt 'r.tifc ol' which will .shortly be announced. ;? vols , "ron n Svo. 

SOMETHING IN THE CITY. 

By Ceoi«:k Acg' stus Sala. j vols. crown 8vo. 

GOD AND THE MAN. 

By R'lUfiRT BncnAN'AN'. Author of** 'fh-* .^l^:lnow i’*.- S\v6itl/* 3 voIp. 
crown 8vo. With n llhu^trations by B.auvaj:;*. 

THE COMET OF* A SEASON. 

By JirsTiN AkCAKTHV, M.P., Anthoi of Alisniuluope.” 3 vols., 

crown 8vo. 

JOSEPH'S COAT. 

By David CiiuiSTiK Murray, Author of **A LiiVs VluiKnicnt,” &c. With 
le Uluslnatiuiis by Kkku. ljARN.<kK». 

PRINCE SARONIB WIPE, and other Storjos. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

By Charles OiimoN, Author of ** Robin Gray,” &c. 2 voI«. crown 8vo. 

THE BRIDE’S PASS. ^ 

By Sarah Tytler, 2 vols., crown Svo. 
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Crows 8v0f cloth extra, with Vignette Portrait^ price 6s. per Voi. 

Old Dramatists, The: 

Bon Jonson’s Worka. tv Ausxxhon Charles Swikbcrnb. 

With Notes, Critical and Explanatory, •*'® Translations of the Iliad 

and a Biographical Memoir byWiL- wu Ody^y. 

LXAM Gifford. Edited by Colonel MarlOWe 8 WorkS. 

Cunningham. Three Volf. Including his Translations* Edited* 

with Notes and Introduction, by CoU 
Ohftpiaan’s Works* Cunningham. One Vol* 

Now First Collected. Complete in MaBsinger’a Plays- 
Three VbU. Vol. 1 . contains the Plays From the Text of W(Li.iam Gipford* 

complete, including the doubtful ones; With the addition of the Tragedy of 

Vol. XL the Poem.s and Minor Trans* *' Believe as you Ust.** Edited by 

lotions, with an Introductory Essay ' Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

O’Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

SongB of a Worker, liy Arthur (VSiiaugunessy. Fcap. 

8 vo, clotli extra, js. 6 t/. 

Music and Moonlight. liy Arthur O'SiiAunUNEssv. Frap. 

8 vo, cloth extra, js. 6 r/. 

Lays of Prance. By Arthur O'.Shauouxessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, lof. 6r/. 

Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, $!, each. 

Ouida’s Novels.—Library Edition. 

Hdld in Bondage. By Ouida. | Fasoarel. ByOuiDA. 

Starathmore. By Ouida. Two Wooden Shoos. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. Signa. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags, By Ouida. In a Winter Olty. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. Ariadne. By Ouida. 

Oeoil Oastlemaine. By Ouida. Friendship. By Ouida. 

Triootrln. By Ouida. Moths. By Ouida. 

Pnok. By Ouida. Pipistrello. By Ouida. 

FoUe Fdrine. By Ouida. A Village Commune. By Ouida. 
Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, as. each. 

Post Syo, cloth limp, ts. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand¬ 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, gtr. 6 d. 

Pastoral Days; 

Or, Memories at a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

*' rie volutM contains a fross fotm, wii/i iSusiraiions in the shape of wood 
tntnM^gs more beautiful than if can well enter into the hearte of most men it 
COTcnW."—S cotsman. 
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Libkasv Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8ro, cloth extra, 3f. 6d. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

^ayular ;S>tariai( ii|! Brit ^utijari. 


Maid, Wife, or Widow P By | 
Mrs. Ai.exandbk 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. By | 
W. BBJiANT and Jamsr Kicb. 

My Little GirL By W. JBesant 

id Jami-s Rick. 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By | 
W. BasANT and Jamks Kicp.. I 

This Son of Vulcan. By \V. I 

11R.SANT and Jambs Kicb. < 

With Harp and Crown. By \V. j 

Bksant and Jami.,s Rici'. ! 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. i 

liKSA.NT and J AMES KlCE. 1 

By Celia's Arbour. By W. ! 

I’ji.sANT aii'l Jambs Kicc. 

The Monks of Thelenca. By i 

W. lil'.SAAT .-llld JaMK'. Rl. lt. ' 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By ! 

W. lie.s iNT and Jame.-. U'. r.. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 
Bhsant and James Rh.e. 

Antonina. By Wu.kik Collins, i 
Basil. By Wilkie Collins, 
Hide and Seek. W. Coi.i.iNS. j 
I The Dead Secret. W. Collins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 
My Miscellanies. W. Collin.s. 
(The Woman in White. By 

VVllKlH COLLIN.S. 

The Moonstone. W. Coi.i.iNs. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 

Lovett Cameeon. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. ByR. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Gakkett. 

Eobin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
GibK'.in. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

tllllBON. 

What will the World Say P By 

ClIAKLH-i CirjItON. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gipbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

(..llAKt.KS GllliiON. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon, 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Haki>v. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

HA\VTm»UNK« 

Thornicroft's Model. By Mrs. 
A. VV. Hi*ni. 

Fated to bo Fre& By Jean 

InuKI.OW. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 
Hariiett Jav. 

The Dark Colleen. By II.’jAy. 


Miss or Mrs. P By \V. Collins. , 
The New Magdalen. ByWiLKiE . 

COLI.INS. 

T^ FrozenDeep. W. Collins. | 
The Law and the Lady. By ; 

Wilkie Collins. i 

I The Two Destinies. By Wilkie : 

tnl.LINS. { 

The Haunted EoteL ByWlLKiR ' 
Collins. < 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkie 

Collins. ' 

Jezebel’s Daughter. W. Collins. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 


Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kinoslrv. 

Oakshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 
Patricia Kemball. By E. Lynn 

Linton. 

The Atonement of Leam Dun- 

das. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The World WeU Lost. By E. 

Lvnn Linton, 

Under which Lord P . By E. 

Lvnn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread; 

Lvnn Linton, 

The Waterdale NeijhboiUB. 
! By Justin McCarthy. 
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Piccadilly ^ox'^is-^mnnued. 


My Enemy’s Daughter- By i 

Justin McCabthy. 

Iilnley Kochiord. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

A Fair Sason. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin , 
McCarthy. i 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin ; 
McCarthy. 

JJonna Quixote. J. McCarthy. ' 
Quaker Cousins. By Agnes i 

MACDONriL. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. i 

M 

The Evil Eya By Katkaki.ne 

S. Mai'Ouohi. j 

Open 1 Sesame! By Florencr , 

Makkvat. [ 

Written in Fire. F. Marryat. | 
Touch wad Go. BvJean Mid- ; 

OLEMA-!S. ' ! 

A Life’s Atonement. By D. | 

ChRISTI!''.U KI.AV. 1 

Whiteladies. Mrs. Oliphant. ! 
The Be ’.1, of HTusbanda. By ' 
Jaaihs ?.\VK. 

NEW roi.VME^ or ‘‘ Tiir. 

Put Tourssif in Sis Place. By 

Cn\f(.Ks lirvDK. 

A Confidential Afjcnt. By 
Jamfs 1*avn. With IV Ilhi’.Tviitions. 
Tile Violin-Player. i:y Bt.rtha 
Tii'jmas. 

Queen Cophotua. By K. K. 

l' 4 iANCILl.'>.\', 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. 

Au'Riiii Hi NT. 

Carlyon’s Year. By J. I’ay.v, 
Thn Ten Tears’ Tenant, ami 

oiiier StoriiiN. Hy W.vi.TiiK Ei-;s.snt 
and Jamiu. Rick. 

A Child Of Nature. ByKouEUT 

BuniAN.SN. 

Cressida. By TiF.in riA Tiioma.s. 
From Exile. By Ja.mes 1 ’avn. 


Fallen Fortunes. James Payn. 
Halves. By J a M f.s P a vn, 
Walter's Word. James Payn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Black than we’re Painted. 
l’.jr JamfsPayn. 

By Proxy. By Jame.s Payn. 
Under One Root James Payn. 
High Spirits. By Ja»'fs Payn. 
Her Mother’s Darling By >irs. 
J. U. L. 

Bound to the. Whooi. JJy Joii'i 

Guy WatPi-inan. T. .S.vt'NDERs. 
One .& gainst the World. By 

Ji'llN h.ii.-i.ui'a-,. 

The Lion in the Path. By 

John SAi*i.T>iifc,s. 

The Way We Live Now. By 

Anthony Troi.lofb. 

The American Senator. By 

Anthony T roi-lotk. 

Diamond Cut DiamoniL By 
T. .-V. T'-o' i..'..e. 


PA CAV U )• .novels:’ 
Sobasti.i.n Strorae. By Iuuan 

Th« Bliick Robe. i!y Wii.Kir. 

Arohio Lovoil. ];>’ Ml... A'.,NiK 

IvDWW t-l.fS 

“My I-iovo!” By li. I.vnn 

Lr\roM. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. BvJ.vmes 

P.^V.V. 

Tho Chaplain of ths V'W t 

Wai -I'l.r Ufcs\NT and J w.p.-. ki- 

Proud Maisie* Uy lii’Uiiii v 
'ru**rA.\ 

The Two Dreamers, liy Jtja.x 

SM'Nrtr,R: 5 . 

What She Came through, Uy 

Sauah Tvti.wr. 


Crown 8vo. doth extra, 6 j. 

Blanche—Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879 . 

By ■J. R. pLANGiii:. Bilited, with an Jnt.'odiiction, tiy his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarnlss. 
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Post 8»o, illustrated boards, at, each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKlB Collins’ Novbls and Eksaht and Rica's Novels may also be had in 
cloth limp at as. bd. Stt, tM, tie Piccadilly Novels,/ or Library AdUiimt.'i 


Ckinfidences. Hamii.ton AiuE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. II. AiuE. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Alkxaniibr. 

Keady-Moaey Mortlboy. By 

Walter tiasANTand Jamks Rice. 
With Harp and Crown. By 
Walter ISesant and Ja;.ihs Rice 
This Son of Vuloan. By W. 

liH^ANT and Ja.mks Rich. 

My Little Girl. By ibe same. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
iiid James Rice. 

B,r Celia’s Arbour. By Walter 

BR.SANTand J.tMES RiCI'. 

The Monks of Theieina. By 
Walter Besant and Jamks Rice. 
'Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay. By 

Waltk'i B'-SANTand Jaiies RifU. 

Seamy Side. Brsant .tnd Rick. 
Grantley Grange. By Shki.si.ky 
Bf./I' CllAMl'. 

An Heiress of Bed Dog, By 

Bret Harte. 

Tho Luck of Boaring Camp. 
By Bret Haktk. 

Gabriel Conroy. Bkii) IIartk. 
Surly Tim. By F. K. j.’.uknktt. 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 

CAlkiriOtN. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. 

Lovktt Campkon. 

The Cure of .Souls. By Mac- 

i.Aki-:'- Cdhhan. 

The Bar Sinister. By C, 

Ali.S'ion Cm.I ins, 

Antonina. By VVilkieOobuws. 
Basil. By Wii.KiE (Joi.LiNs. 
Hide and Seek. W. Cobbins. 
The Dead Secret. W. Culbins. 
Queen of Hearts. W. Collins, 
My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman In White. W, Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 


Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins.. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
New Magdalen. W. Colrtns. 
The Frozen Deep. W’. Collins. 

' Law and the Lady. W.Coi.i.iNS. 
Two Destinies. W. Coi.h.ns. 
Haunted. Hotel. W. Collins. 
Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 
Leo. ByDuTTO.s Cook. 

A Point of Honour. By Mr.s. 
Annie EmvAUiiK'.. 

ArohieLovell. MrsA.EDWAEOES 
Felicia. M. Bbtham-Eiiwards. 
Roxy. Bv EnwARTi Kgc.leston. 
Polly. By I’KRi-'Y Fn'zor.KALU. 
Bella Donna. 1’. I'ivzokkald. 

! Never Forgotten. FirzcKiiALti. 

■ The Second Mre. Tillotson. By 

; I'EUCY FnVLI;KAI L. 

I Seventy-FivcBi'ool'-cSU’eot. By 

. I’r.Ki V Fit/ui;k.\lii. 

Filthy Lucre. By Ai.IiAny dE 
I Fonbi.anquh. 

; Olympia. l5yR. E. Fkancillon. 
\ The Capel Girls. By Edward 
1 Gakkett. 

' Robin Gray. By Chas, Gir.noN. 
i For Lack of Gold. C. CruBo.s. 
i What will the World Say ? By 

; Charles Gihiion. 
j In Honour Boa ad. C. Ciiu’CN. 
Tho Dead Heart. By t:. (Bbbon. 
In Love and War. t'. Ciblo.n. 
For the King. By C. CiBnoN. 
Queen of the Meadow. By 
i Charles Gihuos. 

Dick Temple. By Ja.mes 
' Grkrnwood. 

j Every-day Papers. By Andrev; 

1 B ALLIDAV. 

I Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 

I LAiiy Di'i'i us ilAKUY. . 

Under the Greenwoo 4 Tree. 

By Thomas Hasdv. • 
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Popnijui Novels— 


Garth. BjrJULiAN Hawthorne. I 
Golden Heart 15 y Tom Hood. I 
TheHunohback of Notre Came. | 
By VicTciK Hugo. i 

Tbomioroft'a Model By Mrs. ' 
Alfred Hunt. i 

Fated to be Free. By Jean i 
Incblow, 

Oonfldenoe. By Henry James, , 
JhtIt 

The Queen of Connaught. By ' 
Harriett Jav. i 

The Dark CoUeen. By H. Jay. | 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 
Kingslkv. 

Oakahott Castle. H.Kingsi.ey. 
Fatrlola Kemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. i 

LeamDundas. E.LvnnLin ton. 
The World WeU Lost. By E, 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord ? By E. 
Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy, 
DearLadyUlsdain. By the same. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. By 

Ji.sTiN McCarthy. 

A Fair Saxon. J. McCar'i hy. 
Llnley Roohford. McCarthy. 
EQsb Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 
The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoiu. 

Lost Rose. K. S. Macqhoid. 
OpenI Sesame! By Florsnck ' 

A m n V A *r* 

Harvest of Wild Oats. By 
Florence Makryat. 

A Little Stepson. P. Marry at. 
Fighting the Air. P, Makryat. 
Touch and Go. By Jean 

Middlemass. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlf.ma.s-'.s. 
WUteladies. ByMrs.Oi.im.'VNT. 
Held in Bondage. By Ovida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 
OhandoB. By Ouida. 

Under '‘Two Flags. By Ouida, 
wAlia. ‘ By Ouida. 


Oeoil Castlemalne. By Ouida. 
Trlootrln. By Ouida. 

Pttok. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farlne. By Ouida. 

A Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 
Pasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 
Signa. By Ouida. [Oltda. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By Ouida. 
Friendship, By Ouida. 

Moths. By Ouida. 

Lost Sir Massingbcrd. J. Payn. 
A Perfect Treasure. T. Payn. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. By J. Payn. 
Murphy’s Master. By J. Payn. 
A County Family. By J. Payn. 
At Her Mercy. By J. Payn. 
AWoman’sVengeance. J.l’AVN. 
Cecil's Tryst. By James Pavn. 
The Clyffards of Clyffe. J.Payn, 
Family Scapegrace. J. Payn. 
The Foster Brothers. J. 1’ayn. 
Found Dead. By James Payn. 
Gwendolino'sHarvest. J Payn. 
Humorous Stories. J. I’ayn. 
Like Father, Like Son. J. 1 ’ay.n. 
A Marine Residence. J. Pay.n. 
Married Beneath Him.’j. Payn. 
Mirk Abbey. P.y Ja.mes Pavn. 
Not Wooed, but Won. J. Pavn. 
Two HundredPoundsEeward. 
By Jamks Payn. 

Best of Husbands. By J. Payn. 
Walter’s Word. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 
Fallen Fortunes. By f. Payn. 
What He Cost Her. j. Pavn. 
Les-s Black than We’re Painted. 
By James Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 

! High Spirits. By J as.'Pavn. 
Paul Ferroll. 

Why P.FerroU Killed his Wife, 
The Mystery of Marie R^get. 
I By Edgar A. Poe. 
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Popular ^Aoy^\&—cu>uintud. 

Pat YouTBeU in hia Place. By 

Charles Rbade. 

Ser Mother's sarlinj. ByMn, 

J. H. Riodell. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 

Gbokgi Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WbeeL By John 

Sauhokss. 

Ony Waterman. J. Saunders, 
One AgEdnst the World. By 
John Saunukks. 

The Lion In the Path. By John 

and Kathekihb Saundsrs. 

A Match in the Dark. By A. 

Sketch LBV. 


Tales for the Marlnei. By 

Walter Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthony Trollope. 

The American Senator. Ditto. 
Diamond Cat Diamond. Ditto. 
A Pleasure Trip in Burope. 
By Mark Twain. 

Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
An Idle Bzoursion. M.Twaik. 
Sabina. By I.dnly Wood. 
Castaway. By ICdmundYates. 
j Forlorn Hope. Edmund Yates 
I LandatLasr. £d.mu.n'dYates. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covets, ts, each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Hartk. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 

Mrs. Galusborough’s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s." 
Lindsay’s Luck. By the Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’a” 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 

The Pr ofessor ’ s W ife. By L eonard (IraiiaM;__ 

"Crown 8yo, cloth extra, Cr. 

Payn.—Some Private Views. 

Being Essays contributed to The Ninelt'cntk Ceulury and to Tht 
Times. By JAMES Payn, Anther of " High Spirits, ’ " By Proxy," 
“Lost Sir Massingiierd," &c. f Nearly ready. 

I'wo Vols. Syo, clotn extra, with Portraits, ioj. bd. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated irom the Q/reA, with Notes, Critical and Histericel, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Landhorne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, i^h Portrait and lUustrations, ys. 6 d, 

Poe’s Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire’s “ Rssav." _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. bd. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

ByjAMES A. Farrer. __ 

"Small 8yo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Prince of Argolis, The: 

A Sto ry of the Old Greek Fairy Time. JBt J. Motr S mith. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, ys. bd. 

Pursuivant of Aims, The; 

or. Heraldry founded upon Facts. By J. R. Planchb, SomeiMt 
Herald. With Coloured Frontispiece and aoo lilustrationa 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Even- N'iglit in the 

Year, Drawings of the Constellations, tic. Fly Richaku A. J’roctok. 
Crown 8vo, deth exini, 6x. 

Familiar Science Studies. By Rh;]iari> A. Pr.o( tou. C'mwu 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES. 


THE PROLOGUE. 

L 

The resistless Influences wlilcli are ouo day to reign 
bUjireme over our jwor hearts, and to sha2)e the sad short 
course of our lives, arc souiotimes of mysteriously remote 
origin, and llnd their devious ways to us through the 
hearts and the lives of strangers. . 

While the young man whoso troubled career it is here 
2 >roj)osed to follow was wearing his first jacket, and bowl¬ 
ing his first hoop, a domestic misfortune, falling on a hous<^- 
hold of stiungers, was destined nevertheless to have its 
ultimate inlluenco over his happiness, and to shape the 
whole aftercourse of his life. 

Fur this rea'Atn, some First Words must iwecede the 
Story, and must pieseiit the brief narrative of what 
hapj>eiK'd in the household of strangers. By what devii^ 
ways the event hero related afiected the chief personage 
of these ]iag('s, when ho grew to manhood, it will he tie 
business ol the story to trace, over laud and sea, among 
men and women, in bright days and dull days alike, untu 
the end i.s reached, and the pen (God willing) is put back 
ia the desk. 


n. 

Old Benjamin Ronald (of the Stationers’ Company) 
took a young wife at the ripe age of fifty, and carried with 
him into the holy estate o'f matrimony some of the habits 
of his bachelor life, 

B 
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As a bachelor, he had never ■willingly left his shop 
(situated in that exclusively commercial region of London 
which is called “ the City ”) frotn one year’s end to tmothor. 
As a married man, he pemisted in following the same 
monotonous course; with this one difference, that he now 
had a woman to follow it with him. “Travelling by 
railway,” ho explained to his wife, “ will make your head 
ache—it makes my head ache. Travelling by sea will 
make you sick—it makes me sick. If you want cliango of 
air, every sort of air is to bo found in the City. If you 
admire the beauties of Nature, thcro'is Finsbury Square 
with the beauties of Nature carefuUy selected and 
aiTanged. AVhen we aro in London, you (and I) are .all 
right; and whoJi we are out of London, yon (and 1) are 
ell wrong.” As surelj' as tho auhmiu holiday season set 
in, so surely Old I’onald resisted his wife’s petition for a 
change of scene in tliat form of word.s. A man habitually 
fortified behind his own inbred obstinacy and selfishness 
is for the most part an irrc.sistiblo power within the li)uit.s 
of his domestic circle. As a rule, patient Mrs. Kouald 
yielded; and her husband stood revealed to Lis neighbours 
in the glorious character of a married man who had his 
own way. 

But in tho autumn of tho rclribulion ■^^•hi^•h 

sooner or later descends on all despotisms, great and small, 
overlook the iron rule of Old llonald, and defeated the 
-domestic tyrant on tho b.aitlo-ficld of his own fireside. 

Tho children born of tho marriage, two in numlsu-, 
I'-.ere both daughters. The elder had mortally offended 
her father by marrying imprudently—in a pecuniary 
sense. He had declared that she should never enter his 
house again; and ho had mcrcile.ssly kept Ms word, 'riic 
younger daughter (now eighteen years of age) proved to 
be also a source oi parental inquietude, in another w'ay. 
She was tho passive cause of the revolt which sot her 
father’s authority at defiance. For some litflo time p.ast 
she had been out of health. After many iiieffectu.'il trials 
of the mild influence of persuasion, her mother’s patience 
at last gave way. Mrs. Roland insisted—yes, actually 
insisted—on taking MisS Emma to the seaside. . 

“What’s the matter with yon?” Old Ronald asked; 
detecting something that perplexed him in his wife’s look 
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and manapr, on tLo memorable occasion when she aBserted 
a will of her own for the first time in her life. - 

A man of finer observation would have discovered the 
signs of no ordinary anxiety and alarm, struggling to show 
themselves openly in the poor woman’s face. Her huslreind 
only saw a change that puzzled him. “ Send for Emma,” 
ho said, his natural cunning inspiring him with the idea 
of confronting the mother and daughter, and of seeing 
what came of that Emma appeared, plump and short, 
with large blue eyes, and full pouting lips, and splendid 
yellow hair: otherwi.se, miserably pale, languid in her 
movements, careless in her dress, sullen in her manner. 
Out of health as her mother said, and as her father saw. 

“Yon can seo for yonnself,” said Mrs. Eonald, “that 
the girl is pining for fre.sh air. I have heard Eamsgato 
recommended.”^ 

Old Ilonald looked at his daughter. She represented 
the one tender place in his nature. It was not a largo 
place; hnt it did exist. And the proof of it i.^, that ho 
began to yield—^ndth the worst possible grace. 

“ Well, we will see about it,” he said. 

“ There is no time to bo lost,” Mrs. Eonald persisted. 
“ I mean to take her to Eamsgate to-morrow.” 

Mr. Eonald looked at his wife as a dog looks at the 
maddened sheep tliat turns on liim. “You mean?” re¬ 
peated the stationer. “Upon my soul—^whatnext? You 
moan ? Where is the money to come from ? Answer mo 
that.” 

Mra. Eonald declined to 1)0 drawn into a conjnga'J' 
di-sputo, in the presence of her daughtei'. She took Emma’s 
arm, and Ud her to tho door. 'Thcro she stopped, and 
spoke. “ I have already told you that tho girl is ill,” she' 
said to her husband. “And I now tell you again that 
she must liave the sea air. For God’s sake, don’t let us 
quarrel 1 I have enough to try mo without that.” She 
dosed the door on herself and her daughter, and loft her 
lord and master standing face to face with tho w'reck of his 
own outraged authority. 

What further, progress was made hy the domestio 
lovolt, when the bedroom candles wore lit, and tho liorir of 
retirement had arrived with tho night, is natmully in¬ 
volved in mysterj'. This alone is certain: On tho next 
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morning, the luggage was packed, and the cab was called 
to the door. Mrs. K^onald spoke her parting words to her 
husband in private. 

“I hope I have not expressed myself too strongly 
about taking Emma to the seaside,” she said, in gentle 
pleading tones. “ I am anxious about our girl’s health. 
If I have oifonded yon—without moaning Jt, God knows! 
—say you forgive me before I go. I have tried honestly, 
dear, to bo a good wife to you. And you have always 
trusted me, haven’t you? And you tnist me still—lam 
sure you trust me still ? ” 

She took his loan gold hand, and pressed it fervently; 
her eyes rested on him with a strange mixture of timidity 
and anxiety. Still in the prime of her life, she preserved 
the personal attractions—the fair calm refined face, the 
natural grace of look and movement—which liad made her 
marriage to a man old enough to bo her father a cause of 
angry astonishment among all her friends. In the agita¬ 
tion that now possessed her, her colour rose, her eyes 
brightened; she looked for the moment almost young 
enough to bo Emma’s sister. Her husband opened his 
hard old eyes in surly bewilderment. “ Why need you 
make this fuss?” he asked. “I don’t understand you.” 
Mrs. Eonald shmnk at those words as if ho had struck 
her. Sho kissed him in silence, and joined her daughter 
in the cab. 

For the rest of that day, the persons in the stationer’s 
employment had a hard time of it with their master in 
Mie shop. Something had upset Old llonald. He ordered 
the shutters to bo put up earlier that evening than usual. 
Instead of going to his club (at the tavern round tlio 
comer), ho took a long walk in the lonely and lifeless 
streets of the City by night. 'J'herc was no disguising it 
from himself; his wife’s behaviour at parting liad mado 
him uneasy. He naturally swore at her for taking tiiat 
liberty, while he lay awake alone in his bed. “ Damn tho 
woman! What does sho moan?” The cry of the soul 
utters itself in various forms of expression. That was the 
cry of Old Ronald’s soul, literally translated. 
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III. 

The next morning brought him a letter from Eams- 

“ I write immediately to tell you of our safe arrival. 
We have found' comfortable lodgings (as the address at the 
head of this letter will inform you) in Albion Place. I 
thank you, and Emma desires to thank you also, for your 
kindness in providing ns with ample means for taking our 
little trip. It is beautiful weather to-day; the sea is calm, 
and the pleasure-boats are out. Wo do not of course 
e.\j>ect to see you hero. But if you do, by any chance, 
overcome your objection to moving out of London, I have 
a little request to make. Please let mo hear of your visit 
beforehand—so that 1 may Jiot omit all needful prepara¬ 
tions. I know j'ou dislike l)eing troubled with letters 
(except on business), so I will not write too frequently. 
Be so good as to take no news for good news, in the 
intervals. When you have a few minutes to spare, you 
will write, I hope, and tell me how you and the shop are 
going on. Emma sends you her love, in which I beg to 
join.” So the letter was expressed, and so it ended. 

“ They needn’t be afraid of my troubling them. Calm 
seas iiiul pleasure-boats! Stuff and nonsense!’’ Such was 
the first impression which his wife’s report of herself pro¬ 
duced on Old Ronald’s mind. After a while, he looked at 
the letter again—and frowned, and reflected. “ Please let; 
mo hoar of your visit beforehand,” ho repeated to hiraself. 
as if the request had been, in some incomprehensible way,' ■ 
otfensivo to him. Ho opened the drawer of his desk, and 
threw the letter into it. When business was over for the 
day, ho went to his club at the tavern, and made himself 
unusually disagioeablo to everybody, 

A week passed. In the interval ho wrote briefly to his 
wife. “ I’m all l ight, and the shop goes on as usual.” He 
also forwarded ouo or two letters which came for Mrs. 
Ronald. No more nows reached him from Ramsgate. “ I 
.mppose they’re enjoying themselves,” he reflected. “ The 
house looks queer without them; I’ll go to the club.” 

He stayed later than usual, and drank more than usual, 
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that nijght. It was nearly one in the morning when he let 
himself in with his latch-key, and wont upstairs tcThed. 

Approaching the toilette-table, he found a letter lying 
on it, addressed to “ Mr. Eobald—^private.” It was not in 
his wife’s handwriting; not in any handwiiting known to 
him. The characters sloped the wrong way, and the 
envelope bore no postmark. He eyed it over and over 
suspiciously. At last he opened it, and read those lines: 

“ Yon are advised by a true friend to lose no time in 
looking after your wife. There are strange doings at the 
seaside. If you don’t lolieve me, ask Mrs. d?nmer. Number 
1, Slains Row, Ramsgate.” 

No address, no date, no signature—an anonymous 
letter, the first ho had over received in the long course of 
his life. 

His hard brain was in no way affected by the liquor 
that he had drunk. lie'sat down on his bed, mechanically 
folding and refolding the letter. The reference to “ Mrs. 
Turner ” produced no impression on him of any sort; no 
person of that name, common as it was, happened to bo 
numbered on the list of his friends or his customers. But 
for one circumstance, ho would have thrown the letter 
aside, in contempt. His mcmoiy reverted to his wife’s 
incomprehensible behaviour at parting. Addressing him 
through that remembr-ance, the anonjunous warning 
assumed a certain importance to his mind. Ho went down 
to his desk, in the back office, and took his wife’s letter 
out of the drawer, and read it through slowly. “ Ha 1 ” ho 
said, pausing as he came across the sentence which re¬ 
quested him to write beforehand, in the unlikely event of 
his deciding to go to Ramsgate. He thought again of the 
strangely persistent way in which his wife had dwelt on 
his trusting her;die recalled her nervous anxious looks, 
her deepening colour, her agitation at one moment, and 
then her sudden silence and sudden retreat to the cab. 
Red by these irritating influences, the inbred suspicion in 
his nature began to take fire slowly. She might be 
innocent enough in asking him to give her notice before 
he joined her at the seaside—she might naturally bo 
anxious to omit no needful preparation for his comfort. 
Still, he didn’t like it; no, ho didn’t like it. An appear¬ 
ance as of a slow collapse i)aBscd little by little ovm his 
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rugged wrinkled face. He looked many years older than 
his age; as be sat at the desk, with the flaring candlelight 
close in front of him, thinking. The anonj^mous letter lay 
before him, side by side with his wife’s letter. On a 
sudden, he lifted his gray head, and clenched his fist, and 
struck the venomous written warning as if it had been a 
living thing that could feel. “ Whoever you are,” he said, 
“ I’ll take your advice.” 

He never even made the attempt to go to bod that 
night. His pipe helped him through tlie comfortless and 
dreary houis. Once or twice ho thought of his daughter. 
Why had her mother been so anxious about her ? Why 
had her mother taken her to Eamsgate? Perhaps, ns a 
blind—ah, yes, perhaps as a blind! More for the sake of 
something to do thim for any other reason, ho packed a 
handbag with a .few necessaries. As soon as the servant 
was stirring, he ordered her to make him a cup of strong 
coffee. After that, it was time to show himself as usual, 
on the opening of the shop. To his astonishment, lie 
found his clerk taking down tho shutters, in place of the 
23orfer. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. “Whore is 
Famaby ? ” 

The clerk looked at his master, and paused aghast with 
a shutter in his hands. “ Good Lord ! what has come to 
you ^ ” he cried. “ Are you ill ? ” 

Old Ronald angrily repeated his 'question: “ Where is 
Farnaby ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” was tho answer. 

“ You don’t know ? Have you been up to his bed¬ 
room ? ” 

“ Yea ” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, he isn’t in his bedroom, And, what’s more, his 
lied hasn’t been slept in last night. Farnaby’s off, sir— 
nobody knows whore.” 

Old Ronald drojiped heavily into the nearest chair. 
This second mystery, following on the mystery of tho 
anonymous letter, staggered him. But his business 
instincts were still in good working order. He hold out 
uis keys to tho clerk. “ Get the potty cash-book,” he said, 
“ and see if the money is all right.” 
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The clerk received the keys under protest. “ That's not 
the right reading of the riddle,” he reraarked. 

“ IJo as I tell you! ” 

The clerk opened the money-drawer under the counter; 
counted the pounds, shillings, and pence paid hy chance 
customers up to the closing of the shop on the previous 
evening; compared the result with the petty cash-book, 
and answered, “ Eight to a halfpenny.” 

Satisfied so far, Old Eonald oondcscondod to approach 
the speculative side of the subject, with the assistance of 
his subordinate. “If what you said just now means 
anything,” he resumed, “if means that you suspect the 
reason why Famabj' has left my service. Let’s hear it.” 

“You know that I never liked John Famaby,” the 
clerk began. “ An active young fellow and a clover young 
fellow, I grant you. But a bad servant for all that. False, 
Mr. Eonald—false to the marrow of his bones.” 

Mr. Eonald’s patience liogan to give way. “ (knue to 
the facts,” he growled. “ Why has Famaby gone off with¬ 
out a word to anybody ? Do you know that? ” 

“I know no more than you do,” the clerk answered 
coolly. “ Don’t fly into a passion. I have got some facts 
for you, if you will only give mo time. Turn them over 
in your o^vn mind, and see what they come to. Throe 
d^s ago I was short of postage-stamps, and I went to the 
office. Famaby was there, vvaiting at the desk where they 
pay the post-office orders. There must have been ten or 
a dozen people with letters, orders, and what not, between 
him and me. I got behind him quietly, and looked over 
his shoulder. I saw the clerk give him the money for his 
post-office order. Five pounds in gold, which I reckoned 
as f hoy lay on the counter, and a bank-note besides, which 
he crumpled up in his hand. I can’t tell you how much 
it was for; I only know it was a bank-note. Just ask 
yourself how a porter on twenty shillings a week (with a 
mother who fakes in washing, and a father who takes in 
drink) comes to h.ave a correspondent who sends him an 
orderfor five sovereigns—and a bank-note, value unknown. 
Say he’s turned betting-man in secret. Very good. There’s 
the post-office order, in that case, to show that he’s got a 
mn of luck. If he has got a run of luck, tell me this— 
why does he leave his place like a thief in the night? 
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lie’s not a slave; he’s not even an apprentice. Wlien he 
thiiiks he can hotter himself, he has no earthly need to 
keep it a secret that he means to leave yonr service. He 
may have mot with an accident, to ho sure. But that’s 
not my belief. I say he’s up to some mischief. And now 
comes the question: What are we to do?” 

Mr. Eonald, lisfening with his head down, and without 
interposing a word on his own part, made an extraordinary 
answer. “ Leave it,” he said. “ Leave it till to-morrow.” 

“ Why ? ” the dork answered, without ceremony. 

Mr. Eonald made another extraordinary answer. 
“Because I am obliged to go out of town for the day. 
Look after the business. Tlie ironmonger’s man over the 
way will help you to put up the shutters at night. If' 
anybody inquires for mo, say I shall l)o back to-morrow.” 
With those itarting directions, heedless of the effect that 
ho had prodiiood on the clerk, he looked at his watch, and 
left the shop. 


IV. 

The boll which gave five minutes’ notice of the starting 
of the Ihuusgate train had just rung. 

While the other travellers were hastening to the plat¬ 
form, two persons stood passively apart as it they had not 
(ven yet decided on taking their places in the train. One 
of the two was a smart young man in a cheap travelling 
suit; mainly noticeable by his florid complexion, his 
restless dark eyes, and his profusely curling black hair. 
'I’he oilier was a middle-aged woman in frowsy garments; 
fall and stunt, sly and sullen. The smart young man 
stood behind the uncongenial-looking person with whom 
he had associated himself, using her as a screen to hide 
him while ho watched the travellers on their way to the 
train. As the boll rang, the woman suddenly faced her 
companion, and pointed to the railway clock. 

“ Are yon w aiting to make ujr your mind till the train 
has gone?” she asked. 

The young man frowned impatiently, “ I am waiting 
for a person whom I expect to see,” ho answered. “If 
the person travels by this tiuiu, we shall travel by it. If 
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not, vd shall como back here, and look out for the next 
traiii. and so on till night-time, if it’s necessary.” 

The woman fixed her small scowling gray eyes on the 
man as ho rejiUed in'those terms, “Look huro!” she 
broke out. “ 1 like to see my way before mo. You’re a 
stranger, young Mister; and it’s as likely as not you’ve 
given me a false name and address. That don’t matter. 
False names aie commoner than true ones, in my line of 
life. But mind this 1 I don’t stir a stop farther till I’ve 
got half the money in my hand, and my rcturu-tioket 
there and back.” 

“ Hold your tongue! ” the man suddenly interposed in 
a whisper. “ It's all right. I’ll get the tickets.” 

lie looked while ho spoke at an elderly tiavt ller, 
hastening by with his head down, deep in Ihuuglit, 
noticing nobody. The traveller was Mi'. I’unald. 'I’lie 
j'oung man, who had that moment recognized him. was his 
runaway porter, John Farnaby. 

Beturniug with tho tickets, the porter toolc his i ci'client 
travelling companion by'tho arm, and Imrriod Inr nhaig 
tho platfonn to tho train. “ I'he money! ” she whispered, 
as they took their plai'os. Farnaby' handl'd it to In r. 
ready wrapped up in a inr r.sel of paiier. She opened tho 
paper, sati'-licd henself tliat no trick hn'’ been plavcd her, 
and leaned back in her corner to go to slccjt. tl'ho train 
started. Old Eonald travelled hy the second cla.ss; his 
porter and his porter s conij'c.nion aeconipaniiul him sc'U'ctly 
hy the third. 


V. 


It was still early in tho afternoon when Mr. Eonald 
descended tho narrow street which leads from the high 
land of the South-Eastom railway station to tho port of 
Eamsgate. Asking liis way of the first policeman wliom 
ho met, ho tni'ned to tlio loft, and reached tho cliff on 
which, the honses in Albion Place are situated. Famahy 
followed him at a discreet distance; and tho woman 
followed Famahy. 

Arrived in sight of the lodging-house, Mr, Eonald 
paused—partly to recover his breath, partly to compose 
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himself. Ho was conscious of a change of feeling as he 
looked up at the windows: his errand suddenly assumed 
a contemptible aspect in his own eyes. Ho* almost felt 
ashamed of himself. After twenty ye<ars of undisturbed 
married life, was it possible that he had doubted bis wife 
—and that at the instigation of a stranger whose name 
even was unknown to him ? “ If she was to step out in 
the balcony, and see me down here,” he thought, “ what a 
fool 1 should look! ” Ho felt half-inclined, at the moment 
when ho lifted the knoclior of the door, to put it back 
(igain quiot] 3 ', and return to London. No! it was too late. 
'I'lie maid-servant was hanging up her bird-cage in tho area 
of tho house; tho maid-servant had seen him. 

“Does Mis. Eonald lodge here?” ho asked. 

The girl lifted her cj’obrowB and opened her mouth— 
stared at him in speechless confusion—and dis-appeared in 
tlio Icikhen regions. This strange reception of his iiujuiiy 
irritated him unror..s()iiabl 3 '. Ho knocked with tho absurd 
violence of a man rvlio vents his anger on the first con- 
voniout thing that lio can find. The landlady 0 ]) 0 i;cd tlio 
doiii, and Idokeit at him in stem and silent surprise. 

“Does Mrs. Itonald lodge here?” ho repealed. 

The landlady' ausvverod with some appearance of effort 

— tile elVoit of a person who was iiarcfnliy ceusidering her 
words before she permitted them to ]iass her lip.s. 

“.Mis. Koiiald has taken rooms In-re. But she lias not 
aecuj'ied iliem .yet.” 

“Nid. (loeupied them yet?” The words bewildered 
liiiii as if tliey had boon spoken in an unknown tongue. 
Ifo stood stupidly’' silent on tho dooivtep. ITis anger 
was gone; and an all-mastering i'ear throbbed heavily 
it his heart. Tho landlady looked at him, and said to hor 
leerct self: “Just what I snspoedod; there is something 
ivvong! ” 

“I’orhaps I have not sufficiently explained myself, sir,” 
die resumed with giuvo politeness. “ Mrs. Ilonald told mo 
hat she was stoying at Eamsgate with friends. She 
would move into my hotise, she said, when her friends left 

- but they had not quite settled tho day yet. She calls 
lore for letters. Indeed, she was here early this morning, 
.0 pay the second week’s rent. I asked when she thought 
if moving in. Sho didn’t soom to know; hor Iriouda (as J 
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understood) liad not made up their minds. I must say 
I thought it a little odd. Would you like to leave any 
message?” 

He recovered himself sufSciontly to speak. “ Can yon 
toll me where her friends live?” he said. 

The landlady shook her head. “ No, indeed. L offered 
to save Mrs. Itouald the trouble of calling hero, by sending 
. letters or cards to her present residence. She declined the 
L offer—and she has never mentioned the address. Would 
• you like to come in and rest, sir? I will see that your 
oai’d is taken cave of, if you wish to leave it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am—it doesn’t matter—good morn¬ 
ing.” 

The landlady looked after him as he descended the 
house-steps. “ It’s tlie luisband, I’eggy,” she said to the 
servant, waiting inquisitively behind her. “Poor old 
gentleman! And such a respectable-looking woman, too! ” 

Mr. IJonald walked mechanically to the end of the row 
of houses, and met the wide grand view of sea and sky. 
There wore some seats behind the railing which fem^ed Iho 
edge of the cliff. He sat down, perfectly stu]iefied and 
hclidcss, on the nearest bench. 

At the close of life, the lo.ss of a man’s customary 
nourishment extends its debilitating influence rapklly 
from his body to his mind. Mr. Itonald had tasted nothing 
but his cup of coil'oo since the previous night. His mind 
began to wander strangely: ho was not angry or frightened 
or distressed. Instead of thinking of what had just 
happened, ho was thinking of his young days when ho had 
been a cricket-player. One special game revived in his 
memory, at which ho had been struck on the head by the 
ball. “ Just the same feeling,” he reflected vacantly, with 
his hat off, and his hand on his forehead. “Dazed and 
giddy—just the same feeling! ” 

Ho loaned back on the bcni;h, and fixed his eyes on tho 
sea, and wondered languidly what had come to him. 
Famaby and the woman, still following, waited round tho 
comer whore they could just keep him in view. 

The blue lustre of tho sky was without a cloud; tho 
sunny sea leapt under tho fresh westerly breeze. From 
thfe beach, the ciios of children at play, tho sliouts of 
4onkey-boys driving their poor boasts, the distant notes 
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of brass instruments playing a waltz, and the mellow 
. music of the small waves breaking on the sand, rose 
joyously together on the fragrant air. On the next bench, 
a dirty old boatman was prosing to a stupid old visitor. 
Mr. llonald listened, with a sense of vacant content in the 
mere act of listening. The boatman’s words found their 
way to his oars like the other sounds that were abroad in 
the air. “ Yes; them’s the Goodwin Sands, where yon see 
the light-ship. And that steamer there, towing a vessel 
into the harbour, that’s the Eamsgate Tug. Do you kno«p 
what I should like to see ? I should like to see the Eams- 
gatc Tug blow up. Why? I’ll tell you why, I belong 
to Broadstairs ; I don’t belong to Eamsgate. Very Avell. 
I’m idling hero, as you may see, without one copper piece 
in my pocket to rub against another. What trade do I 
belong to ? I don’t belong to no trade; I belong to a boat. 
The boat’s rotting at Broadstairs, for want of Avork. And 
all along of Avhat? All along of the Tug. The Tug has 
took the broad out of our mouths: mo and my mates. 
Wait a bit; I’ll shoAv j'ou how. What did a ship do, in 
the good old times, Avhen she got on them sands—Goodwin 
tsands? Went to pieces, if it come on to blow; or got 
suoked down little by little Avhen it was fair weather. 
IV'ow I’m coming to it. What did We do (in the good old 
times, mind yon) Avhen we happened to see that ship in 
distress? Out Avith our boat; blow high or blow low, out 
Avith our boat. And saved the lives of tho crow, did you 
say? Well, yes; saving tho crcAv was part of the day’s 
Avork, to bo sure; the part Ave didn’t get paid for, ‘VVo 
saA’ed /fte cargo, Master! and got salvage!! Hundreds of 
jiounds, I tell you, divided amongst us by law!!! Ah, 
those times are gone. A parcel of sneaks got together, 
and subscribe to build a Steam-’rug. When a ship gets 
on tho sands now, out goes tho Tug, night and day alike, 
and brings her safe into harbour, and takes tho bread out 
or our mouths. Shameful— that’s what I call it—shame¬ 
ful.” 

The last words of the boatman’s lament fell lower, 
lower, lower on Mr. Bonald’s ears—^ho lost them altogether 
—he I lost tho view of the sea—ho lost the sense of 
the wind blowing over him. Suddenly, ho was roused 
as if from a deep sleep. On one side, tho man fi'om 
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Broadutaii's was shaking him hy the collar. ■ “I say, 
Master, cheer up; what’s come to you?” On the other 
side, a compassionate lady was otfcring her smelling- 
bottle. “ I am afraid, sir, you have fainted.” ITo struggled 
to his feet, and vacantly thanked the lady. The man from 
Binadstairs—with an eye to salvage—took charge of the 
human wreck, and towed him to the nearest public-house. 
“ A chop and a glass of brandy-and-water,” said this good 
Samaritan of the nineteenth century. “ That’s what vou 
want. I’m peckish myself, and I’ll keep you company.” 

Ite was perfectly passive in the hands of any one who 
would tidco charge of him; ho submitted as if he htrd been 
the boatman’s dog, and had heard the whistle. 

It could only be truly said that ho had coma to him¬ 
self, when there had been time enough for him to fool the 
reanimating influence of the food and drink. Then ho got 
on his feet, and looked with incredulous wonder at the 
companion of his meal. The man from Broadstairs opened 
his greasy lijis, and w’as silenced by the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a gold coin between Mr. Ronald’s finger and 
thumb. “ ilon’t speak to mo; paj' the bill, and bring mo 
the change outside.” AVhen the boatman joined him, ho 
was reading a letter; walking to and fro, aud speaking at 
intervals to himself. “ God help mo, have I lost my 
senses? I don’t know what to do nest.” Ho referred to 
the letter again: “ If you don’t believe me, ask Mr.s. 
'Turner, Number 1, Slains Row, Ramsgate.” lie put the 
letter back in his pocket, and rallied suddenly. “ Slains 
Row,” he said, turning to the boatman. “Take mo there 
directly, and keep the change for yourself.” 

The boatman’s gratitude was (appaiently) beyond ex¬ 
pression in words. He slapped his pocket cheerfully, and 
that was all. Leading the way inland, ho went downhill, 
and uphill again—then turned aside towards the eastern 
extremity of the town. 

Famaby, still following, with the woman behind him, 
stopped when the boatman diverged towards the cast, and 
looked up at the name of the street. “ I’ve got my instruc¬ 
tions,” he said; “I know where he’s going. Step outl 
We’ll get there before him, by anotlior way.” 

Mr. Ronald and his guide reached a row of poor little 
houses, with poor little gardens in front of them and 
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behind them. The back windows looked out on downs 
and iiclds lying on either side of the road to I’roadslairs. 
It was a lost and lonely spot. The guide stopped, and put 
a question with inquisitive respect. “ What number, sir ? ” 
Mr. Eonald had suflicicntly recovered himself to keep his 
Dwn counsel. “ That will do,” ho said. “ You can leave 
me.” The boatman waited a m.iment. Mr. Ronald looked 
it him. Tho boatman was slow to understand that his 
leadership had gone from him. “ You’re sure you don’t 
want mo any more ? ” ho said. “ Quito sure,” Mr. Ronald 
aiisworcd. Tho man from Broadstairs retired—with Lis 
salvage to comfort him. 

K umher 1 was at tho farther oxlromity of tho row of 
houses. When Mr. Ronald rang tho bell, tho spies were 
already posted. Tho woman loitered on the road, within, 
view of tho door. Rarnaby w.as out of sight, round tho 
corner, watching tho honso over the low wooden palings 
of tho back garden. 

A lazy-looking man, in his shirt sleeves, oi'ciied tho 
door. “ Mrs. Tumor at homo ? ” ho repeated. “ Well, 
she’s at home ; but she’s too busy to see anybody. What’s 
your pli.'asui'c ? ” Mr. Ronald declin<'d to accept excuses or 
to answer (pustions. “ I must sec JIrs. Turner directly,” 
lie said, “cu important business.” His tone and manner 
liad their effect on tho lazy man. “What name?” ho 
asked. Mr. Rorrald doeliuod to moiition his name. “ Give 
my message,” ho sai'l. “ I won’t detain Mrs. Turner more 
than a minute.” Tho man hesitated—and opened tho 
door of tho front parlour. An old woman was fast asleep 
:m a ragged little sofa. The man- gave up tho front 
parlour, and tried tho buck parlour next. It was empty. 
•' Please to avait here,” ho said -and went away to deliver 
bis message. 

Tho parlour rvas a mi.serably furnished room. Through 
tho open window, the patch of hack garden was barely 
visible under fluttering rows of linen hangiug out on lines 
to dr}'. A pack of dirty cards, and some iilaiu needlework, 
littered the bare little table. A cheap American cluck 
ticiced with stern and steady activity on tho mantelpiece. 
The smell of onions was in tho air. A torn newspaper, 
with stains of beer on it, lay on the floor. There was 
gome sinister i^^fiuqnce in the place which .affected Mr. 
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Konald painfully. Ho felt liimself trembling, and eat 
down on one of the rickety chairs. The minutes followed 
one another wearily. He heard a trampling of feet in the 
room above—then a door opened and closed—then the 
rustle of a woman’s dress on the stairs. In a moment 
more, the handle of the parlour door was turned. He rose, 
in anticipation of Mrs. Turner’s appearance. The door 
opened. He found himself face to face with his wife. 


VI. 

John Farnaby, posted at the garden paling, suddenly 
lifted his head and looked towards the open window of tho 
back parlour. He refleettsd for a moment— and then joined 
his female companion on tho road in front of the house. 

“ I want you at tho back garden,” ho said. “ Como 
along! ” 

“ IIow much longer am I to be kept kicking my heels 
in this wretched hole ? ” tho woman asked sulkily. 

“ As much longer as I please—if you want to go bark 
to London with tho other half of the money.” Ho showed 
it to her as ho spoke. She followed him without another 
word. 

Arrived at the paling, Farnaby pointed to the window, 
and to tho back garden door, which was left ajar. “ Speak 
softly,” ho ’ivhisporcd. “ Do you hoar voices in tho 
house ? ” 

“I don’t hoar wliat they’re talking about, if that's 
what you moan.” 

“ I don’t hc.ar, either. Now mind what 1 tell you—I 
liave reasons of my own for getting a little nearer to that 
window. Sit down under tho paling, so that you can’t bo 
seen from tho house. If you hoar a row, you may take it 
for granted that I am found out. In that case, go back to 
London by tho next train, and meet me at the terminus at 
two o’clock to-morrow afternoon. If nothing ha^jpens, 
wait where you are till you hear from mo or see mo 
again.” 

He laid his hand on tho low paling, and vaulted over 
it. Tho linen hanging up in tho garden to dry offered 
him a means of concealment (if any one happened to look 
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ont of tlie window) of which ho skilfully availod hiniBC 
The dust-biu was at tho side of the house, situated at'^“ 
right angle to the parlour window. He was safe behind 
tho bin, provided no one appeared on tho path which con¬ 
nected the patch of garden at the back ^vith tho patch in 
front. Here, running tho risk, he waited and listened. 

The first voice that reached his ears was the voice of 
Mrs. Eonald. She was speaking with a firmness of tone 
that astonished him. 

“ Hear me to the end, Benjamin,” she said. “ I have a 
right to ask as much as that of my husband, and I do ask 
it. If I had been bent on nothing but saving tho reputa¬ 
tion of our miserable girl, you would have a right to blame 
mo for keeping you ignorant of tho oalamity that has 
fallen on us-” 

There tho voice of her husband interposed sternly. 
“ Calamity I Say disgrace, everlasting disgiaoo.” 

Mrs. Konald did not notice the intoiTuption. Sadly 
and i)atiently she went on. 

“ But I had a harder trial still to face,” she said. “ I 
had to save her, in spite of herself, from the wretch who 
has brought this infamy on us. Ho has acted throughout 
in <!old blood; it is his interest to marry her, and from 
first to last ho has plotted to force tho mairiage on us. 
For God’s sake, don’t speak loud! She is in the room 
above us; if she hears you it will bo the death of her. 
].)on’t siipposo I am. talking at random; I have looked at 
his letters to her; I have got the confession of the servant- 
girl. Such a confession I Emma is his victim, body and 
soul. I know it! I know that she sent him money (my 
money) from this place. I know that tho servant (at her 
in.stigation) informed him by telegraph of tho birth of tho 
child. Oh, Benjamin, don’t curse the poor helpless infant 
—such a sweet little girl I Don’t think of it! don’t think 
of it! Show mo the letter that brought you here; I want 
to see tho letter. Ah, I can tell you who wrote it I He 
wrote it. In his own interests; always with his own 
interests in view. Don’t you see it for yourself? If I 
sucoecd in keeping this shame ajid misery a secret from 
everybody—if I take Emma away, to some place abroad, 
on pretence of her health—^thero is an end of his hope of 
becoming your son-in-law; there is an end of his being 

0 
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'an into the business. Yes 1 he, the low-lived vagabond 
vO puts up the shop-shutters, he looks forward to being 
taken into partnership, and succeeding you when you die! 
Isn’t his object in writing that letter as plain to you now 
as the heaven above us? His one chance is to sot j'our 
toinpor in a flame, to provoke the scandal of a discovery— 
and to force the marriage on us as the only remedy left. 
Am I VTong in making any sacrifice, rather than bind our 
girl for life, our own flesh and blood, to such a man as 
that? Surely you can feel for me, and forgive me, now. 
How could I own the truth to you, before 1 left London, 
knowing- you as I do? How could I e.xpect yon to bo 
patient, to go into hiding, to pass under a false name—to 
do all the degrading things that must bo done, if we are. 
to keep Emma out of this man’s way? No! I know no 
more than you do where Parnaby is to be found. Hush! 
there is the door-boll. It’s the doctor’s time for his visit. 
I tell you again I don’t know—on my sacred woul of 
honour, I don’t know where Parnaby is. Oh, be quiet! 
1)6 quiet! there’s the doctor going upstairs! don’t lot tho 
doctor hoar you! ” 

So far, she had succeeded in composing her hnsband. 
But the fury which she had innocently roused in him, in 
her oagorncss to justify horcelf, now broke beyond all 
control. “ You lie I ” ho cried furiously. “ If you know 
everything else about it, you know whore Parnaby is. I’ll 
be tho death of him, if I swing for it on tho gallow.s I 
Where is ho? where is ho?” 

A shriek from the upper room silenced liim before Mrs. 
Bonald could speak again. His daughter had heard him; 
his daughter had recognized his voice. 

A cry of terror from her mother echoed tho cry from 
above; the sound of tho oiioning and closing of tlie door 
followed instantly. Then there was a momentary silence. 
Then Mrs. llonald’s voice was heard from the upper rooTii 
calling to tho nurse, asleep in tho front parlour. 'I’lio 
nurse’s gruff tones were just audible, answering from Iho 
parlour door. There was another interval of silence; 
broken by another voice—a stranger’s voice—.speaking at 
the open window, close by. 

“ Pollow me upstairs, sir, directly,” the voice said in 
peremptory tones. “As your daughter’s medical attend- 
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ant, I toll you in the plainest toms that yon have 
seriously frightened her. In her critical condition, I 
decline to answer for her life, unless you make the attempt 
at least fo" undo the mischief you have done. Whether 
you mean it or not, soothe her with kind words; say you 
have forgiven her. No I I have nothing to do with your 
domestic troubles; I have only my patient to think I 
don’t cai^B what she asks of yon, you must give w'ay « her 
now. If she falls into convulsions, she will die—and her 
death will bo at your door.” 

So, with feebler and feebler interruptions from Mr. 
Ronald, the doctor spoke. It ended plainly' in his being 
obeyed. The departing footsteps of the men w'ere the 
next sounds to be hoard. After that, there was a pause of 
silence—a long pause, broken by Mrs. Ronald, calling 
again from the upper regions. “ Take the child into the 
back parlour, nurse, and wait till I come to you. It’s 
cooler there, at this time of day.” 

The wailing of an infant, and the gruff complaining of 
the nurse, were the next sounds that reached Farnaby' in 
his hiding-place. The nurse was grumbling to herself 
over the grievance of having been awakened from her 
sleep. “Aftw being up all night, a_,person wants rest. 
'J’hero’s no rest for anybody in riiis house. My head’s as 
heavy as lead, and every bone in mo has got an ache 
in it.” 

Reforo long, the renewed silence indicated that she 
had succeeded in hu.shing the child to sleep. Farnaby 
forgot the i:ostraints of caution for the first time. His 
face flushed with excitement; he ventured nearer to the 
window, in his eagerness to find out what might happen 
next. After no long interval, the next sound came—a 
sound of heavy breathing, which told him that the drowsy’ 
ntirse was falling asleep again. The window-sill was 
within reach of his hands. Ho waited until the heavy 
breathing deepened to snoring. Then he drew himself up 
by' the window-sill, and looked info the room. 

I’ho nurse was fast asleep in an arm-chair; and the 
child was fast asleep on her lap. 

He dropped softly to the ground again. Taking off 
his shoos, and putting them in his pockets, ho ascended 
the two or three steps which led to the half-oiten back 
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garden door. Airived in tlio passage, he conld just liear 
them talking upstairs. They were no doubt still absorbed 
in their troubles; he had only the servant to dread. Tlio 
sjplashing of water in tho kitchen informed him that she 
was saTmy occupied in washing. Slowly and softly ho 
opened the back parlour door, and stole across the room to 
the nurse’s chair. . 

One of her hands still rested on the child. Tho serious 
risk was the risk of waking her, if he lost his presence of 
mind and hurried it 1 

He glanced at tho American clock on tho mantelpiece. 
The result relieved him; it was not so lato as he had 
feared. He knelt down, to steady himself, as nearly as 
possible on a level with the nurse’s knees. By a hair’s- 
breadth at a time, ho got both hands under tho child. By a 
hair’s-broadth at a time, he drew the cliild away from her; 
leaving her hand resting on her lap by degrees so gradual 
that the lightest sleeper could not have felt tho change. 
That done (barring accidents), all was done. Keeping the 
child lusting easily on his left arm, he had his right hand 
free to shut the door again. Arrived at the garden steps, 
a slight change passed over the sleeping infant’s face—^tho 
delicate little creature shivered as it iclt the full flow of 
tho open air. He softly laid over its face a corner of tho 
woollen shawl in which it was wrapped. The child 
reposed as quietly on his arm as if it had still been on tho 
nurse’s lap. 

In a minute more he was at tho paling. The woman 
rose to receive him, with tho first smile that had crossed 
her face since they had left London. 

“ So you’ve got tho baby ? ” she said. “ Well, you are 
a deep one! ” 

“ Take it,” he answered irritably. “ We haven’t a 
moment to lose.” 

Only stopping to put on his shoos, ho led tho way 
towards the more central) part of the town. The first 
person he met directed him to the railway station. It was 
close by. In five minutes more tho woman and the baby 
were safe in the train to London. 

“ There’s the other half of the money,” he said, hand¬ 
ing it to her through the carriage window. 

The woman eyed the child in her arms with a frown- 
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iug oxproHsion of doubt. “ All very well as long as it 
lasts,” sbe said. “ And what after that ? ” 

“ Of eourse, I shall call and see you,” he answered. 

She looked hard at him, and expressed the whole value 
she set on that assurance in four words. “ Of coui-se you 
wUl!” 

The train started for London. Farnaby watched it, 
as it left the platform, with a look of unteigned relief. 
“ There I ” he thought to himself, “ Emma’s reputation is 
safe enough now! When we are married, we mustn’t 
have a love-child in the way of our prospects in life.” 

Leaving the station, he stopped at the refreshment 
room, and drank a glass of brandy-and-water. “ Something 
to screw me up,” he thought, “for what is to come.” 
What was to come (after ho had got rid of the child) 
had been carefully, considered by him, on the journey 
to Eamsgate. “ Emma’s husband-that-is-to-be ”—^he had 
reasoned it out—“ will naturally be the first person Emma 
wants to sec, when the loss of the baby has upset the 
house. If Old Eoiiald has a grain of afibetion loft in him, 
he must lot her marry mo after that! ” 

Acting on this view of his position, ho took the way 
that led hack to Slains Itow, and rang the door-bell as 
became a ^'isito^ who had no reasons for concealment now. 

Tho household was doubtless already disorganized by 
the discovery of the child’s disappearance. Neither master 
nor servant was active in answering the bell. Farnaby 
submitted to bo kept waiting with perfect composure. 
There are occasions on which a handsome man is bound to 
put his personal advantages to their best use. He took 
out his ]tocket-comb, and touched up the arrangemeut of 
his whiskers with a skilled and gentle hand. Aj)proaching 
footsteps made themselves heard along the itassago at last. 
Farnaby put back his comb, and buttoned his coat briskly, 
“ Now for it! ” he said, as the door was opened at last. 


TUC or tub: fuoloous. 




TUB STORY. 


BOOK THE FIEST. 

AMELIUS AMONG TEE SOCIALISTS. 

CIIAFrER I. 

Sixteen years after the date of Mr. Ronald’s disastrous 
diseQvery at Raraagato—that is to say, in the year 1872— 
tho steamship Aquila loft tho port of New York, bound for 
Liverjiool. 

It was tlio month of Sc;ptemlior. Tho passengcr-Hst of 
tho Aquila liad comparatively fow names inscrihed on it. 
In tho autumn season, tho voyage from America to 
England, hut for the remunerative value of the cargo, 
would prove to be for tho nuist part a profitless voyage to 
shipowners. The flow of ptissengcra, at that time of year, 
sots steadily the other way. Americans are reiuruing 
from Euro ))0 to their own country. ?’ourists have delayed 
tho voyage until tiic fierce August hoat of the United 
fetates has subsided, and tho delicious Indian summer is 
ready to welcome them. At bed and board tho passengers 
by the Aquila on her homeward voyage had plenty of 
room, and the choicest morsels for everybody alike on tho 
well-spread dinner-table. 

The wind was favourable, tho weather was lovely. 
Cheerfulness and good-humour pervaded tho ship from 
stem to stem. The courteous captain did tho honours of 
tho cabin-tahle with the air of a gontleman who was 
receiving friends in his own house. The handsome doctor 
promenaded tho deck arm-in-arm with ladies in course 
of rapid recovery from tho first gastric consequences of 
travelling by sea. The excellent chief engineer, musical 
in his leisure moments to his fingers’ ends, played the 
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fiddle in his cabini, aocorapanied on the flute by that young 
Apollo of the Atlanjjp trade, the steward’s inato. Only on 
the third morning of the voyage was the harmony on 
board the Aquila disturbed by a passing moment of discord 
—duo to an unexpected addition to the ranks of tho 
passengers, in the shape of a lost bird I 

It was merely a weary little land-bird (blown out of 
its course, as tho learned in such matters supposed); and it 
perchetl on one of tho yards to rest and recover itself after 
its long flight. 

Tho instant the creature was discovered, tho insatiate 
Anglo-Saxon delight in killing birds, from the majestic 
eagle to tho contemptible sparrow, displayed itself in its 
fulLfrenzy. The crow ran about the decks, tho passengers 
nishod into their cabins, eager to seize tho first gun and 
to have the first shot. An old quarter-master of the Aquila 
was tho enviable man, who first found the means of 
destruction ready to his hand. Ho lifted the gun to his 
shoulder, he had his finger on tho trigger, when he was 
suddenly pounced upon by one of tlio }iassengcrs—a 
young, slim, sunburnt, active man—who smitchcd away 
the gun, discharged it over tho side of the vessel, and 
turned furiously on tho quarter-master. “ You wretch! 
would you kill tho poor weary bird that trusts our 
hospitality, and only asks us to give it a rest ? That little 
harmless thing is a.s much one of God’s creatures as yon 
arc. I’m ashamed of you—I’m horrified at you—you've 
got bird-murder in your face; 1 hate tho sight of j’ou! ” 

Tho quarter-master—a largo grave fat man, slow alike 
in his bodily and his mental movements—listened to this 
extraordinary remonstrance with a fixed stare of amaze¬ 
ment, and an open mouth from which the unspat tobacco- 
juice trickled in little brown streams. When tho impetuous 
young gentleman paused (not for want of words, merely 
for want of breath), the quarter-master turned about, and 
addressed himself to tho audience gathered round. “ Gentle¬ 
men,” ho said, with a Eoman brevity, “ this youhg fellow 
is mad.” 

Tho captain’s voice cheeked tho general outbreak of 
laughter. “ That will do, quarter-master. Lot it bo 
understood that nobody is to shoot the bird—and let me 
suggest to you, sir. that you might have expressed your 
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humano ecntiments quite as effectually iu loss videut 
language.” ^ 

Addressed in those tenns, the ii^petuous young man 
burst into another lit of excitement. “ You’re quite right, 
sir! I deserve every -word you have said to mo; I feel I 
have disgraced myself.” He ran after the quarter-master, 
and seized him by both hands. “I bog your.pardon; I 
beg your iiardon with all my heart. You would have 
served me right if you had thrown me overboard after the 
language I used to you. Pray excuse niy quick temper; 
pray forgive mo. "VYhat dp you say? ‘Lot bygones he 
liygoncs ’ ? That’s a capital way of putting it. You’re a 
tliorough good fellow. If I can ever bo of the smallest 
uso to you (thoro’.s my card and address in Loudon), lot 
mo know it; I entreat you, let mo know it.” lie returned 
in a violent huiry to the captain. “ I’ve made it up with 
tlio quarter-master, sir. lie forgives me; he bears no 
malice. Allow me to congratulate you on having such a 
good Christian in your ship. I wish I wa.s like him! 
l'].\cuso me, ladies and gentlemen, for the disturbance I 
have made. It shan’t happen again—I promise you that.” 

The male travellers in general looked at each other, 
and seemed to agree with the quarter-master’s opinion 
of their fellow-passenger. The women, touched by his 
evident sincerity, and clnirmed with his handsome blush¬ 
ing eager face, agreed that he was quite right to save the 
I)oor hir’d, and that it would he all the hotter for the 
weaker part of creation generally if other men were more 
like him. Whilo the various opinions were still In course 
of expression, the sound of the luncheon hell cleared the 
deck of the passcngrjrs, with two excoplions. One was 
the impetuous young man. The other was a middle-aged 
Iravolloi-, with a grizzled heard and a penetrating eye, 
who had silently observed the proceedings, and who now 
took the opportunity of introducing himself to the hero of 
the moment. 

“ Are you not going to take any luncheon ? ” he asked. 

“No, sii’. Among the people I have lived with wo 
don’t eat at intervals of three ot four hours, all day long.” 

“ Will you excuse me," pursued the other, “ if I own 1 
should like to know wlot people yon have been living 
with? My name is Hethoote; I was associated, at one 
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time of my life, with a college devoted to the ti'^ing of 
young men. From what I have seen and heard this 
morning, I fancy yon have, not been educated on any of 
the recognized ..$ystomB that am popular at the present 
day. ’ Am 1 right?” 

The excitable young man suddenly became the picture 
of resignation, and ans were d ifl a foimula of words as if 
he was repeating a lessoni 

“I am Olaudo-Amelius-Goldenheart. Aged twenty- 
one. Son, and only child, of the late Claude Goldenho-art, 
of'Shcdfield Heath, Buchinghamshire, England. I have 
been brought up by the Piimitive Christian Socialists, at 
Tadmor Community, State of Illinois. I have inherited 
an income of five hundred a year. And I am now, with 
the approval of the Community, going to London to see 
life.” 

Mr. Hethcote received this eppipus flow of information, 
in some doubt whether he had boon made the victim of 
coarse raillery, or whether he had merely hoard a quaint 
statement of facts. Claude-Amelius-Goldenheart saw that 
he had prodioed an unfavourable impression, and hastened 
to set himself right. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ I am not making game of 
you, as you seem to suppose. We are taught to be 
courteous to everybody, in our Community. 'J’he tnith is, 
there seems to bo something odd about mo (I’m sure I 
don’t know what), which makes people whom I meet on 
my travels curious to know who I am. If you’ll ploaso to 
remember, it’s a long way from Illinois to New York, and 
curious straugers aro not scarce on the journey. When 
one is obliged to keep on saying the same thing over and 
over again, a form saves a deal of trouble. I have made a 
form for myself—^whioh is respectfully at the disposal of 
any person who does me the honour to wish for my 
acquaintance. Will that do, sir? Very well, then ; shako 
hands, to show youSirc satisfied.” 

Mr. Hethcote shook hands, more than satisfied. lie 
found it impossible to resist the bright honest brown eyes, 
the simple winning cordial manner of the young follow 
Avith the quaint formula and tho strange name. “Como, 
Mr. Goldenheart,” he said, leading the w.ay to a seat on 
deck,let us sit down comfortably, and Ixa-^ a talk.” 
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“ Anything yon like, air—hut don’t call me Mr. Goldon- 
hoart.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Well, it sounds formal. And, besides, you’re old 
enough to be my father; it’s my duty to call you Mister— 
or Sir, as wo say to our elders at Tadmor. I have left all 
my friends behind mo at the (Community—and I feel 
lonely out here on this big ocean, among strangers. Do 
me a kindness, sir. Call me by my Christian name; and 
give me a friendly slap on tlio back if you find we get 
ttloi^ smoothly in the course of the day.” 

“ Which of your names shall it be ? ” Mr. Hcthcoto 
asked, humouring this odd lad. “ Claude? ” 

“No. Not Claude. The Primitive Christians said 
Claude was a finicking French name. Call mo Araolius, 
.and I shall begin to loci at homo again. If you’re in a 
hurry, cut it dorvn to three letters (as they did at Tadmor), 
and call mo Mel.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Hothcote. “Now, my ftiond 
Amelins (or Mol), I am going to spealc out plainly, as yon 
do. 'I’lie Primitive Christian Socialists must have great 
confidence in their system of education, to turn you adrift 
in the world without a companion to look after you.” 

“ you’ve hit it, sir,” Amelius answered coolly. “ They 
have unlimited confidence in their system of education. 
And I’m a proof of it.” 

“You h!ivo roh'itinn.'s in London, I suppose?” Mr. 
Hcthcoto proceeded. 

For tho first time the face of Amelins shou od ,'i shadow 
of sadness on it. 

“I liavo relations,” ho fwiid, “But I have promlswl 
never to claim their hospitality. ‘ 'i'hoy are hard and 
worldly; and they will mako you hard and worldly, too.’ 
That’s what my father said to mo on his death-bod.” He 
took off his hat when he mentioned his father’s death, and 
came to a sudden pause—with his head bent down, like a 
man absorbed in thought. In los.s than a minute ho put 
on his hat again, and looked up with his bright winning 
smile. “ We .s.ay a little prayer for the loved ones who 
are gone, when we speak of them,” he explained. “ But 
wo don’t say it out loud, for fear of seeming to parade our 
religious convictions. We hate cant in our Community.” 
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“I cordially agree witlx the Oommnnity, Amelitts. 
But, my good fellow, have you really uo friend to welcome 
you when you get to London ? ” 

Amelius answered the question mysteriously. “ W ait 
a little! ” he said—and took a letter from the breast-pocket 
of his coat. Mr. Hethcote, watching him, observed that 
he looked at the address with unfeigned pride and pleasure. 

“ One of our brethren at the Community has given mo 
this,” he announced. “ It’s a letter of introduction, sir, to 
a remarkable man—a man who is an example to all the 
rest of us. lie has risen, by dint of integrity and per¬ 
severance, from the position of a poor porter in a shop to 
be one of the most respected mercantile characters in the 
City of London.” 

With this explanation, Amelins handed his letter to 
Mr. llethcoto. It was addressed as follows 

To John Farndby, ICauiiire, 

ilessrit. Soncud & Fanmhtj, 

Stalionere, 

AldcTMgale Street, Lotidan. 


CIIAPTEIi 11. 

Mn. Hetucoi’E looked at the address on the letter with an 
expression of surprise, which did not escape the notice of 
Amelins. “ Do you know Mr. Farnaby ? ” ho asked. 

“ I have some acquaintance with him,” was the answer, 
given with a certain appcjirance of constraint. 

Amelius went on eagerly with his questions. “ What 
sort of man is he ? Do you think he will l>e prejudioetl 
against me, because I have been brought up at Tadmor V ” 

“ I must bo a little better acquainted, Amelius, with 
you and Tadmor before I can answer your question. 
Suppose you tell mo how you became one of the Socialists, 
to begin with?” 

“ I was only a little boy, Mr. Hethcote, at that time.” 

“Very good. Even little boys have memories. Is 
there any objection to your telling me what you can 
remember ? " 
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Amelins answered ratber sadly, with' his eyes bout on 
the deck. “1 remember something happening which 
threw a gloom over ns at homo in England. I heard that 
my mother was concerned in it. When I grew older, I 
never presumed to ask my father what it was; and he 
never offered to tell me. I only know this : that he for¬ 
gave her some wrong she had done him, and let her go on 
living at homo—and that relations and friends all blamed 
him, and fell away from him, from that time. Not long 
aftciwards, while I was at school, my mother died. 1 was 
sent for, to follow her funeral with my father. When we 
got back, and were alone together, ho took me on his kneo 
and kissed me. ‘ Which will you do, Amelins,’ bo said; 
‘ stay in England with your uncle and aunt? or come with 
mo all the way to America, and never go back to England 
again ? Take time to think of it.’ I wanted no time to 
think of it; I said, ‘ Go with you, papa.’ He frightened 
me by bursting out crying; it was the first time I had 
ever seen him in tears. I can understand it now. Ho liad 
been cut to the heart, and had borne it like a martyr; and 
his boy was his one friend left. Well, by the end of the 
week we w'ere on board the ship; and there we met a 
benevolent gentleman, with a long grey l)eard, who bade 
my father welcome, and presented me with a cake, lu 
my ignorance, I thought ho was the captain. Nothing 
of the sort. He was the first Socialist I had ever seen; 
and it was ho who had persuaded my father to leave 
England.” 

Mr. Hothcoto’s opinions of'Socialists began to show 
themselves (a little sourly) in Mr. Hothcote’s smile. “ And 
how did you got on w’ith this benevolent gentleman ? ” ho 
asked. “ After converting your father, did ho convert you 
—with the cake ? ” 

Amelius smiled. “ Ho him justice, sir; he didn’t trust 
to the cake. Ho waited till we wore in sight of the 
American land—and then he preached me a little sermon, 
on our arrival, entirely for my own use.” 

“A sermon?” Mr. Hethcoto repeated. “Very little 
religion in it, I suspect.” 

“ Very little indeed,, sir,” Amelius answered. “ Only 
as much religion as there is in the Now Testament. I was 
not quite old enough to understand him easily—so he 
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wrote dovm hts discourse on the fly-leaf of a story-book I 
had with me, and gave it to mo to read when 1 was tired 
of the stories. Stories were scarce with me in tliose days; 
and, wlicn I had exhausted my little stock, rather tlian 
road nothing I road my sermon—^i-ead it so often that I 
think I can rcraoraber every word of it now. ‘ My dear 
little boy, the Christian religion, as Christ taught it., has 
long ceased to bo the religion of the Christian. w(.\rl<l. 'A 
solti.'h and cruel Pretence is sc.t jtp in its place. Your 
own father is one example of tho truth of this saying of 
mine, lie has fulfilled tho first and foremost duty of a 
true Christian—the duty of forgiving an iujury. For this, 
he staSicbs disgraced in the estimation of all Ids friends ; 
they have renounced and ahandoned him. lie forgives 
them and seeks peace and good company in tlio New 
World, among Christians like himself. You will not 
repent leaving home with him; you will he one of a loving 
family and, when you arc old enough, you will bo freo to 
decide for yourself what j^our future life shall be.’ Tim!, 
•was all I knew about tho Socialists, when ■^ve reached 
Tadmor after our long journey.” 

Mr. Ilothcoto’s prejudices made their apix'aranco 
again. “A barren sort of place,” ho said, “judging by 
the name.” 

“Ikirren? What can yon be thinking of ? A prettier 
place I never saw, and never expect to see again. A clear 
Avinding river, running into a little blue lake. A broad 
hill-.sidc, all laid out in flower-gardens, and shaded by 
splendid trees. On the lop of the hill tho buildings of the 
Community, some of brick and some of rvood, so cover^ 
with ci-ocpers and so encircled with verandahs tliat I caift 
tell you to this day what stylo of archileefuro tlioj' were 
built in. More trees behind the honsos—and, on tho other 
side of tho hill, cornfields, notliing but cornfields rolling 
arvay and away in groat yellow plains, till they reached 
tho golden sky and the setting sun, and -were scon no 
more. That was our first view of Tadmor, when the 
stage-coach dropped us at the town.” 

Mr. Hethcoto still held out. “And wh:it about tlio 
pocnrlo who live in this earthly Paradise?” ho asked. 
“ Jfale and female saints—eh?” 

■ Oh dear no, sir I The very opjiositc of saints. They 
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cat and drink like their neighbonrs. They never think of 
wearing dirty horsehair when they can got clean linen. 
And when they are tempted to misconduct themselves, 
they find a bettor way out of it than knotting a cord and 
thrashing their own backs. Saints! They all ran out 
together to bid us welcome like a lot of school-children ,• 
the first thing they did was to kiss us, and the next thing 
Avas to give us a mug of tvino of their own making. 
Saints! Oh, Mr. Ilcthcoto, what will you accuse us of 
being next? 1 declare your suspicions of the poor Socialists 
lifccp cropping iip again as fast as I cut them down. May 
I make a guess, sir, Avilhout offending you? From one 
or two things I haA'c noticed, I strongly suspect you’re 
llriti.sh clergyman.” 

Mr. Ilothcote was conquered at last: he bui-st out 
hvugliing. “ Yon have discovered me,” ho said, “ tiwelling 
in a coloured cruAuit and a shooting jacket! lamfossl 
hlitiuld like to kaoA\’ Iioav.” 

*‘ It’s easily explained, sir. '''^’sitors of ail sorts are 
Avolcome at Tadinor. AVo luiA'e a largo experience of them 
in the travelling season. They all come Avith their OAvn 
private suspicion of us luriting about the corners of their 
cycti. Tliey see everything Ave have to bI'.oav ilioiu, and eat 
and drink at our table, and join in our amusements, and 
get as pleasant and friendly with us as can bo. The time 
comes to say good-bye—and then wo find them out. If a 
guest who has been laughing and enjoying himself all 
day, suddenly becomes serious Avhen ho takes his leave, 
and.~k/.'ws that little lurking doA-il of suspioiou again 
about iheconiers of his eyes—it’s ten chances to one that 
■ lie% a elerg'man. No offence, Mr. Hotlicote 1 I acknoAA'- 
ledgc Avitli 'p-asuro that the corners of your eyes are clear 
ugiiin. You'i'uot a very clerical clergyman, sir, after all 
— I don’t despir of converting yon, yet! ” 

“ Go on aamK your story, Amelins. You’re the queerest 
follow I have metwith, for many a long day past.” 

“ I’m a little dobtful about going on with my storj', 
sir. I have told you'mw I got to Tadmor, and Avhat if 
looks like, and what sort o.x'poplo live in the pl.ioe. If 1 
am to got on beyond that, I mst jump to the time Avhou 
I was old enouglr to learn the Euiesif the Oommilnily.” 
“Well—and what then?”/ 
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“ Well, Mr, Hotlicoto, soiho of tlic Knlcs might offonil 
you.” 

“ Tiy! ” 

“All right, sir I Don’t hlame mo; I'vi not ashamed of 
tho Eules. And now, if I am to speak, I must speak 
seriously on a serious subject; I must begin with our 
religious principles. Wo find our Christianity in tho 
spirit of the New Testament—not in the letter. Wo have 
thi-co good reasons for objecting to pin our faith on the 
words alone, in that book. First, because wo aro not sure 
that the English translation is always to bo depended on 
■as accurate and lionost. Secondly, bcaiuso ■wo kn(jw that 
'(since the invention of printing) there is not a copy of tho 
:book in existence which is free from errors of the press, 
and that (before the invention of printing) Ihoso errors, in 
manuscript copies, must as a matter of course have been 
far more serious and far more numerous. Thirdly, because 
there is plain internal evidonco (to say nothing of dis¬ 
coveries actually made in the present day) of interpolations 
and corruptions, introduced into tho manuscript cojiios as 
they succeeded each other in ancient times. These draw¬ 
backs aro of no importance, however, in our estimation. 
Wo find, in the spirit of the book, tho most simple and 
most jicrfect system of religion and morality that humanitj'’ 
has over received—and with that we are content. To 
reverence God; and to love our neighbour as ourselves: if 
wo had only those two commandments to guide us, wo 
should have enough. Tho whole collection of Doctrines 
(as they aro called) wo reject at once, without even 
stopping to discuss them. Wo a])ply to then' the test 
suggested by Christ himself: by their fruits y‘'shall know 
them. Tho fraits of Doctrines, in tho past (ti quote three 
instances only), havo been the Spanish lipiisition, tho 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and tho Tbrty Years’ War 
—and the fruits, in tho present, aro dimension, bigotry, 
and opposition to useful reforms. Awy with Doctrines! 
In the interests of Christianity, a’^ay with thoml We 
aro to love our enemies; wo ar'-to forgive injuries; we 
are th help tho needy; we arno be pitiful and courteous, 
slow to judge others, oahmed to exalt ourselves. Tliat 
teaching doesn’t lea'’to tortures, massacres, and wars; to 
envy, hatred, an malice—and for that reason it stands 
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rcTealod to tis as the toacliing that wo can trust. There 
is our religion, sir, as we find it in the Enles of the Com- 
innnity.” 

“ Very well, Amolius. I notice, in passing, that the 
Community is in one respect like the Pope—the Com¬ 
munity is infallible. Wo won’t dwell on that. You have 
stated your principles. As to the application of them 
next? Nobody has a right to bo rich among you, of 
course?” 

“ Put it the other way, Mr. llethcote. All men have a 
right to bo rich—provided they don’t make othijr people 
poor’, as a part of the process. AVo don’t trouble ourselves 
much,about money; that’s the truth. W’e are farmers, 
carpenters, weavers, and printers ; and what we earn (ask 
our neighbours if we don’t earn it hone.stly) goes into the 
common fund. A man who comes to us with money puts 
it into the fund, and so makes things easy for the next 
man, who comes w’itli empty pockets. AA’liilc they are with 
U.S, they all live in the same comfort, and have their equal 
share in the same profits—deducting the sum in rc.sei'VO 
for sudden calls and bad times. If they leave us, the man 
who has brought money with him has his undisputed 
l ight to take it away again ; and the man who has brought 
none bids ns good-bye, all the rit.-lier for his equal share in 
the profits which ho has personally earned. The only fuss 
at our place about money that 1 can rememher was the 
fuss about my five hundred a year. I wanted to hand it 
over to the fund. It was my owui, mind—inherited from 
my mother’s property, on my coming of age. The Eldera 
wouldn’t hear of it: the Council wouldn’t hear of it: the 
general vote of (he Community wouldn’t hear of it. ‘We 
agTeed with his father (hat ho should decide for himself, 
when he grew to manhood’—(hat was how thej' put it. 
‘ Let him go back (o the Old World; and let him he free 
to choose, by the test of his own cxpcrienco, what his 
fuluie life shall ho.’ ITow do you think it will end, 
Mr. nclhcotc? Shall I return to the Community? Or 
shall I stop in London? ” 

Mr. llethcote answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“Youwill stop in London.” 

“ I’ll bet you tw'o to one, sir, he goes hack to the Com¬ 
munity.” 

D 
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In those wortls, a third voice (spoating in a strong 
New England accent) insinuated itself into the oonversi- 
tion from behind. Amolius and Mr. Hethcote, looking 
round, discovered a long, lean, grave strangor—with his 
face overshadowed by a huge felt hat. “ Have you been 
listening to our conversation ? ” Mr. Hethcote asked 
haughtily. 

“ I have been listening,” answered the grave stranger, 
“with considerable interest. This young man, I find, 
opens a now chapter to nio in the book of humanity. Do 
you accept my bet, sir ? hly name is Rufus Dingwell; 
and my homo is at Ooolspriug, Mass. You do not bet 7 1 
express my regret, and have the pleasure of taking a seat 
alongside of you. What is your name, sir ? Hethcote 7 
We have one of that name at Coolspring. Ho is much 
resiiectcd. Mr. Claude A. Golilenhoart, you aro no 
stranger to mo—no, sir. I procured your name from tho 
steward, when the little difficulty oeennod just now about 
tho bird. Your name considerably surprised mo.” 

“ Why 7 ” Amolius asked. 

“Well, sir—not to say that your surnamo (being 
Goldcnheart) reminds one unexpectedly of ‘ Th« Pilgrim's 
Progress ’—I happen to bo ah'cady acquainted with you. 
By reprrtation.” 

Amolius looked puz7.1cd. “By reputation?” ho said. 
“ What does that mean 7 ” 

“It moans, sir", that you occupy a prominent position 
in a recent number of our popular jouraal, cntilled The 
Ooohpring Democrat. Tho lato romantic incident which 
caused the withdrawal of Miss Mellicont from your Com¬ 
munity has produced a species of social coflunotiou at 
Coolspring. Among our ladies, tho tone of sentiment, sir, 
is universally favourable to you. When I left, I do assure 
you, you were a popular character among us. Tho niimo 
of Claude A. Goldenhoart was, so to speak, in everybody’s 
mouth.” 

Amelins listened to this, with tho colour suddenly 
deepening on his face, and with every appoarnnee of heart¬ 
felt annoyance and regret. “ThoT-e is no such thing as 
keeping a secret in America,” he said, irritably. “ Some 
spy must have got among us; none of our people would 
have exposed tho poor lady to public comment. How 
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■would you like it, Mr. Diugwel], if tlio now&jiapcr 
piTblished tho private sorrows of your wife or youi- 
ii'Uf'hter? ” 

, iiiufus Dingwell answered with the straightforward 
w,nC!Prity„.of.. fo^lihg which is one of the indisputaWc 

f 'ltuos of his nation.' “I had not thought of it in that 
..^ht, sir,” he said. “You have hoon good enough to 
credit ino with a ■\vife or a daughter. I do not possess 
cither of those ladies; hut your argument hits me, not¬ 
withstanding—hits mo hard, I tell you.” Ho looked at 
.VJr. Hethcoto, who sat silently and stiffly disapproving of 
all this familiarity, and applied himself in perfeci. innoeeueo 
and good faith to making things pleasant in that quarter. 

“ You are a stranger, sir,” said Rufus; “ and you will 
doubtless wish to peruse the article n hich is the subject 
of conversation?” Ho took a nowspayier slip from his 
pocket-book, and offered it to the astonished Englishman. 
“I shall bo glad to hoar your sentiments, sir, on the 
view propounded bv our mutual friend, Claude A. Golden- 
heart.” 

Before Mr. Ilothcote could reply, Amelins ijitorposod' 
injjis own headlong way. “Give it to mo! I want to 
read it first! ” 

Ho snatched at the newspaper slip. Rufus chocked 
him with grave composure. “ I am of a cool tem])cramout 
myself, sir; hut that don’t prevent me from admiring heat 
in othcj's. Short of boiling jioint—mind that I ” With 
this hint, the wise Xew-Englandcr permitted Amelins to 
take possession of the i)rinted slip. 

Mr. Helheoto, finding an opportunity of saying a word 
at last, assorted himself a little haughlil}'. “1 beg yon 
will both of you understand that 1 decline to read anything 
which relates to another jicrsou’s private allairs.” 

. Neither the one nor tlio other of his compinions paid 
the slightest hoed to this announcement. Anudins w^as 
reading the newspaper extract, and placid Rnfus was 
watching him. In another moment, ho crumpled up iho 
slip, and throw it indignantly on the deck. “ It’s as full 
^of lies as it can hold I ” ho hurst out. 

“It’fl .Ml oyer the United States, hy this time,” Rufus 
remarked. “ And 1 don’t doubt wo shall find tho English 
papers have copied it, when we get to Liverpool. If you 
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■will talco my advice, sir, you "will cultivate a sagacious 
iusensibility to the comm'cuts of tho press.”' 

“Do you think I caro for myself?” Amclius asked 
indignantly. “It’s tho poor woman I am thinking of. 
What can I do to clear her chavactor?” 

“Well, sir,” suggested Bufus, “in your place, I shoul^ 
have a notification circulated through the ship, announcing 
a lecture on the subject (weather permitting) in the cmirso 
of the afternoon. That’s tho -way we should do it at 
Coolspi-ing.” 

Amclius listened without conviction. “It’s ccriainly 
useless to make a secret of tho matter now,” ho said; “ but 
I don’t sec my way to making it more public still.” llo 
paused, and looked at Mr. llcthcoto. “ It so happens, 
sir,” he resumed, “that this unfortunate alTair is an 
example of some of tho Buies of our Community, which 
I had not had time to speak of, when Mr. Dingwcll here 
joined us. It -will be a relief to me to contradict those 
abominable falsehoods to somebody; and I sbould like (if 
3 'ou don’t mind) to hear what you think of my conduct, 
from your own point of vituv. It might prcjiaro mo,” ho 
added, smiling ratber uneasily, “for what 1 may find in 
tho English newspapers.” 

With the.so words of infrodnelion he told his sad story 
—jocosely de.seribcd in the newspaper lioading as “ Miss 
Wcilieont and Goldeuheart among the fcJoii.'vli.-'ts at 
Tadmor.” 


CITABTEll III. 

“Nr.Ani.Y six months since,” said Am'-Uus, “ wo liad notice^ 
by letter td'tho ariival of uu unmarried English lady, who 
wished to bccomo a member of oxir Community. You will 
uuderstand my motive in keeping her family jiuino a 
secret: even the ncwspajtcr has grace enough only to 
mention her by her Christian name. I don’t want to 
cheat yon out of your interest; so I will own at once tliat 
kjiss MelHcent was not beautiful, and not young. Whe ' 
she came to u.s, shewas thirty eight years old, and tij 
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and tiial had set their marks on hot faco plainly enonch 
iof anybody to soe. Notwithstanding this, we all thou^t 
her an interesting woman. It might have hceu the sweet¬ 
ness of her voice; or perhaps it was something in her 
expression that took our fancy. There! I can’t explain 
it; I can only say there were young women and pretty 
nvoiuon at Tadmor who failed to win ns as Miss Mellicont 
did. Contradictory enongh, isn’t it ? ” 

Mr. Hethcoto said he understood the contradiction. 
Enfus put an appropriate question : “ Do you possess a 
photograph of this lady, sir ? ” 

“ No,” said Amelins; “ I wish I did. Well, wo received 
her, on her anival, in the Common Room—called so hecanso 
wo all assemble there every evening, wdien tho work of 
the day is done. Souietiines we have the reading of a 
poem or a novel; sometimes debates on tho social and 
political questions of the time in England and America; 
sometimes music, or dancing, or cards, or billiards, to 
amuse us. When a now member arrives, wo have the 
oeremonic's of introduction. I was close by the Elder 
Ih other (that’s tho name wo give to tho chief of tho 
('(immunity) when two of tho women led Miss Mellicont 
in. lie’s a hearty old fellow, who lived tho first part of 
Ids life on his own clearing in one of tho Western forests. 
To this day, ho can’t talk long, without showing, in one 
way or another, tluit his old familiarity with tho trees still 
keeps its jilace in his memory, lie looked hard at Miss 
Mollicent,.under his sh.aggy old white eyebrows; .and I 
heard him whisper to himself, ‘ Ah, dear me! Another of 
Tho Eallen Leaves! ’ I knew what ho meant. The .people 
who have drawn blanks in tho lottery of life—tho peoido 
who have toiled hard after happiness, and have gathered 
nothing but disappointment and sorrow; the friendless 
and tho lonely, tho wounded and tho lost -these are tho 
]) 0 ('plo whom our good Elder Brother calls Tho Fallen 
Leaves. I like the saying myself; it’s a tender way of 
s])cakiug of our poor fellow-creatu.res who are down in tho 
world.” 

He p.auscd for a moment, looking out thoughtfully over 
the vast void of sea and sky. A passing shadow of sadness 
clouded his bright young face. Tho two elder men looked 
at him in silence, feeling (in widely different ways) tho 
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samo compassionate interest. What was the life that lay 
before hini? And—God help him!—what would he do 
witliit? 

“ Whore did I leave off? ” ho asked, reusing himself 
suddenly, 

“ You loft Miss Mollicont, sir, in the Common Boom— 
the venerable oitizon with the white eyebrows being 
suitably engaged in moralizing on her.” In those terms 
{ho evor-roady Eufus sef the story going again. 

“Quito right,” Amolius resumed, “There she was, 
poor thing, a little thin timid creature, in a white dross, 
with a black scarf over her shoulders, trembling and 
wondering in a room full of strangore. The Elder Brother 
took her by the hand, and kissed her on the forehead, and 
bade her heartily welcome in the name of the Community. 
Then the women followed his example, and the men all 
shook hands with hor. And then our chief put the three 
questions, which ho is liound to address to all now arrivals 
when they join us: ‘ Do you come hero of your orvn free 
will? Do you bring with you a w'riltcn recommondation 
fiom one of our brethren, which satisfies us that we do no 
wrong to our selves or to others in receiving you ? Do you 
uuderstand that you are not bound to us by vows, and 
that you are free to leave us again if the life hero is not 
agreeable to you?” Matters being settled so fur, the 
reading of the Buies, and the reualtios imposed for break¬ 
ing them, came next. Some of the Buies you know 
already; others of smaller importance I needn’t trouble 
you with. As for the Penalties, if you incur the lighter 
ones, you are subject to ])ublio rebuke, or to isolation for 
a time from the social life of tho Community. If you 
incur tho heavier ones, j’ou are either sent out into tho 
world again for a given period, to return or not as you 
please; or you .are struck off tho list of memhers, and 
expelled fur good and all. Suppose those preliminaries 
agreed to by Miss Mellicent wj,th silent submi.ssion, and 
let us go on to tho close of tho ceremony—the reading of 
tho llules which settle tho questions of Love and Mar¬ 
riage.” 

“Aha!” said Mr. Ilothcoto, “wo are coming to the 
difficulties of the Community at last! ” 

“Are we also coming to Miss Mellicent, sir?” Eufus 
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' inquired. “ As a citizen of 'a free country in which I can 
.pqve in one State, marry in anotlier, and ho divorced in a 
; toird, I am not intorosted in your Eules—I am interested 
in your Lady.” 

“The two are inseparable in this case,” Amelius 
answered gravely. “ If I am to speak of Miss Mellicont, 
1 must speak of tho Rules; you will soon see why. Our 
Community becomes a despotism, gentlemen, in dealing 
with love and marriage. For example, it positively 

i )rohibits any member afflicted with hereditary disease 
iom marrying at all; and it reserves to itself, in the 
case of every proposed marriage among us, tho right of 
permitting or forbidding it, in council. We can’t even 
fall in love with each other, without being bound, under 
penalties, to report it to the Elder Brother; who, in his 
turn, communicates it to tho monthly council; who, in 
their turn, decide whether tho courtship may go on or 
not. That’s not .the worst of it, even yet 1 In some cases 
—whore wo haven’t tho slightest intention of falling in 
love with each other—tho governing body^akes the initia¬ 
tive. ‘ You two will do well to marry; we soo it, if you 
don't. Just think of it, will you?’ You may laugh; 
some of our happiest man-iago.s have been made in that 
•way. Our govci nor.s in council act. on an established 
principle; hero it is in a nutshell. Tho results of ex¬ 
perience in tho matter of mamago, all over the world, 
show that a rcjally wise choice of a husband or a wife is 
an exception to the rule; and that husbands and wives in 
general would be happier togetlier if their maiTingcs were 
managed for them by competent advisers on either side. 
Laws laid down on such lines as these, and others equally 
strict, which I have not mentioned yet, were not put in 
force, Mr. Ilcthcote, as you suppose, without serious diffi¬ 
culties—difficulties which threatened the very existence of 
the Community. But that was before my time. When 
I grow np, I found tho husbands and wives about me 
coniont to acknowledge that tho Rules fulfilled tho purpose 
with which they had been made—tho greatest hap]>iness 
of tho greatest number. It all looks very absurd, I dare 
Si.y, from your point of view. But these queer regulations 
of ours answer tho Christian te.st—by their fruits j'o shall 
know them. Our maaried people don’t live on separato 
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sides of the liouso; onr children are all healthy; wife¬ 
beating is nnknown among us; and the practice in our 
divorce court wouldn’t keep the most moderate lawyer on 
bread and cheese. Can you say as much for the success of 
the marriage laws in Europe ? I leave you, gentlemen, to 
form your own opinions.” 

Mr. Ilethcote declined to express an opinion. Eufus 
declined to resign his interest in the lady. “ And what 
did Miss Molliccnt say to it?” ho incpiired. 

“She said something that startled us all,” Amclius 
replied. “ When the Elder Brother began to read the 
first words relating to love and marriage in the Book of 
Eules, she turned deadly pale; and rose up in her place 
with a sudden burst of courage or desperation—I don’t 
know which.^ ‘Must you read that to mo?’ she asked. 

‘ I have nothing to do, sir, with love or marriage.’ The 
Elder Brother laid a^ido liis Book of Eules. ‘ If you aro 
afflicted with an hereditary malady,’ ho said, ‘ the doctor 
from the town will examine you, and rejiort to us.’ Who 
answered, ‘ I have no hereditary malady.’ The Elder 
Brother took up his book again. ‘ In duo course of time, 
my dear, the Council will decide for you, whether you arc 
to love and marry or not.’ And ho read the Eules. She 
sat down again, and hid her face in her hands, .and never 
moved or spoke until ho had done. 'Tho regular questions 
followed. Ilad sho anything to say, in the way of objection ? 
Nothing! In that case, would she sign tho Buies'? Yes! 
When the time camo for supper, sho excused herself, just 
like a chiH. ‘ I feel very tired; may I go to bed ? ’ Tho 
unmarried women in the same dormitory with her antici¬ 
pated some romantic confession when sho grew msed to 
her now friends. They proved to bo wrong. ‘My life 
has been one long diBajjpointment,’ was all she said. ‘You 
will do me a kindness if you will take mo as I am, and 
not ask me to talk about myself.’ There w.as nothing 
sulky or ungracious in the expression of her wish to keep 
her own secret. A kinder and sweeter woman—never 
thinking of herself, alw.ays oonsidorate of others—never 
lived. An accidental discovery made mo her chief friend, 
among tho men: it turned out that her childhood had 
been passed, where my childhood had been passed, at 
Shtidfiold Heath, in Buckinghamshire. Sho was never 
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woary of consulting my Loyisli recollections, and com¬ 
paring them witli her own. ‘ I love the place,’ she need 
to say; ‘the only happy time of luy life was the time 
passed there.’ On ray sacred word of honour, this was 
the sort of tiillc that passed hotween iis, for week after 
week. What other talk cmdd pass between a man whoso 
one, and twentieth birthdiiy was then near at hand, and 
a woman who was close oh mrty ? What could I do, when 
the poor, broken, disappointed creature met mo on the hill 
or by the river, and said, ‘ You are going out for a walk; 
may I comp with you?’ I never attempted to intrude 
myself into hor confidence; I never even asked her why 
she had joiu'oTl Iho Community. You see what is coming, 
don’t you ? I never saw it. I didn’t know what it meant, 
when some of the younger women, meeting us together, 
lookoft at me (not at her), and smiled maliciousl}'. My 
stupid eyes were opened at last by the woman who slept 
in the next bed to her in the doiiuitory—a woman old 
enough to bo my mother, who look cure of me when I was 
a child at Tadmor. She stop]>ed mo one morning, on my 
way to fish in the river. ‘ Amelius,’ sho said, ‘ don’t go 
to the fishing-houso; MclHccnt i.s waiting for you.’ I 
stared at hor in astonishment. Sho htdd up her finger at 
mo : ‘ Take care, you foolish boy! You are drifting into 
a false po.sitiou as fast a.s xoi\ can. Have j'ou no suspicion 
of what is going on ? ’ I looked all round mo, in search 
t)f what was going on. Nothing out of the common was 
to bo seen anj'where. ‘What can you possibly me.an?’ 
1 !tsked. ‘You will only laugh at me, if I tell,you,’ she 
said. 1 ptomised not to laugh. She too looked all round 
hor, as if .sho was afraidoi' somchody being near enough to 
hoar us; and tlicu sho let out the seci’et. ‘ Amelius, ask 
fur a liiili.hiy —and leave us for a wliih.'. Mellieent is in 
lo ’c with you.’ ” 
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CIJAPTEB IT. 

Ameuos looked at his companions, in some donht whothor 
they would preserve their gravity at this critical point in 
his story. They hoth showed him that his apprehonsiens 
Wore well founded. Ho was a little hurt, and ho instantly 
revealed it. " I own to my shame that I hurst out laugh¬ 
ing myself,” he said. “ But you two gentlemen are older 
and wiser than I am. I didn’t expect to find you just as 
ready to laugh at poor Miss Mcllicent as I was.” 

Mr. lletheoto declined to bo reminded of his duties as 
a middle-aged gentleman in this. backhaudod._iaajim!r. 
“ Gently, Amelias! You can’t expect to persuade us that 
a laughable thing is not a thing to l>o laughed at. A 
woman close on forty who falls in lovo with a young 
fellow of twenty-one-” 

“Is a laughable circumstance,” Eufus interposed. 
“ Whereas a man of forty wlio fancies a young w.iman of 
twcuty-one is all in tho order of Nature. Tho mon have 
settled it so. But why tho women are to give up so much 
6(/oner than tho men is a question, sir, on which I have 
long wished to hoar tho sentiments of tho women thom- 
solvos.” 

Mr. Ilethcote dismis.sed tho sentiments of the women 
with a wave of his hand. “Let ns hear the rest of it, 
Amelins.. Of course you went on to tho fisbing-honso? 
And of course you found Miss Mcllicent there?” 

“She came to tho door to meet me, much as usual,” 
Amelias resmacd, “and suddenly checked lierself in tho 
act of shaking Lands with mo. I can only suppose slio 
saw something in ray fmo tluit startled her. Uow it 
happened, I can’t say; but I felt my good spirits forsake 
•me tbo moment I found myself in her presence. I doubt 
if she had ever seen me so serious before. ‘II.'ivo I 
offended you ? ’ she asked. Of course, I denied it; but I 
failed to satisfy her. She began to tremble. ‘ Has some¬ 
body said something against me? Are you weary of my 
company ? ’ Those wein tho next question-s. It was useless 
to say No, Some pe,ryfiE»fl distrast of mo, or some dos^jair 
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of herself, overpowered her on a sudden. She sank down 
on the floor of the fishing-houso, and* began to cry—not a. 
good hearty, burpt of lews; a gjlfint, rmserablo, resigncl 
sort of crying, as if she had lost all claim to be pitied, and 
all right to feel wounded or hurt. I was so distressed, 
that I thought of nothing but consoling her, I meant 
well, and I acted like a fool. A sensible man would have 
lifted her up, I suppose, and left her to herself, I lifted 
her up, and put my arm round her waist. She looked at 
mo as I did it. For just a moment, I declare she became 
twenty j’cars younger! She blushed as I have never t.coii 
a woman blush heforo or since—the colour flowed all over 
her nock as well as her face, lloforo I could say a word, 
she caught hold of my hand, and (of all the confusing 
things in the world !) kissed it. ‘ No! ’ sho cried, ‘ don’t 
desjJiso me! don’t hnigli ut mo 1 Wait, and hear what my 
life has been, and then you will understand why a little 
kindness overpowers me.’ Site looked round the corner of 
Iho lishing-honso Busjnoion.-ly. ‘I don’t want anybody 
else to he.ar us,’ sho said; ‘ all the lu-ido isn’t beaten out of 
me yet. Como to tlio lake, and row me about in the boat.’ 
I took her out in the boat. Nobody could hear iis cer- 
taiidy; but she forgot, and 1 forgot, tliat anybody might 
SCO us, and that appearances on tUo lake might load to 
false conclusions on shore,” 

Mr. Hothcoto and Eufus exchanged significant looks. 
They had not forg-tton the Enles of tlio Comiunnity, when 
two of its momliors showed a preferenco for each other’s 
society. 

Amelins proceeded. “Well, there wo were on the 
lake. I jiaddled with the oars, and sho“<Jpened her whole 
heart to me. Her tronhlcs had begun, in a very common 
way, with her inotber’s death and her father’s second 
marriage. She had a brother and a sister—the sister 
married to a German mei chant, settled in Now York; the 
brother comfortably established as a sheep-farmer in 
Australia. So, you soe, she was alone at home, at the 
mercy of the step-mother. I don’t understand these cases 
myself; but people who do, tell mo that there are generally 
faults on both sides. To make matters worse, they wove 
a poor family; the one rich relative being a sister of the 
first wife, who disapproved of the widower marrying again. 
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and never entered the libnso afterwards. Well, tlio stop- 
raotlior tad a 8liarp,.tongno, and Melliccnt was tlio first 
person to feel the sting- of it. She was reproached with 
being an onenmbranoo on her father, when she ought to 
be doing something for herself. There was no need to 
repeat those harsli words. Tho next day she answered an 
advertisement. Before tho week w'as ovoi', sho was earning 
her bread as a daily governess.” 

Here Eufus stopped tho narrative, having an interest¬ 
ing question to put, “Might I inquire, six-, what her 
salary was ? ” 

“Thirty pounds a year,” Amelins replied. “Sho was 
cut teaching from nine o’clock to two—and then went 
homo again.” 

“ There seems to be nothixig to complain of in that, as 
salaries go,” Mr. Hcthcoto remarked. 

“ Sho made no complaint,” Amelins rejoined. “ Sho 
was satisfied with her salary; but she wasn’t satisfied 
with her life. Tho meek little woman grew down¬ 
right angry when sho s 2 ioke of it. ‘ 1 had no reason 
to complain of my euqdoyers,’ sho said. ‘I was civilly 
treated and iranctiially paid; hut I noA’cr made friends of 
them. I tried to make friends (xf the children ; i.nd some¬ 
times I thong'llc I had sncceod(:d—hut. oh dear, when they 
were idle, and I Avas obliged to kecji them to their lessons, 
I soon found how little hold I had on tho love that I 
wanted them to give me. "Wo see children in hooks who 
aro perfect little angels; never envious or greedy or sulky 
or deceitful; always tho same SAveet, jaIous, tender, grate¬ 
ful, innocent creatures—and it has hocn my mi.sfurtnno 
never to meet Avith tl»«a, go where I might! It is a liard 
Avorld, Amclius, tho world that I have lived in. 1 don’t 
think there are such raiserahlo lives anyAvhoro as tho lives 
led by tbo poor middle classes in England. From year’s 
ond to year’s end, the one dreadful struggle to keeji up 
appearances, and tho heart-breaking monotony of an oxist- 
enco Avithout change. We lived in the hack street of a 
cheap suburb. I declare to you wo had but ono amuso- 
mont in the whole long weary year—tho annual concert 

clergyman got up, in aid of his schools. The rest of 
tho teaching for tho first half of< the day, 

^•^oodlework for tho young family for the other half. 
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' JIj'father had religions sornples; ho prohibited theatres, 
ho j)rohil)itcd dancing and light reading; ho even pro¬ 
hibited looking in at the shop-windows, bccauso we had 
no money to spare and they tempted ns to buy. Ho went 

l.msiucss in the morning, and camo back at night, and 
fell asleej* after dinner, and woke nji and read prayers— 
iied next day to business and back, and sleeping and wak- 
in.'- and reading prayers—and no break in it, week after 
wuek, month after niontli, except on Sunday, which was 
ill ways the same Sunday; the same church, the same 
K'iwice, the same dinner, the same boidc of sermons in the 
evening. Even when we had a fortnight onco a year at 
(lie seaside, w'c iilw-ays went to tho sumo place and lodged 
in the same elicap house. Tho few friends we had led 
just tho same lives, and wore beaten down flat by just the 
siiTUo monotony. All tho women seemed to submit to it 
contcnicdly e.xccpt iny miserable self. I wanted so litllo! 
Only it, change now and then ; only a little sympathy 
hoi I wi.s \i*'. ary .and sick at l;;;firt; uily somebody whom 
1 e.iiild hivi- a.id ser%'o, and be rewarded with a smile and 
a kind word in return. JM'itliors shook their heads, and 
daughfcis langhcd at me. ll.avo wc thne to bo sonti- 
rnci'tal Haven’t wo cnongli to do, darning ind mending, 
and iuiming onr dresses, and making the jc .t last as long 
as possible, and keeping tlio childrou elcau, and doing tho 
wiishing at homo—and tea and sugar rising, anil my 
hnsbami grnmblii'g every week Avhou 1 liavc to ask him 
for tho honso-money. Oh, no more of it! no more of it! 
I’onple meant foi better tilings all ground down to tlio same 
sordid and sclfisli level—is that a ]tleasant sight to contem¬ 
plate? 1 shudder when I think of tho last twenty years 
of my life! ’ That’s what she complained ot, Mr. Heth- 
cote, in the solitary middle of tho lake, with nobody but 
me to bear her.” 

“ In my country, sir,” Kufus remarked, “ tho Lecture 
Bureau would have provided for her amusomeut, on 
economical terras. And I reckon, if a married life would 
fix her. she might have tried it among Us by way of a 
change.” 

“ That’s tho saddest part of tho story,” said Araelius. 

“ There camo a time, only two yc.ars .ago, when her 
prospects changed for tho bettor. Her rich aunt ^hor 
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mother’s sister) died; and—^v.*hat do you think ?—^left her 
a legacy of six thousand pounds. There was a gleam of 
sunshine in heij life I The. poor teacher was an heiress in 
a small way, with her fortune at her own disposal. They 
had something like a festival at homo, for the first time; 
presents to evoryhody, and hissings and congratulations, 
and now drosses at last. And, more than that, another 
wondorful event happened before long. A gcntlcmsin 
made his appearance in the family circle, with an interest¬ 
ing object in view—a gentleman, who had called at tlie 
house in which she hap])cnod to bo employed as teacher at 
the time, and had soon her occupied with her pupils. Ho 
had kept it to himself, to bo sure, but he had secretly 
admii'od her from that moment—and now it Imd come out! 
Sho had never had a lover before; mind that. And lie 
was a remarkably handsome man : dressed beautifully, and 
sang and played, and wa^ so humble and devoted \v ith it 
all. Do you think it wonderful that sho said Yes, when 
■ ho proposed to marry her ? I don’t think it wondciful at 
all. For the first few weeks of the courtship, the sunshine 
was brighter than ever. Then the clouds began to rise. 
Anonymous lettora cauio, describing the handsome gentle¬ 
man (seen under his fair surface) as nothing less than a 
scoundrel. Sho tore up the letters imliguantly—.‘'ho was 
too delicate oven to show tliem to him. Signed letters 
came next, addressed to her father by an uncle and an 
aunt, both containing one and the same warning: “ If 
your daughter insists on having him, tell her to take caro 
of her money.” A few days later, a visitor arrived—a 
brother, who spoke out more plainly still. As an honour¬ 
able man, he could not hear of what was going on, without 
making the painful confession that his brother was for¬ 
bidden to enter his house. That said, ho ryashed liis 
hands of all further resiwnsibility. You two know the 
world, you will guess how it ended. Quarrels in the 
household; the poor middle-aged woman, living in her 
fool’s paradise, blindly trtio to her lover; convinced that 
ho was foully wronged; frantic when ho declared that ho 
v-'^ld not connect himself with a family wdiich susiiected 
Ah, I have no patience when I think of it, and I 

? ™ i wish I had never begun to toll the story 1 Do you 
xiiow j, Iq 
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|docido for hersolf; tliere was no controlling her. The 
jWedding-day was fixed. Her father had declared he 
!%ould not sanction it; and her step-mother kept him to 
^Is word. She went alone to the church, to meet her 
promised husband. He never appeared; he deserted her, 
mercilessly deserted her—after she had sacrificed her own 
’relations to him—on her wedding-day. She was taken 
homo insensible, and had a brain fever. The doctors 
declined to answer for her life. Her father thought it time 
to look at her banker’s pass-book. Ont of her six thousand 
pounds she had privately given no less than four thousand 
to the scoundrel who had deceived and forsaken her ! Not 
a month afterwards ho mam’ed a young girl—with a 
fortune, of course. Wo read of such tilings in newspapers 
and books. But to have them brought homo to one, after 
living one’s own life among,honest peo 2 )le—I toll you it 
stupolied me! ” 

lie said no more. Below them in the caliin, voices 
were laughing .and talking, to a cheerful accompaniment 
of clattering knives and forks. Around them s])icad the 
exultant glory of sea and sky. All that they heard, all 
that they saw, was cruelly out of liarmouy with the 
miserable story which had just reached its end. With 
one accord the three men rose and p.aced the deck, fooling 
physically the same need of some movement to lighten 
their siiirits. With one accord tlioy waited a little, before 
the narrative was rosilined. 


Cn.\PTE 8 Y. 

Mr. Hutiicote was the first to speak again. 

“ can understand the jioor creature’s motive in 
joining your Community,” ho said. “ To a jicrson of any 
sensibility her .position, among such relatives as you 
describe, must have been slmjily unendurable after what 
had happened. How did she hear of Tadmor and the 
Socialists?” 

“ She had read one of our books,” Amelins answered; 
“ and she bad her married sister at New York to go to. 
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“ These kissings in a wood ? ” suggested Eufus. “ In 
my country, sir, we do. not regard kissing, in or out of a 
wood, in the light of a shaiueful proocodiug. Quite the 
contrair 3 % I do assure you.” 

4liicli™ rocovorod his . temper. The discussion was 
hoooming ioo ridiculous to ho endured by the unfortunate 
person who was the object of it. 

“Pon’t let us make mountains out of molehills,’’ he 
said. “1 did kiss her—there! A woman pressing the 
prettiest little purse you ever saw into j’-our hand, and 
wishing you many happy returns of the day with the 
tears in her eyes,—I should like to know what olso 
was to be done but to kiss her. Ah, yes, smooth out 
your newspaper report, and have another look at it! She 
did rest her lieiid on my shoulder, poOr soul, and she did. 
say, ‘Oh,. Amelius, I thought my heart w{ib, tuincd to 
stone; feel how j'ou have made it beat!'* When I ro- 
m'cinbored wLat she had told me in the boat, I declare to 
God I almostimrst out crying^ mysoll—it was so iuiioceut 
and so pitiful.” 

Rufus held out his hand with true American cordiality. 
“I do assuio you, sir, I meant no harm,” ho said. “The 
right grit is in you, and no mistake—and there goes the 
hewspaper 1 ” He rolled up tho slij*, and flung it_over- 
board. 

Mr. Hethcoto nodded his entire, approval of this pro¬ 
ceeding. Amelius went on with his story. 

“ I’m near the end now,” he said. “ If I had known it 
would have takou so long to tell—never mind! We got 
out of the wood at last, Mr. Eufus; and wo loft it without 
a suspicion that wo had hcen -umtohed. I was prudent 
enough (when it rvas too late, j'ou will nay) to suggest to 
her that.wo had hotter be careful for the future, instead 
of taking it sorionslj’, she laughed. ‘Have you altered 
your mind, since you wrote to mo?’ I asked, ‘ To ho sure 
I have,’ she said. ‘ When I wrote to j’ou I forgot tho 
difference between your ago and mine. Nothing that we 
do will be taken soiiously. I am afraid of their laughing, 
at mo, Amelius; but I am afraid of nothing else.’ I did 
my best to undeceive her. I told her pl.ainly that people 
ujiequa.lly_ffiatohed in years—women older than men, as 
well as, men older than women—wore not .■uncommonly 
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^a.rrini3-ai,Tnotig .nfl. Tho council only looked to thoii 
being woll suited in other ways, and declined to trouble 
itself about tho question of ago. I don’t think I produced 
touch effect; she seemed, for once in her life, poor thing, 
to bo too happy to look beyond the ’ passing moment. 
Besides, there was the birthday festival to keep her mind 
from dwelling on doubts and fears that were not agreeable 
to her. And tho next day there was another event to 
occupy our attention—^the arrival of tho lawyer’s letter 
from London, with tho announcement of my inheritanco 
on coming of age. It was settled, as you know, that I 
was to go out into tho world, and to judge for myself; but 
tho date of my departure was not fixedf Two days later, 
tho storm that had been gathering for weeks past burst on 
us—we were cited to appear before tho council to ans^rer 
: f(^ an infraction of tho Enles. Evoiything tluit I have 
[ confessed to you, and some things besides that I have kept 
* to, myself, lay formally inscribed on a sheet of paj)er placed 
on tho council table—and pipicd to the sheet of paper was 
Molliccnt's letter to me, fo»ind in iny room. I took tho 
I whole blamo on myself, and insisted on being confronted 
I with the unknown person who had informed against us. 
'i'ho council mot this by a question:—‘ Is tho information, 
in any particular, false? ’ Neither of ns conld deny that it 
was, in every particular, true. Hearing this, the council 
decided that there was no need, on our own showing, to 
confront us with tho informer. From that day to this, I 
have never known who tho spy was. Neither Mcllicent 
nor 1 had an enemy in tho Community. The girls who 
had scon us on tho lake, and some other members who had 
mot us together, only gave their evidence on compulsion— 
and oven then they preyaiicated, they wore so fond of us 
and so soiTy for us. After waiting a day, tho governing 
body pronounced their judgment. Th(m* duty was pre- 
f tjgvibod to thcnjj.by ibo Eulcs. We were sentenced to six 
mouths’ absence from the Community; to return or not as 
wo pleased. A hard sentence, gentlemen—^whatever we 
may think of it—to homeless and friendless people, to the 
Fai’en Leaves that had drifted to Tadmor. In my case it 
had been already arranged that I was to leave. After 
iwhat had happened, my departure was made compulsory 
|u four and twenty houi's; and I was forbidden to return, 
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until tho date of my sentence had expired. In Mollicent’s 
case they were still more strict. They woald not trust 
her to travel by herself. A female member of the Com¬ 
munity was appointed to accompany her to the house of 
her maiTied sister at New York: she was ordered to be 
ready for the journey by sunrise the next morning. AVe 
both understood, of course, that the object of this was to 
prevent our travelling together. They might have saved 
themselves the trouble of putting obstacles in our way.” 

“ So far as You were concerned, I suppose?” said Mr. 
llethcote. 

“ So far as She was concomod also,” Amclius 
answered. 

“ How did she take it, sir ? ” hefus inquired. 

“AVith a composure that astonished us all,” said 
Amclius. “AVc had anticii)atod tears and cntroalios for 
mercy. She stood up perfectly calm, far calmer than I 
w'as, with her head turned towards mo, and her eyes rest¬ 
ing quietly on my face. If you can iiuugino a woman 
whoso whole being was absorbed in looking into the 
future; seeing wdiat no mortal creature about her saw; 
sustained by hopes that no mortal creature about her could 
share—you may see her as J did, when she heard her 
sentence pronounced. The members of the Community, 
accustomcid to take leave of an erring brother or sister 
with loving and mereifiil words, were all more or less 
distressed as they bade hei' farewell. Most of the women 
were in tears as they kissed her. They said the same 
kind words to her over and livor again. ‘ We are heartily 
sorry for you, dear; rvo shall all bo glad to \veleomo you 
back.’ They sang our customary hymn at p.'irling— 
and broke down before they got to the end. It was Aic 
who consoled them ! Not once, through all that melancholy 
ceremony, did she lo.so her strange composure, her I'apt 
mysterious look. I w^as the last to say farewell; and I 
own I couldn’t trust myself to speak. She held my hand 
in hers. For a moment, her face lighted up softly "with a 
rmliaat.smile—then the strange preoccupied expression 
flowed over Tier again, like shadow over a light. Her 
eyes, still looking into mine, seemed to look beyond me. 
She spoko low, in sad steady tones. ‘Bo comforted, 
Amelius; the end is not yet,’ She put her hands on my 
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licad, and drew it down to ter. ‘ You will come tack to 
me,’ she whispered—and kissed mo on the forehead, before 
them all. When I looked up again, she was gone. I have 
neither seen her nor heard from her since. It’s all told, 
gentlemen—and some of it has distressed mo in the tolling. 
Let mo go away for a minute ty myself, and look at the 
sea.” ' - 



■ BOOK THE SECOND. 

AMELIU8 IN LONDON. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

Off, Enfus Dingwoll, it is sucli a rainy day! And tlio 
London street which I look ont on from my hotel window 
presents sucli a dirty and such a miserahlo view! Do you 
know, I liardly feel like the same Auiclius who promised 
to write to you when you left the steamer at Qnoenstmvn. 
My spirits are siukmg; I Ijcgin to feel old. Am I in tho 
right state of mind to tell you what are my first impros- 
sions of London? Perhaps I may alter my opinion. At 
present (this is hetween our. olves), 1 don't, liko London or 
London people—excepting two ladies, who, in very diU'erent 
ways, have interested and charmed mo. 

Who are tho ladies? I must tell you what I hoard 
about them from Mr. llelhcoto, before I present them to 
you on my own responsibility. 

After yon loft us, I found the last day of the voyage to 
Liverpool dull enough. Mr. Ilethcoto did not seem to feel 
it in the same way: on the contrary, ho grow more 
familiar and confidential in his talk with me. He has 
some of tho English stiffness, yon see, and your American 

E ace was a little too fast for him. On our last night on 
oard, wo had some more conversation about tho Farnahys. 
You were not interested enough in tho subject to attend 
to what he said about them wdiilo you were with us; but 
if you aro to bo introduced to tbe ladies, you must bo 
interested now. Let mo first inform you that Mr. and Mrs. 
Famahy have no children; and lot mo add that they have 
adopted the daughter and orphan child of Mre. Famahy's 
sister. This sister, it seems, died" many years ago, sur¬ 
viving her husband for a few months only. To complete 
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the story of tho past, death lias also taken old Mr. Ronald, 
the founder of the stationer’s business, and his wife, Mrs. 
Farnaby’s luothor. Dry facts these—I don’t deny it; but 
.there is something-more interesting t® follow. I have 
next to toll you how Mr. ITcthcote first became aciiuainted 
ndth Mrs. Famaby. Now, Rufus, wo are coming to some¬ 
thing romantic at last! 

It is some time since Mr. Ilethcote ceased to perform 
his clerical duties; owing to a malady in the throat, which 
made it painful for him .to take his place in the reading 
desk or tire pulpit, Ilis last curacy attached him to a 
church at tho West-end of London; and here, ono Sunday 
evening, after ho had preached the sermon, a lady in 
trouble came to him in the vestry for spiritual a,dyice and., 
.consolalioji. She was a regular attendant at the church, 
and something w'hich ho had said in that evening’s sermon 
had deeply affected her. Mr. Ilethcote spoke with her 
afterwards on many occasions at home, lie felt a sincere 
interest in her, hut ho disliked her hushaud; and, when 
he gave up his curacy, ho ceased to pay visits to the bouse. 
As to what Mrs. Farnahy’s troubles were, I can toll you 
nothing. Mr. Ilethcote spoke very gravely and sadly 
when he told mo that tho subject of his conversations with 
her must ho ke]'t a secret. “ I doubt whether you and 
Mr. Faniahy will get on well together,” ho said to mo; 
“ but I shall ho astonished if you are not favourably im¬ 
pressed by his wifi; and her niece.” 

Tliis was all I knew when I presented my letter of in¬ 
troduction to Mr. Farnaby at his place of business. 

It wa.s a grand stone building, mth gi'cat jplate-glass 
w'indow.s —a1' ronowod and improved, they told mo, since 
old Mr. Ronald’s time. My. letter .and my card went into 
an office at the back, and I followed them after a while. 
A loan* hard, middle-sized man, buttoned up tight in a 
black frock-coat, received me, holding my written intro¬ 
duction open in his hand. Ho had. a ruddy complexion 
not commonly seen in Londcaiffirs, 'SO far aa my experience 
goes, His iron-gray hair and whiskers (especially the 
wiiiskei-s) wore in womlerfully fine order—^as earofully 
oiled and combed as if ho had..just coma out of a barber’s 
shop. 1 had .been i».„tho niorning to. the. Zocdogical 
Gardens} his oyos, when he lifted thorn firom the letter to 
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me, reminded me of the eyes of tlio eagles—glassy and 
cruel. I have a fault that I can’t cure myself of: I like 
people, or dislike them, at first sight, without knowing, in 
either case, whether they deserve it or n(>t. In tlie one 
moment when our eyes first mot, I felt the devil in me. In 
plain English, I hated Mr. Farnahy I 

“Good morning, sir,” ho began, in a loud, harsh, 
rasping voice. “ The letter 3 'ou bring me takes me by 
surijrisc.” 

“ I thought the writer was an old friend of j’ours,” I 
said. 

“An old fiicnd of mine,” Mr. Faniaby answered, 
“whose erroi's I deplore. "NVlicn ho joined your Com¬ 
munity, I looked upon him as a lost man. I am surprised 
at his writing to me.” 

It is quite likely 1 was wrong, knowing nothing of the 
usuages of society in England. I thought this reception 
of mo doumright rude. I had laid my hat on a chair; 1 
took it up in mj’ hand again, and delivered a parting shot 
at the brute with the oily whiskers. 

“ If I had known what you now tell mo,” I said, “ I 
should not have troubled j'ou by presenting that letter. 
Good morning.” 

This didn’t in the least offend him. A curious smile 
broke out on his face ,* it widened his ej’os, and it twitched 
up his mouth at one comer. He held out his hand to stop 
mo. I waited, in case he felt bound to make an apolog}^ 
Ho did nothing of tho sort—ho only made a remark. 

“ You are young and hasty,” ho said. “ I may lament 
my friend’s extravagances, without failing on that account 
in what is due to an old friendship. You arc probably 
not aware that wo have no sympathy in England with 
Socialists.” 

I hit him biick again. “In that case, sir, a little 
Socialism in England would do you no harm. Wo consider 
it a part of our duty as Christians to feel sympathy with 
all men who are honest in their convictions—no matter 
how mistaken (in our opinion) tho convictions may bo.” 
I rather thought I had him there; and I took up my hat 
again, to get off with the honours of viotorj' while I had 
the chance. 

I am sincerely a.shamed of myscll^ Eufus, in telling 
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you all this. I ought to have given him back “ the soft 
answer that turnoth away wrath ”—my conduct was a dis- 
gi’ace to my Community. What evi l tnfliiAnnn wnn at 
>iy(>rk in mo? Was it the air of London? or was it a 
possession of the devil ? 

lie stopped me for the second time—not in the least 
disconcerted by what I had said to him. His inbcod-^ou.- 
vitiionxtE Ilia own .suyoi’ioiity to a young adventurer like 
mo was really something magnificent to witness. He did 
mo justice—the rhilistine-riiarisee did me justice! Will 
j'ou believe it ? IIo made liis remarks next on my good 
points, as if 1 had been a young bull at a prize-oattlo- 
show. 

“ E-xeuso me for noticing it,” he said. “ Your manners 
are jiorfectly gcutloinanlike, and you speak English with¬ 
out any accent. And yet you have been brought up in 
America. What does it mean ? ” 

I grow worse and worse—I got downright sulky now. 

“ I suppose it moans,” I answered, “ that some of us, in 
America, cultivate ourselves as w'ell as our land. Wo 
have our books and music, though you seem to think wo 
only have our axes and spades. Englishmen don’t claim 
a monopoly of good manners at Tadmor. Wo see no 
difference between an American gentleman and an English 
gentleman. And as for speaking English with an accent, 
the Americans accuse us of doing that.” 

IIo smiled again. “ How very absurd ! ” he said, with 
a su])erb compassion for tho benighted Americans. By 
this time, I susjioct he began to feel that ho bad had 
enough of mo. He got rid of mo with an invitation. 

“ I shall be glad to rccoivo you at my priviito resi¬ 
dence, and introduce yon to my wife And her niece—our 
adopted daughter. There is the address. Wo have a few 
friends to dinner on Saturday next, at seven. Will you 
give us the pleasure of your company ? ” 

Wo are all aivaro that there is a distinction between 


civility and cordiality; but I myself never knew how 
wide that distinction might bo, until Mr. Famaby invited 
me to dinner. If I had not been curious (after what Mr. 
Ilethcoto had told mo) to see Mrs. Famaby and her niece, 

it was, I promised to dine with Oily-Wliiskors. 
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IIo put his hand into mino at parting. * It fblt ,as 
moistly cold as a dead fish, . After getting out again into 
tho street, I turned, into tho first tavern I passed, and 
ordered a drink. Shall I toll you what else I did ? I 
went into tho lavatory, and wa^d -Mr. Far nnhy nflf inv 
hajid. (N.B.—If I had bcl)avcd in this way at TadmorT I 
should have been punished with the lighter penalty— 
taking iny meals by myself, and being forbidden to enter 
the Common Hoorn for eight and forty hours.) 1 feel I 
am getting wickeder and wickeder in London—have 
half a mind to join you in Ireland. What does Tom Moore 
say of his countrymen—he ought to know, I suppose ? 
“For though they love woman and golden store; Sir 
Knight, they love honour and virtue more! ” They must 
have been all Sooialisis in Tom Moore’s lime. Just tho 
place for mo. 


I havo been obliged to wait a Hltlo. A dense fog has 
descended on us by waj' of vaiicty. AYilh fi stinking c ail 
firo, with tho gas lit and tho curtains drawn at half-past 
eleven in tho forenoon, I feel that I am in my own country 
again at last. Patience, my friend—patience! I am 
coming to tho ladies. 

Entering Mr. Farnaby’s private residence on tho 
appointed day, I became acquainted with one more of tho 
innumerable ijisincoritics of modern English life. When 
a man asks you to dine with him at sevojj o’clock, in oth(;r 
countries, he moans what he says. In England, ho means 
half-past seven, and sometimes a quarter to eight. At 
seven o’clock I was tho only person in Mr. Furuaby’s 
drawing-room. At ton minutes' past seven, Mr. Famaby 
made his appearance, hhad a good mind to take hjs place 
in tho middle of the hoarth-rng, and say, “ Farnaby, I am 
glad to see you.” But I looked at his whiskers; and thnf 
said to mo,, OB plainly as words could speak, “ Bettor not! ” 

In five minutes more, Mrs. Farnaby joined us. 

I wish I was a practised author—or, no, I would rather, 
fOT the moment, bo a competent portrait-painter, and send 
you Mrs. Faraaby’s likeness onoloscd. IIow I am to 
describe her in words, I really don’t know. My dear 
fellow, she almost frightened mo. I never before saw such 
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a ■woman; I never expect to see Bneh a woman again. 
There was nothing in her figure, or in her way of moving, 
that produced thie iinjjressiou on me—she is little .and fat, 
und walks with a firm, Iwavy step, like the step of a man. 
Her face is ■what I want ;to make, yon see as plainly as I 
saw it myself: it was her face that stai'tled me. 

So far as I can protend to judge, she must have hcen 
pretty, in a plump healthy way, when sh^jfas young. 1 
declare I hardly know whether she is jSM pretty now. 
She certainly has no marks or wrinkles; her hair either 
has no gray in it, or is too light to show the gray. She 
has presei'ved her fair complexion; perhaps ■with art to 
assist it—I can’t say. As for her lips—I am not spaiking 
disrespectfully, I am only describing them truly, when I 
say that they invito kisses in spite of her. In two words, 
though she has been married (as I know from what ono of 
tho guests told me after dinnor) for sixteen years, she 
would be still an irrosi.stible litilo woman, hut for the one 
startling drawback of her eyes. Don’t mistake me. In 
tbemselves, they are large, well-opened blue eyes, and 
miry at one time have been tlie chief attraction in her face. 
But now there is an expression of suffering in them— 
long, unsolacod suffering, as I believe—so despairing and 
so dreadful, that she really made my heart ache wlien 1 
looked at her. I will swear to it, that woman lives in 
some secret hell of her own making, and longs for tbo 
release of death; and is so invetoratoly.full of bodily lifj 
and strength, that she. may carry her burden with her to 
the utmost yctge. of. Jifo. lam digging the pen into tho 
paper, Ifeol this so strongly, and 1 am so wretchedly in¬ 
competent to express my feeling. Can you imagine a 
diseased mind, imprisoned in a healthy body ? I don’t 
cure what doctors or books may say—^it is that, and 
notning ol.so. Nothing else \vill solve tho mystery of the 
smooth face, tho fleshy figure, tho firm step, the muscular 
grip of her hand when she gives it to you—and tho soul 
in torment that looks at you all tho while out of her eyes. 
It is useless to toll me that such a contradiction as this can¬ 
not exist. I have seen the woman; and she does exist. 

Oh yes! I can fancy you grinning over my letter—•! 
can hoai' you sajdng to yOuraelf, “ ‘Where did, he .pick up 
his experience, I wonder ?” "1 have'no experience—I only 
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have something that serves mo instead of it, and I don’t 
know what. The Elder Brother, at Tadmor, used to say 
it was sympathy. But he is a sentimentalist. 

Well, Mr. Farnahy presented me to his wife—and then 
walked away as if he was sick of us both, and looked out 
of the window. 

For some reason or other, Mrs. Famahy seemed to ho 
surprised, for the moment, by my personal appearance. 
Her husband had, very likely, not told her how young 1 
was. She got over her momentary astonishment, and, 
signing to me to sit by her on the sofa, said the necessary 
words of welcome—evidently thinking of something else 
all the time. Tlie strange miserable eyes looked over my 
shoulder, instead of looking at me. 

“Mr. Famaby tolls mo you have been living in 
America.” , 

The tone in which she spoke was curiously quiet and 
monotonous. I have heard such toao.s, in the Fur West, 
from lonely settlors without a neighliouring soul to speak 
to. Has Mrs. Farnaby no neighbouring soul to speak to, 
except at dinner-parties ? 

“ You arc an Englishman, are you not ? ” she w’ont on. 

I said Yes, and cast abou t in my mind, for something 
tsLgaxtoJier. She saved mo the trouble by m.ikingmo 
the victim of a complete series of questions. This, as I 
afterw'ards discovered, was her w.ay of finding conversation 
for strangers. Have you ever met with absent-minded 
]>eoplc,to whom it is a relief to ask questions mechanically, 
without feeling the slightest interest in the answers ? 

She began. “ Where did you live in America?” 

“ At Tadmor, in the State of Illinois.” 

“ What sort of place is Tadmor ? ” 

I described the place as well as I could, under the cir- 
. cumstanccs. 

“ What made yon go to Tadmor? ” 

It was impossible to reply to this, without speaking of 
the Comnnmity. Feeling that the subject was not in the 
least likely to interest her, I spoke as briefly as I could. 
To my .astonishment, I evidently began to interest her 
from that moment. The series of questions went on— 
but now she not only listened, she was eager for the 
answers. 
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“ Aro tbero any women among you?” 

“ Nearly as many women as men.” 

Another change I Over the weary misery of her eyes 
there flashed a bright look of interest which completely 
transformed them. Tier articulation even quickened when 
she put her next question. 

“Are any of the women friendless creatures, who came 
to you from England ? ” 

“ Yes, some of them.” 

I thought of Mclliccnt as I spoke. Was this new 
interest that I had so innocently aroused, an interest in 
Mclliccnt? Her next question only added to my per¬ 
plexity. Her next question inoved that my guess, had 
completely, jailed to hit the mark. 

“ ArV there any young women among them ? ” 

Mr. Farnaby, standing with his back to us thus far, 
suddenly turhcHl and looked at her, when she inquired if 
there were “ young ” women among us. 

“ Oh yes,” I said. “ Mere girls.” 

She prcssiicd.no.aear Jn mo that her knees touched mine. 
“ How (ild ? ” she asked eagerly. 

Mr. Farnaby loft the window, walked close up to the 
sofa, and deliberately interrupted us. 

“ Nasty mu.srgy weather,isn’t it? ” ho said. “ I siq>poso 
the climate of Americ.a-” 

Mrs. Farnaby doliberatcly internipted her husband. 
“ How old?” she repeated, in a louder tone. 

I was bound, of course, to answer the lady of tho 
house. “ Some gu-ls from eighteen to twenty. And some 
younger.” 

“ How much younger ? ” 

“ Oh, from sixteen to seventeen.” 

She grew more and more excited ; she positively laid 
her hand on my arm in her eagerness to secure my atten¬ 
tion all to hewolf. “American girls or English?” she 
resumed, her fat, firm fingers closing on mo with a 
tremulous grasp. 

“Shall you be in towui in November?” said Mr. 
Farnaby, purposely interrupting us again. “ If y.ou would 
like to see tho Lord Mayor’s Show-” 

Mrs. Farnaby impatiently shook me by the arm. 
“Ameiican girls or English?” she reiterated, more 
obstinately than ever. 
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Mr. Famaby gave her one look. If ho could have put 
her on the blazing fire and have burnt her up in an instant 
by an effort of -will, I believo ho would have made the 
effort. He saw that I was observing him, and turned 
quickly from his wife to mo. His ruddy face wa s p ale 
w;itli supjjrceSfiiLi'fige- My early arrival had givoii''Mr.s. 
Farhaby an opportunity of speaking to mo, which he had 
not anticipated in inviting mo to dinner. “ Come and see 
my pictures,” he said. 

His wife still hold mo fast. Wlwdher ho liked it or 
not, I had again no choice but to answer her. “ Some 
American girls, and some English,” I said. 

Her eyes opened wider and wider in unutterable expec¬ 
tation. Sho suddenly advanced her face so close to mine, 
that I felt hor hot breath on my checks as the next words 
burst their way through hor lijis. 

“ Bom in England ?” 

“ No. Born at Tadmor.” 

Sho dropped my am. Tlio light died out of her eyes 
in an instant. In some inconcoivable way, I had utterly 
destroyed some secret esi)ectation that she had fixed on 
mo. She actually left mo on tho sofa, aud took a chair on 
tlie opposite side of tho fireplace. ' Mr. Farnaby, turning 
paler and paler, stepped np to her as she changed her 
place. I rose to look at the pictures on tho wall nearest 
to mo. You remarked tho extraordinary keen ness of my 
sense of hearing, while we were fellow-passengers on tho 
steamship. When he stooped over her, and whispered in 
her car, I heard him—though nearly tho whole breadth 
of tho room was between ns, “ Yon hoU-cat.) ”—that was 
what Mr. Famahy said to his wife. 

The clock on tho mantelpiece struck tlie half-hour 
after seven. In quick succession, tho guests at tho dinner 
now entered the room. 

I was so staggered by tbo cstrawdinary scene of 
married life which I had just witnes^d, that the guests 
produced only a very faint impressioaupon me. My mind 
was absorbed in trying to find the fee meaning of what 
I had seen knd heard. Was Mrs. Famaby a little mad? 
I dismissed that idea as soon as it oewirrcd to mo; nothing 
, that I had observed in her justified it. I'he truer conclu- 
y sion apiwred to bo, that she was deeply interested in 
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Bome absent (and possibly lost) young creature; whoso 
ago, judging by actions and tones which had suffioieutly 
rcToaled that part of the secret to mo, could not bo moro 
than sixteen or seventeen' years. How long had she 
cherished the hope of seeing' the girl, or hearing of her? 
It must have been, anyhow, a hope very deeply rooted, for 
she had been perfootly infcapablo' of controlling herself 
when I had accidentally roused it. As for her husband, 
there could bo no doubt tliat the subject was not merely 
distasteful to him,, but so absolutely infuriating that ho 
could not even keep his temper in the pro.senco of a third 
person invited to his house. Had ho injured the girl in siny 
way ? "Was ho rcsporndblo for her disappearance ? Did 
his wife know it, or only suspect it? Who was the girl ? 
What was the secret of Mrs. Fainaby’s extraordinary 
iutce est in her—Mrs. Farnaby, whose man-iage was child¬ 
less ; whoso interest one would have thought should bo 
naturally concentrated on her adopted daughter, her 
sister’s orphan child? In conjectures such as these, I 
completely lost myself. Let mo hear wb^youtingonuity 
can make of thQ...pusalc; and let mo return to Mr. 
I’arnaby’s dinner, w'aiting on Mr. Faiiiaby’s table. 

Tho servant threw 02 ien the draw'ing-room door, and 
the most honoured guest present led Mrs. Famaby to tho 
dining-room. I roused myself to some observation of what 
was going on about mo. No ladies had been invited; and 
tho men w'oro all of a ccrttiin age. I looked in vain for 
tho channing niece. Was sho not well enough to appear 
at tho diuncr- 2 )arty? I ventured on putting tho q[ueBtiou 
to Mr. Faruahy. 

“ You w'lll find her at tho tea-table, when wo return 
to tho drawing-room. Girls are out of place at dinner- 
parlios." So he answered mo—not very graciously. 

As I stopped out on the landing, I looked up; I don’t 
know why, unless I was tho. tuiconsc kaia.oltfoct of4!aagnetio 
•attKipJifln. Anyhow, I had my reward. A bright young 
face imeped over the balusters of tho U 2 )per staircase, and 
modestly withdrew itself again in a violent hufty. Every¬ 
body but Mr. Farnaby and myself had disa]rpeared in tho 
dinin^-room. Was sho having a peo 2 ) ut tho young 
Socialist? 
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Auollier interruption to my letter, catisod by another 
change in the weather. The fog has vanished; the waiter 
is turning off the gas, and lotting in the drab-coloured 
daylight. I ask him if it is still raining. He smiles, and 
rubs his hands, and says, “It looks like dealing up soon, 
sir.” This man’s head is gray; ho has boon all his life a 
w.aitor in Loudon—and ho can still see the cheerful side 
of things. What native strength of mind cast away on a 
vocation that is unworthy of it I 

Well—and now about the Farnaby dinner. I ficl a 
tightness in the lower part of liiy waistcoat, Itufns, when 
I think of the dinner; tlicro was such a quantity of it, 
and Mr. Farnaby was so tyrannically resolute in forcing 
his luxuries down tho throats of his guests. His oyo was 
on me, if 1 lot my plate go away before it was empty—his 
eye said, “ I have paid for this magnificent dinner, and I 
mean to see you eat it.” Our printed list of tho dishes, as 
they succeeded each other, also informed us of the vaiiolies 
of wine which it was imperatively necessary to drink with 
each dish. I got into dillicnlties early in tlio proceodiiigs. 
Tho taste of sherry, for instance, is absolutely nauseous to 
mo; and lihino wine turns into vinegar ten minutes after 
it has passed my lips. I asked for tho wine that I could 
drink, out of its turn. You sliould have seen Mr. Famahy’s 
face, when I violated tho rules of his dinner-table! It 
was the one amusing incident of tho feast—tho one thing 
that alleviated tho dreary and mysterious spectacle of 
Mrs. Farnaby. TJicro sho sat, with her mind hundreds 
of miles away from everything that was going on about 
her, entangling the two guests, on her right hand and on 
her left, in a network of vacant questions, just as she had 
entangled me. I discovered that ono of those gentlemen 
was a barrister and tho other a shipowner, by the answers 
which Mrs. Farnaby absently extracted from them on tho 
subject of their respective vocations in lii'o. And while 
sho Questioned incessantly, sho ato incessantly. Her 
vigorous body insisted on being fed. Sho would have 
cm^jt^d her wineglass (I sus 2 iect) as readily as she plied her 
knife and fobk—but I discovered that a certain system of re¬ 
straint was established in tho matter of wine. At intervals, 
Mr. Farnaby just looked at tho butler—and tho butler and 
his bottle, on those occasions, deliberately passed her by. 
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Not tlio slightest vieitle ehango was produced in herhy the 
eating and drinldng; s^ was egrial to any demands that 
any dinner could make on Her. There was no flush in her 
face, no change in her sjnrits, when she rose in obedience 
to English custom, and retired to the drawing-room. 

Left together over their wine, the men began to talk 
politics. 

I listened at the outset, expecting to get some informa¬ 
tion. Our readings in modem history at Tadmor had 
informed us of the dominant political position of the 
middle classes in England, since the time of the first 
Eoform Bill. Mr. Earnaby’s guests represented the re¬ 
spectable ipcdiocrity of social position, the professional and 
commercial .average of the nation. They il talked glibly 
enough—I and an old gentleman who sat next to me 
being the only listeners. I had spent the morning lazily 
in the smoking-room of the hotel, reading the day’s news¬ 
papers. And wliat did I hoar now, when the politicians 
set in for their discussion ? 1 heard the leading articles 
(jf the day’s now.spapers translated into bald chat, and 
coolly addressed by one man to another, as if they wore 
his own indiKidual views on public afi'airs! This absurd 
imposttire positively went the round of the table, received 
and reB])ected by ovc.rybody wdth a stolid solemnity of 
make-believe which it was downright shameful to see. 
Not a man present . lid,/*! saw that to-day in the Timeg 
or the Telcjrnpli.” Not a man ju’esent had an opinion of 
his own ; or, if ho had an opinion, ventured t(j express it; 
or, if ho know nothing of the subject, was honest enough 
to say so. Ono enormous Sham, and everybody in a con¬ 
spiracy to take it for the real thing: that is an accurate 
dc.'i ri])tion of the state of political fooling among tho 
I'lipiosontativo men at Mr. Eamahy’s dinner. I am not 
judgijig rashly by one example only; I have boon taken 
to duos and public festivals, only to hear over and over 
again what 1 hoard in Mr. Earnaby’s dining-room. Does 
it need auy groat foresight to see that such a state of 
things as this cannot last much longer, in a country which 
has ;iot done with reforming itself yet? The time is 
coming, in England, when tho people who haee oiunions 
of their own will bo heard, and when Parliament will bo 
forced to olHjn tho door to them. 
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This is a nice outbreak of republican freedom! "What 
does my long-suffering friend tbink of it—waiting all tbe 
time to be presented to Mrs. Famaby’s niece ? Everything 
in its place, Bufus. The niece followed the politics, at 
the time; and she shall follow them now. 

You shall hear first what my next neighbour said of 
her—a quaint old follow, a retired doctor, if 1 remember 
correctly. He seemed to be as weary of the second-hand 
newspaper talk as I was; he quite sparkled and cheered 
up when I introduced the .subject of Miss Eegina. Have 
I mentioned her name yet? If not, hero it is for you in 
full:—Miss liegina Mildmay. 

“ I call her the brown girl,” said the old gentlcmnn. 
“ Brown hair, brown eyes, and a brown skin. No, not a 
brunette; not dark enough for th.at—a warm, delicate 
brown; wait till you see it I Takes after lier father, I 
should toll you. Ho was a finedopkjjig man in his time; 
foreign blood in his veins, by his mother’s side. Mi,ss 
Bogina gets her queer niimo by being christened after his 
mother. Nevermind her name; she’s a charming jicrson. 
Lot’s drink her health.” 

We drank her he.ilth. Eemcmbcring that ho h.ad 
called her “ the brown girl,” I stiid I supposed she wa.s 
still quite young. 

“ Better than young,” the doctor answered: “ in tho 
prime of life. I call her a girl, by liabit. Wait till you 
SCO her! ” 

“ Has she a good figure, sir? ” 

■ “ Ha! you’re like the Turks, are you ? A nice-looking 
woman doesn’t content you—you mu .it liave her well-mado 
too. We can accommodate you, sir; wc are slim aud tail, 
with a swing of our hips, and wo walk like a goddo.ss. 
Wait and see how her head is put on her shoulders—I say 
no more. Proud? Not sho I A simple, unaffected, kind- 
hearted creature. Always the sumo; I never saw her out 
of temper in my life; 1 never heard her speak ill of any¬ 
body. Tho man who gets her will be a man to bo envied, 
I can tell jou I ” 

“ Is she engaged to he married ? ” 

“ No, She has had plenty of offers; hut she doesn’t 
seem to care for anything of that sort—so fur. Devotes 
herself to Mrs. Farnaby, and keeps up her school-friend- 
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stips. A splendid croatnro, with the vital thormomoter 
at temperate heat—a calm, meditative, eqnahlo person. 
Pass mo the olives. Only think I the man who discovered 
olives is unknown; no statue of him erected in any part 
of the civilized earth. I know few more remarkable 
instances of human ingratitude.” 

I risked a bold question—^but not on the subject of 
olives. “ Isn’t Miss Kogina’s life rather a dull one in this 
house ? ” 

Tho doctor cautiously lowered his voice. “ It would bo 
dull enough to some women. Bogina’s early life has been 
a hard one. Her mother was Mr. Eonald’s eldest daughter. 
Tho old brute never forgave her for marrying against his 
wishes. Mrs. Eonald did all she could, secretly, to help 
tho young wife in disgrace. But old Eonald had sole 
command of tho money, and kept it to himself. From 
Bogina’s earliest childhood there was always distress at 
home. Her father harassed by creditors, trying one scheme 
after another, and failing in all; her mother and herself, 
half starved—with their very bedclothes sometimes at the 
pawnbrokers. I attended them in their illnesses, and 
though they hid their wretchedness from everybody else 
(proud as imeifer, both of them!), they couldn’t hide it 
from me. P’ancy tho change to this house! I don’t say 
that living hero in clover is enough for such a person as 
Ecgina; I only say it has its influence. She is one of 
those young women, sir, who delight in saorifioing them¬ 
selves to other's—she is devoted, for instance, to Mrs. 
Farnaby. I only hope Mrs. Farnaby is worthy of it! 
Not that it matters to Ecgina. What she does, she docs 
put of her own sweetness of disposition. She brightens 
this household, I can tell you! Faniaby did a wise thing, 
own. domestic interests, when he adopted her as his 
mvughter. Slie’tliinks she can never he grateful enough to 
liim —the good creatuvo!—^though sho has repaid him a 
liundrcdfold. Ho’ll find that out, one of these dOTS, when 
a husband takes her away. Don’t suppose that 1 want to 
disparage our host—he’s an old friend of mine; but he’s a 
Uttlo too apt to take tho good things that fall to his lot as 
if they wore nothing but a just recognition of his own 
meri ts. I have told him that id his face, often enough to 
have a right to say it of him when he doesn’t hear me, 
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Do you smoko ? I wish -they would drop their politics, 
aud take to tQhaccp. I say, Faniahy 1 I want a cigar.” 

This broad hint produced an adjournment to tho 
smoking-room, the doctor leading tho way. 1 began to 
wonder how much longer my introduction to Miss Itegina 
was to be delayed. It was not to come until 1 had seen a 
now side of my host’s character, and had found mj-sell 
promoted to a place of my own in Mr. Ifarnaby’s estima¬ 
tion. 

As wo rose from table one of tho guests spoke to me of 
a visit that he had recently paid to the part of Bucking¬ 
hamshire which I came from. “ I was shown a remarkably 
picturesque old house on the heath,” ho said. “ Tlioy told 
me it had been inhabited for centuries by tho family of 
the Goldenhearts. Are you in any W'ay related to thomV” 
I answered that 1 was very nearly related, having been 
bom in tho house—and there, as 1 supposed, the matter 
ended. Being the youngest man of the parly, 1 waited, 
of course, until the rest of the gentlemen liad passed out 
of tho smoking-room. Mi'. Paraaby aud I were left 
together. To my astonishment, ho ]>ut his arm cordially 
into mine, and led mo out of tho dining-room with tho 
genial familiarity of an old friend 1 

“ I’ll give you such a cigar,” he said. “ as you can’t buy 
for money in all Ijoudon. You have enjoyed yourself, 1 
hope? Now wo know w’hat wine you like, you won’t have 
to ask the butler for it ne.vt time. Drop in aiiy .tlay, and 
take pot-luck with us.” Ho came to a standstill in tho 
hall; his brassy rasping voice assumed a new tone—a sort 
of parody of respect. “Have you been to your family 
place,” he asked, “ since your return to England ? ” 

Ho had eindcntly heard tho few words exchanged 
between his friend and myself. It seemed odd that ho 
should take any interest in a place belonging to people 
who were strangers to him. However, his question was 
easily answered. 1 had only to inform him that my’ father 
had sold the house when ho left England. 

“ Oh-dear, I’m sorry to hoar that! ” he said. “ Thoso 
Id family places ought to he kept up. The greatness of 
I'lngland, sir, strikes..ita roots in the old families of Eng¬ 
land. They may he rich, or they may be poor—tliat don’t 
matter. An old family is an old family; it’s sad to see 
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their hearths and homos sold to wealthy manufaotnrers 
who don’t know who their own grandfathers were. Would 
you allow mo to ask what is tho family motto of the 
Groldonhcarts ? ” - 

Shall I own tho truth ? Tho bottles circulated freely 
at Mr. Farnaby’s table—I began to wonder whether ho 
was quite sober. I said I was sorry to disappoint him, 
but 1 really did not know what my family motto was. 

lie was imaffeetedly shocked. “ 1 think I saw a ring 
on your finger,” ho said, as soon as ho recovered himself. 
He lifted my left hand in liis orvn cold-fishy paw. The 
one ring I wear is of plain gold; it belonged to my father, 
and it has his initials inscribed on the signet. 

“ Good gracious, you haven’t got your coat-of-anus*011 
your seal! ” cried Mr. Farnaby. “ My dear sir, I am old 
enough to bo your father, and I must take tho freedom of 
remonstrating with you. Your coat-of-arms and your 
motto are no doubt at tho Heralds’ Office—^why don’t you 
ap])ly for them? Shall 1 go there for you? I will do it 
with pleasure. Y’ou shouldn’t be careless about tlresc 
things—you shouldn’t indeed.” 

I listened in speechless astonishment. Was ho 
ironically expressing his contempt for old fiimilics? Wo 
got into tho smoldng-room at last; and my friend tho 
doctor enlightened mo privately in a comer. Every w'ovd 
Mr. Farnaby had sanl had been spoken in earnest. This 
man, who owes his rise from tho lowest social xiosition 
ontiroly to himself—^who, judging by hi.s own experience, 
has everj' reason to despise the poor prido of ancestry— 
actually feels a sincerely servile admiration for tho accident 
of birth! “ Ch, poor human nature! ” as Somebody saj's. 
How cordially I agree with Somebody I 

We wont up to tho drawing-room ; and I was intro¬ 
duced to “ the brown girl” at last. Wliat iuqrrcssion did 
sho produce on mo? 

Do you know, Kufns, there is some perverse reluctance 
in me to go on with this inordinately long letter just when 
I have arrived at tho most interesting part of it. I can’t 
account for my own state of mind; I only know that it is 
so. Tho difficulty of do.scribing tho young lady doesn’t 
perplex me like the difficulty of describing Mrs. Farnaby. 
1 can see her now, as vividly as if sho was present in the' 



room. I eron remember (and this is astonishing in a 
man) the dress that she ■wore. And yet I shrink from 
writing about her, as if there was something wrong in it. 
Do mo a kindness, good.friend, and let me send off all 
these sheets of paper, the idle work of an idle morning, 
just ns they are. When I write next, I promise to Irte 
ashamed of my own capricious state of mind, and to paint 
the portrait of Miss Regina at full length. 

]vi' the mean while, don’t run away with the idea that 
she has made a disagreeable impression npon me. Good 
heavens! it is far from that. You have had the old doctor’s 
opinion of her. Very well. Multiply his opinion by ten 
—and you have mine. 

[Note ;—A strange indorsement appears on this letter, 
dated several montlis after the period at which it was 
received:—“AA,poor Amelins! He had better have gone hack 
to Miss Mdlicent, and put vp with the little drawback of her 
age, TFZiat a bright, lovable fellow he was! Qood-hye to 
Goldenhcart! ” 

Tho.so lines are not signed. They are known, however, 
to bo in the handwriting of Rufus DingwelL] 


CHAPTER 11 . 

I PAimctJi,Ani.T want yon to come, and lunch with us, 
dearest Cecilia, the day after to-morrow. Don’t say to 
yourself, “ ITio Farnabys’ house is dull, and Regina is too 
slow for me,” and don’t think about the long drive for the 
horses, from your place to London. This letter has an 
interest of its own, my dear—have got something now 
for you. What do you think of a young man, who is 
clever and handsome and agreeable—and, wonder of 
wonders, quite unlike any other young Englishman yon 
ever saw in your life ? You are to meet him at luncheon; 
and yon are to get used to his strange name beforehand. 
For which purpose I enclose his card. 

. He made his first appearance at our house, at dinner 
^terday evening. 
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When ho was presented to mo at the tea-table, he was 
not to bo put off with a bow—ho insisted on shaking 
hands. “ Where I have been,” ho explained, “ wo help a 
first introduction with a little cordiality.’^ Ho looked 
into his toa-cup, after ho said that, with the air of a man 
who could say somotliing more, if ho had a little en¬ 
couragement. Of course, I encouraged him. “ I suppose 
shaking hands is much the same form in America that 
bowing is in England?” I said, as suggestively as I 
could. 

Ho looked up directly, and shook his head. “ We have 
too many forms in this country,” ho said. “ The virtue 
of hospitality, for instance, seems to have become a form 
in England. In America, when a new acquaintance says, 

‘ Como and see me,’ ho means it. When ho says it here, 
in nine cases out of ton he looks unaffectedly astonished 
if you aro fool enough to take him at his word. I hate 
insincerity. Miss Eegina—and no# I have returned to my 
own country, I find insincerity one of the established 
institutions of English Society. ‘ Can wo do anything for 
you ? ’ Ask them to do something for you—and you will 
SCO what it means. ‘ Thank you for such a pleasant even¬ 
ing!’ Get into the carriago with them when they go 
homo—and you will find that it means, ‘ What a bore! ’ 
‘ Ah, Mr. So-and-so, allow mo to congratulate you on your 
now appointment.’ Mr. So-and-so passes out of hearing— 
and you discover what the congratulations moan. ‘ Corrupt 
old brute! he has got the price of his vote at the last 
division.’ ‘Oh, Mr. Blank, what a charming book you 
have written! ’ Mr. Blank passes out of hearing—and you 
ask what his book is about. ‘To toll you the truth, I 
haven’t road it. Hush! he’s received at Court; ono must 
say these tliinp.’ The other day a friend took me to a 
grand dinner at the Lord Mayor’s. I accompanied him 
first to his club: many distinguished guests met there 
bolbio going to the dinner. Heavens, how they spoke of 
tho Lord Mayor! Ono of them didn’t know his name, and 
didn’t want to know it; another wasn't certain whether 
he w'as a tallow-chandler or a button-maker; a'third, who 
had mot with him somewhere, descrilxid him as a damned 
ass; a fourth said, ‘ Oh, don’t be hard on liiin; lie’s only a 
vulgar old Cockney, without an h in his whole composi- 
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tion.’ A chorus of general agreement followed, as the 
dinner-hour approached: ‘ What a bore! ’ I whispered to 
my friend, ‘ Why do they go ? ’ He answered, ‘ You see, 
one must do this sort of thing.’ And when wo got to the 
Mansion House, they did that sort of thing with a 
vengeance! When the speech-making set in, these vci-y 
men who had been all expressing their profound contempt 
for the Lord Mayor behind Lis back, now flattered him to 
his face in such a shaifieTossly servile way, with such a 
micanly complete insensibility to their own baseness, that 
I did really and literally turn sick. I slipped out into 
the fresh air, and fumigated myself, after the company I 
had kept, with a cigar. No, no! it’s useless to excuse 
these things (I could quote dozens of other instances that 
have come under my own observation) by saying that they 
are trifles. When trifles make themselves habits of yours 
or of mine, they become a part of your character or mine. 
We have an inveterately false ami vicious system of 
society in England. If you want to trace one of the 
causes, look back to tho little organized insincerities of 
English life.” 

Of course you understand, Cecilia, that this was not all 
said at one burst, as I have wTitten it hero. Some of 
it came out in tho way of answ’ors to my inquiries, and 
some of it was spoken in the intervals of laughing, talking, 
and tea-drinking. But I want to sliow you how very 
different this young man is from tho young'men whom w'o 
are in the habit of meeting, and so I huddle his talk 
together in one sample, as Papa Famaby would call it. 

My dear, ho is decidedly handsome (I mean our 
delightful Amelins); his face has a bright, eager look, in¬ 
describably refrosliing as a contrast to tho stolid composuvo 
of the ordinary young Englishman. His smile is cham- 
ing; he moves as gracefully—with as little self-conscious- 
noss—as my Italian greyhound. He has been brought 
up among the strangest people in America; and (would 
you believe it?) he is actually a Socialist. Don’t be 
alarmed. He shocked us all dreadfully by declaring 
that his Socialism -was entirely learnt out of tho New 
Testament. I have looked at the Now Testament, sinoo 
ho mentioned some of his principles to me; and, do you 
know, 1 declare it is true 1 
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Oh, I forgot—the young Socialist plays and sings! 
When we asked him to go to the piano, he got np and 
began directly, “ I don’t do it well enough,” he said, “ to 
want a great deal of pressing.” He sang old English 
songs, with great taste and sweetness. One of the gentle¬ 
men of our party, evidently disliking him, spoke rather 
rudely, I thought. “ A Socialist who sings and plays,” 
he said, “ is a harmless Socialist indeed. I begin to feel 
that my balance is safe at my banker’s, and that London 
won’t be set on fire yrith petroleum this time.” Ho got 
Lis answer, I can tell you, “ Why should wo set London 
on fire? London takes a regular percentage of your 
income from you, sir, whether you like it or not, on sound 
Socialist principles. You are the man who has got the 
money, and Socialism says:—You must and shall help the 
man who has got none. That is exactly what your own 
I’oor Law says to you, every' tinio_ Uie collector leaves the 
pajier at your house.” Wasn't it clever?—and it was 
doubly scYcre, because it was good-humouredly said. 

Between ourselves, Cecilia, I think ho is struck with 
me. W’heu I w'alkcd about the room, his bright eyes 
followed mo every where. And, when I took a chair by 
somebody else, not feeling it quite right to keep him all to 
myself, he invariably contrived to find a scat on the other 
side of me. His voice, too, had a certain tone, addressed 
to me, and to no other person in the room. Judge for 
yourself when yrou come here; but don’t jump to conclu¬ 
sions, if you please. Oh no—I am not going to fall in 
love with him! It isn’t in mo to fall in love with any- 
bt)dy. Do y'ou remember what the last man whom I 
refused said of me? “ She has a machine on the left shhs 
of her that pumps blood through her body, but sho has no 
heart.” I pity' the woman who marries that man ? 

One thing more, my dear. This curious Amclius seems 
to notice tiitlos which escape men in general, just as we do. 
Towards the close of the evening, poor Harama Farnaby' 
fell into one of her vacant states; half asleep and half 
awake on the sofa in the back drawing-room. “ Your aunt 
interests mo,” ho whispered. “ Sho must have suffered 
some terrible sorrow', at some past time in her life.” 
Fancy a man seeing that! Ho dropped some hints, which 
showed that ho W'as nuzzling his brains to discover how 
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got on with her, and whethof I was in hor confidence or 
not: he oven went the length of asking what sort of life 
I led with the uncle and aunt who have adopted me. My 
dear, it was done so delicatelj”, with such iiTesistiblo sym¬ 
pathy and such a charming air of respect, that I was quite 
startled when I rcmemhcred, in the wakeful hours of the 
night, how freely I had spoken to him. Not that I have 
betrayed any secrets; for, as you Icnow, I am as ignorant 
as evor3’body olso of what the early troubles of mj’’ poor 
dear aunt may have been. But I did tell him how I came 
into the house a helpless little orphan girl; and how 
generously these two good relatives adopted me ; and how 
happy it made mo to find that I could really do something 
to cheer thoir sad childless lives. “ I wish I was half as 
good as yon are,” he said. “ I can’t understand how j’ou 
became fond of Mrs. Famaby. Perhaps it began in sj'm- 
pathy and compassion?” Just think of that, from a 
young Englishman! He went on confessing his per¬ 
plexities, as if we had Imown one another from childhood. 
“ I am a little surprised to see Mrs. Famaby present at 
parties of this sort; I should have thought she would have 
stayed in her own room.” “ That’s just what she objects 
to do,” I answcicd; “ slie says people will report that her 
husband is ashamed of her, or that she is not fit to bo seen 
in society, if she doesn’t appear at the parlies—and she is 
determined not to bo misitprcsented in that way.” Can 
you understand my talking to him wdth so little reserve ? 
It is a specimen, Cecilia, of the odd manner in which my 
impulses carry me away, in this man’s company. He is so 
nice and gentle—and yet so manly. I shall Iks cusious to 
see if you can resist him, with yotu' superior firmness and 
knowledge of the world. 

But tue strangest incident of all I have not told you 
yet—feeling some hesitation about tlio best wmy of describ¬ 
ing it, so as to interest j'ou in what has deeply interested 
me. I must tell it as plainly' as 1 can, and leave it to 
speak for itself. 

Who do you think has invited Amolius Goldenheart to 
luncheon? Not Papa Famaby, ■who only invites him to 
dinner. Not I, it is needless to saj’. Who is it, then? 
Mamma Famaby herself I Ho has actually so interested 
her that she has been thinking of him, and dieaming of 
him, in his absence I 
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I heard her last nif'ht, poor thing, talking and giind- 
ing her teeth in her sleep; and I wont into her room to 
try if I could quiet her, in the usual way, hy putting my 
cool hand on her forehead, and pressing it gently. (ITie 
old doctor Bays it’s magnetism, which isiifdiculous.) Well, 
it didn’t succeed this time; she went orf muttering, and 
making that dreadful sound with her teeth. Occasionally 
a word was spoken clearly enough to he infelHgible. I 
could make no connected sense of what I heard; but 
I could positively discover this—that she was dreaming of 
our guest from America! 

I said nothing about it, of course, when I went upstairs 
with her cup of tea this morning. "What do you think 
was the first thing she asked for '( Pen, ink, and paper. 
Her next request was that I would w'rito Mr. Golden- 
heart’s address on an envelope. “ Are you going to write 
to him! ” T asked. “ Yes,” she said, “ I want to speak 
to him, while John is out of the way at business.” 
“Secrets?” I said, turning it off w'ith a laugh. She 
answered, speaking gravely and earnestly, “ Yes; secrets.” 
The letter was written, and sent to hi.s hotel, inviting him 
to lunch with us on the first day when ho was disengaged. 
Ho has replied, appointing the day after to-morrow, lly 
way of trying to penetrate the mystery, I inquired if sho 
wished me to appear at the luncheon. She considered 
with herself, before sho answeftd that. “ I want him to 
be amused, and put in a good humour,” sho said, “ before 
I speak to him. You must lunch with us—and ask 
Cecilia.” Sho stopped, and considered once more. “ Mind 
one thing,” sho went on. “Your uncle is to know 
nothing about it. If j'ou tell him, I will never speak to 
you again.” 

Ts this not extraordinary? ’IVhatcver her dream may 
have been, it has evidently produced a slrong impression 
on her. I firmly believe she moans to take him away 
with her to her own room, when the luncheon is over. 
Dearest Cecilia, you must help me to stop this 1 I have 
never been trusted with her secrets; they may, for all 1 
know, bo innocent secrets enough, poor sould But it is 
surely in the highest degree undesirable that she should 
take into her confidenco. a young man who is only an 
acquaintance of ours: she will either make herself 
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lidiculoTis, or do sometLing worse. If Mr. Farnaby finds 
it out, I really tremble for what may happen. 

For the sake of old fiiendship, don’t leave mo to face 
this difficulty by myself. A line, only one lino, dearest, 
to say that you will not fail me. 



BOOK THE THIED. 

MBS. FARNABY'S FOOT. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was an afternoon concert; and modem German music 
was largely represented on the programme. The patient 
English people sat in closely packed rows, listening to the 
pretentious mstramental noises which were impudently 
offered to them as a substitute for melody. While those 
docile victims of the worst of all quackeries (musical 
quackery) were still toiling through their first hour of 
endurance, a passing ripple of interest stirred the stagnant 
surface of the audience, caused by the sudden rising of a 
lady overcome by the heat. She was quickly led out of 
the concert-room (after whispering a woi'd of explanation 
to two young ladies seated at her side) by a gentleman 
who made a fourth member of the party. Left by them- 
selve.s, the young ladies looked at each other, whispered 
to each other, half rose from their places, became confusedly 
conscious that the wandering attention of the audience 
%vas fixed on them, and decided at last on following their 
companions out of the hall. 

But the lady who had preceded them had some reason 
of her own for not waiting to recover herself in the vesti¬ 
bule. When the gentleman in charge of her asked if ho 
should get a glass of water, she answered sharply, “ Get a 
cab—and be quick about it.” 

The cab was found in a moment; the gentleman got 
in after her, by the lady’s invitation. “ Are you better 
now?” ho asked. 

“I,have never had anything the matter witji me,” she 
replied, quietly; “ tell the man to drive faster.” 

Having obeyed his instructions, the gentleman (other- 
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wise Amolius) began to look a little puzzled. The lady 
(Mrs. Farnaby herself) perceived his condition of mind, 
and favoured him with an explanation. 

“I had my own motive for asking you to luncheon 
to-dajf,” she began, in the steady downright way of 
speaking that was peculiar to her. “ I wanted to have 
a w'ord with you privately. My niece Bogina—don’t bo 
surprised at my calling her my niece, when you have 
heard Mr. Famaby call her his daughter. She ie my 
niece. Adopting her is a mere phrase. It doesn't.’alter 
facts; it doesn’t make her Mr. Farnaby’s child or mine, 
does it?” 

She had ended with a question, but she seemed to want 
no answer to it. Her face was turned towards the cab- 
window, instead of towards Amolius. .. .Ho was one of those 
rare people w’ho are capable of remaining silent when tliey 
have nothing to say. Mrs. Farnaby wont on. 

“ Mj'- niece Eegiua is a good creature in her way; but 
she suspects people. She has some reason of her own for 
trying to prevent mo from talcing you into my confidence; 
and her friend Cecilia is heliiing her. Yes, yes; the 
concert was the obstacle which they had arranged to put 
in my way. You were obliged to go, after tolling them 
you wanted to hear the music; and I couldn’t complain, 
because they had got a fourth ticket for mo. I made up 
my mind what to do; and I have done it. Nothing 
wonderful in_u]|3'being, talcieii.iU with the heat; nothing 
wonderful in your" doing your duty as a gentleman and 
looking after mo—and what is the consequence ? Here w’o 
are together, on our way to my room, in sinto of them. 
Not so bad for a poor helpless creature like me, is it ? ” 

Inwardly wondering what it all meant, and what she 
could possibly want wdth him, Amelius suggested that 
the young ladies might leave the concert-room, and not 
finding them in the vestible, might follow them back to 
the house. 

Mrs. Famaby turned her head from the window, and 
looked him ip. the face for the first time. “ I have been a 
match for them so far,” she said; “ leave it to mo, and you 
will find I can bo a match for them still.” 

After saying this, she watched the puzzled face of 
Amelius with a moment’s st^j gerutiny. Her full lips 
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relaxed into a .faini smile; her head sank slowly on her 
hosoin. ‘‘ 1 wonder whether ho thinks I am a little crazy ? ” 
she said quietly to herself. “ Some women in my place 
would have gone mad years ago. Perhaps it might have 
been better for «ie?” She looked up again at Amolius. 
“ I believe you are a good-tempered fellow,” she wont on. 
“Are you in your usual temper now? Did you enjoy 
your lunch? Has tho lively company of the young ladies 
put you in a good hmnour with women generally? I 
want you to bo in a particularly good humour with me.” 

She spoke quite gravely. Amolius, a little to his own 
astonishment, ibund himself answering gravely on his side; 
assuring her, in tho most conventional terms, that he was 
entirely at her service. Something in her manner affected 
him disagi-eeably. If ho had followed his impulse, ho 
would have jumped out of tho cab, and have recovered his 
liberty and his light-hcartedness at one and tho same 
moment, by running away at the top of his speed. 

The driver turned into tho street in which Mr. Famaby’s 
house w'as situated. Mrs. Farnaby stopped him, and got 
out at some little distance from the door. “ Yon think tho 
young ones will follow \is back,” she said to Amelins. “ It 
doesn’t matter; tho servants will have nothing to tell 
thorn if they do.” Sho checked him in the act of knocking, 
when they reached the houso door. “ It’s tea-time down¬ 
stairs,” sho whisjjored, looking at her watch. “ You and 
I are going into tho house, without letting the servants 
know anything about it. Now do you undor.stand? ” 

She produced from her pocket a steel ring, with several 
keys attached to it. “ A duplicate of Mr. Famaby’s key,” 
sho oxidained, us she chose one, and opened tho street door. 
“Sometimes, when I find myself waking in the small 
hours of tho morning, I can’t endure my bed; I must go 
out and walk. My key lots mo in again, just as it lets us 
in now, without disturbing anybody. You had better say 
nothing about it to Mr. Fai-uaby. Not that it matters 
much; for I should refuse to give up my key if he asked 
mo. But you’re a good-natured follow—and you don’t 
W'ant to make bad blood between man and wife, do you ? 
Step softly, and follow me.” 

Amelins hesitated. There was something repellent to 
him in entering another nian’s house rmder theso elandestino 
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conditions. “ All right! ’’ whispered Mi's. Farnahj', per¬ 
fectly understanding him.- “Consult your dignity; go 
out again, and knock at the door, and ask if I iitovat homo. 
I only wanted to prevent a fuss and an interrupn«» when 
liegina comes hack. If the servants don’t kuow^o are 
here, they will tell her wo haven’t returned—don’t you 
see? ” 

It would have been absurd to contest the matter, after 
this. Amolius followed her submissively to the farther 
end of the hall. There, she opened the door of a long 
narrow room, built out at the back of the house. 

“ This is my den,’’ she said, signing to Amelins to jiass 
in. “ While we are here, nobody will disturb us.’’ fcSho 
laid aside her bonnet and slxawl, and pointed to a box of 
cigars on the table. “ Take one,’’ she resumed. “ I smoko 
too, when nobody sees me. That's one of the reasons, I 
dare say, why Regina wished to keep you out of my room. 
I find smoking comjioses me. IVhal do yon say ‘i ’’ 

She lit a cigar, and handed the matches to Amelins. 
Finding tiiat ho stood fairly committed to the adveutun?, 
ho.resigned himself to circumstances with his cu.'tomary 
facility. Ho too lit a cigar, and took a chair hy the liivi, 
and looked about him •with an imponctrahle comp.^suro 
worthy of Rufus Diiigwcll himself. 

The room bore no sort of rosemhlanco to a boudoir. A 
faded old Turkey carpet was spread on the lloor. 'I'ho 
common mahogany table had no covering; the chintz on 
the chairs was of a trnly venerable ago. Homo of tho 
furniture made tho place look like a room occupied by a 
man. Dumb-bells and clubs of tin* sort used in athlctio 
exercises hung over tho hare mautelpieco; a lai'go ugly 
oaken structure with closed doors, something between a 
cabinet and a wardrobe, ro.so on one side to Iho ceiling; a 
turning lathe stood against tho opposite wall. Ahov<s the 
lathe were hung in a row four prints, in dingy old i'l-ames 
of black wood, which especially attractial tho attention c'’ 
Amelins. Mostly foreign prints, they were all discoloured 
hy time, and they all strangely represented different aspects 
of the same subject—infants parted from their parents by 
desertion or robbery. The young Moses was there, in his 
ark of bulrushes, on the river bank. Good St Francis 
appeared next, roaming the streets, and rescuing forsaken 
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children in Iho wintry night. A third print sliowed the 
foundling hospital of old Paris, witli tho turning cage in 
the walh and tho hell to ring when the infant was placed 
in it. The next and last subject was the stealing of a 
child jirom the lap of its slumbering nurse by a gipsy 
woman. Those sadly suggestive subjects were the only 
ornaments on tho walls. No traces of books or music were 
visible; no needlework of any sort was to be seen; no 
elegant trifles ; no china or flowers or delicate lace-work or 
sparkling jewelry—^nothing, absolutely nothing, suggestive 
of a woman’s presence appeared’in any part of Mrs. 
Farnaby’s room. 

“ 1 have got several tilings to say to you,” she began ; 
“ but one thing must bo settled first. Give mo your sacrc(l 
word-of honour that you will not repeat to any mortal 
ooatuie what I am going to tell you now.” She reclined 
in her chair, and drew in a mouthful of smoke and pulled 
it out again, and waited for his reply. 

Young and unsuspicious as he was, this unscrupulous 
method of taking his confidence liy storm startled Amelins, 
llis natural tact and good sense told him plainly that Mrs. 
Farnaby was asking too much. 

“ Don’t be angry with mo, ma’aui,” he said; “ I must 
remind you that you arc going to toll mo your secrets, 
without any wisli to intrude on them on my part-” 

(She interrupted him there. “ What does that matter ? ” 
she asked coolly. 

Amelius was obstinate; ho went on with, what ho had 
to say. “ I should like to know,” ho jiroceeded, “ that I 
am doing i.o wrong to anybody, before I give you my 
promise V ” 

“ You will bo doing a kindness to a luiscvablo creature,” 
slio answered, as quietly as ever; “ and you will bo doing 
no wrong to yoursedf or to .anybody else, if you promise. 
That is all I can say. Your cigar is out. Take a light.” 

Amelins took a light, wdth tho dog-like docility of a 
man jn, a. state of blank amazement. She waited, avatching 
him composedly until'his cigar was inavorking order again. 

“ Well ? ” siio asked. “ Will you promisd now ? ” 

Amelius gave her his promise. 

“ On your sacred word of honour? ” sho persisted. 

Amelius repeated tho formula. She reclined in her 
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ohair once more. “ I want, to speak to you as if 1 was 
speaking to an old friend,” she explained. “ 1 suppose I 
may call you Amelius ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ VoU. Amelius, I must toll you first that I committed 
a sin, many long years ago. I have suffered the punish¬ 
ment ; I am suffering it stilL Ever since I was a young 
woman, I have had a heavy burden of misery on my heart. 
I am not reconciled to it, I cannot submit to it, yet. I 
never shall bo reconciled to it, I never shall submit to it, 
if I live to be a hundred. Do you wish me to enter into 
particulars ? or will you have morcy on me, and be satisfied 
with what I have told you so far?” 

It was not said cntroatingly, or tenderly, or humbly; 
she spoke with a savage self-contained resignation in her 
manner and in her voice. Amelius forgot his cigar again 
—and again she reminded him of it. Ho answered her as 
his own generous impulsive temperament urged him; he 
said, “ TeU me nothing that causes you a moment’s pain; 
tell me only how I cun help you.” She handed him the 
box of matches; she said, “ Your cigar is out again.” 

He laid down his cigar. In his brief span of life ho 
had seen no human misery that expressed itself in this 
way. “ Excuse me,” ho answered; “ I won’t smoko just 
now.” 

She laid her cigar aside like Amelius, and crossed her 
arms over her bosom, and looked at him, with tho finst 
softening gleam of tenderness that he had seen in her face. 
“ My friend,” she said, “ yours ^vill bo a sad life—I pity 
you. The world wiU wound that sensitive heart of yours ; 
the world will tramplo on that generous nature. Ono of 
these days, perhaps, you will be a wretch like me. No 
more of that. Get up; I have something to show you.” 

liising herself, she led tho way to the large oaken 
press, and took her bunch of keys out of her pocket again. 

“ About this old sorrow of mine,” she resumed. “ Do 
me justice, Amelius, at the outset. I haven’t treated it as 
some women treat their sorrows—I haven’t nursed it and 
potted it and made tho most, of it to myself and to others. 
No! I have tried every means of relief, every possible 

f ursuit that could occupy my mind. Ono example of what • 
say will do as well as a hundred. See it for yourself,” 
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Sho put tlie koy in the look. It resisted her first efforts 
to open it. With a contemptuons hurst of impatience and 
a sudden exertion of her rare strength, she tore open the 
two doors of the press. Behind the door on the left 
appeared a row of open shelves. The opposite compart¬ 
ment, behind the door on the right, was Med by drawers 
with brass handles. She shut the left door; angrily 
banging it to, as if the opening of it had disclosed 
something which she did not wish to be seen. By the 
merest chance, Amelius had looked that way first. In 
the one instant in which it was possible to see anything, 
ho had noticed, carefully laid out on one of the shelves, a 
baby’s long linen frock and cap, turned yellow by the 
lapse of time. 

The half-told story of the past was more than half told 
now. The treasured relics of the infant throw their little 
glimmer of light on tho motive which had chosen the 
subjects of tho prints on tho walk A child deserted and 
lost! A child who, by bare possibility, might be living 
still I 

She turned towards Amelins suddenly. “There is 
nothing to interest you on that side,” she said. “ Look at 
the drawers here; open them for yourself.” She drew 
back as she spoke, and pointed to the uppermost of tho 
row of drawers. A narrow slip of paper was fjasted on it, 
bearing this inscription:—“Dead Consolations." 

Amelius opened the drawer; it was full of books. 
“ Look at them,” she said. Amelius, obeying her, dis¬ 
covered dictionaries, grammars, exercises, poems, novels, 
and histories—all in the German language. 

“A foreign language tried as a relief,” said Mrs. 
Famaby, speaking quietly behind hint. “Month after 
month of hard study—all forgotten now. The old sorrow 
came back in spite of it. A dead consolation! Open tho 
.next drawer.” 

The next drawer revealed water-colours and drawing 
materials huddled together in a corner, and a heap of poor 
little conventional landscapes filling up the rest of the 
space. As works of art, they were wretched in tho last 
degree; monuments of industry and application miserably 
and complotoly thrown away. 

“I had no talent for that pui'suit, as you see,” said 
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Mrs. Famaby. “But I persevered witU it, week after 
week, month after month. I thought to myself, ‘ I hate it 
so, it Costs me such dreadful trouble, it so worries and 
porseouios and humiliates me, that tliia surely must keep 
my mind occupied and my thoughts away from myself!’ 
No; the old sorrow stared me in the face again on the 
paper that I was spoiling, through the colours that I 
couldn’t learn to use. Another dead consolation! Shut 
it up.” 

She herself opened a third and a four I h drawer.' In 
one there appeared a copy of Euclid, and a slate with the 
problems still traced on it; the other contained a micro- 
Bcopo, and tho treatises relating to its use. “ Always the 
same effort,” she said, shutting tho door of tho press as she 
spoke; “ and always tho same result. You have had 
enough of it, and so have I.” She turned, and pointed to 
tho lathe in the comer, and to tho clubs and dumb-bells 
over the mantol 2 >ieco, “ I can look at them patiently,” she 
wont on; “they give me bodily relief. 1 work at tho 
lathe till my back aches; I swing the clubs till I’m ready 
to (h’op with fatigue. And thou I lie down on the rug 
there, and sleep it off, and forget myself for an hour or 
two. Como back to tho fire again. You have seen my 
dead consolations; you must hoar about my living conso¬ 
lation next. In justice to Mr. Furnaby—ah, how I halo 
him I ” 

She spoke those last vehement words to herself, but 
with such intense bitterness of contcm 2 )t that the tones 
were quite loud enough to bo hoard. Amelins looked 
furtively towards the door. Was there no hope that 
Eegina and her friend might return and interrapt them ? 
After what he had seen and heard, could he hojio to console 
Mrs. Farnaby? Ho could only wonder what object she 
could possibly have in view in taking him into her 
confidence. “ Am I always to bo in a mess with women ? ” 
ho thought to himself. “ First poor MoUicont, and now 
this one. What next?” He lit his cigar again. Tho 
brotherhood of smokers, and they alone, will undei’stand 
what a refuge it was to him at that moment. 

“ Give me a light,” said Mrs. Farnaby, recalled to the 
remembrance of her own cigar. “I want to know one 
thing before I go on. Amolius, I watched those bright 
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eyes of ycmrs at Itmolieon-time. Did they toll me the 
truth? You’re not in Ioto mth my niece, are you ?” 

Amclius took his cigar out of his mouth, and looked 
at her. 

“jOut with it boldly!” she said. 

AmplylB let it but, to a certain extent. “ I admire her 
A^ery much,” ho answered. 

“Ah,” Mrs. Famaby remarked, “you don’t know her 
as well as I do.” 

Tho disdainful indifference of her tone irritated 
Amolius. Ho was still young enough to believe in the 
existence of gratitude; and Mrs. Famaby had spoken 
ungratefully. Besides, ho was fond enough of Ecgina 
already to loci offended when she was referred to slight- 
ingly. 

“I am surprised to hoar what you say of her,” he 
burst out. “ She is quite devoted to yon.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Famaby, carelessly. “She is 
devoted to mo, of course—slio is Ao living consolation I 
told you of just now. That was Mr. Faraaby’s notion in 
adopting her. Mr. Famaby thought to himself, ‘ Here’s a 
voady-mado daughter for my wife—that’s all this tiresome 
woman wants to comfort her; now we shall do.’ Do you 
know what I call that? I call it reasoning like an idiot. 
A man may bo very clover at his business—and may be 
a contemptible fool in other respects. Another woman’s 
child a consolation to me! Fah! it makes one sick to 
tliink of it. I have one merit, Amelius; I don’t cant. 
It’s my duty to take care of my sister’s child; and I do 
my duty Avillingly. Eegina’s a good sort of creature—I 
don’t disjmto it. But she’s like all those tall darkish 
women; there’s no backbone in her, no dash; a kind, 
fccihlo, goody-goody, sugarish disposition; and a deal of 
quiet obstinacy at the bottom of it, I can toll you. Oh 
yes, I do her justice; I don’t deny that she’s devoted to 
mo, as you say. But I am making a clean breast of it 
now. And you ought to know, and you shall know, that 
Mr. Farnaby’s living consolation is no more a consolation 
to mo than the things you have seen in thdso drawers. 
There! now we’ve done with Eegina. No: there’s one 
thing more to be cleared up. When you say you admire 
her, what do you moan ? Do you mean to marry her ? ” 
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For once in his life Amolitis stood on his dignity. “ I 
have too much respect for the young lady to answer your 
question,” ho said loftily. 

“ Because, if you do,” Mrs. Famahy proceeded, “ I 
mean to put every possible obstacle in your way. In 
short, I mean to prevent it.” 

This plain declaration staggered Amelius. Ho con¬ 
fessed the truth by implication, in one word. 

“ Why? ” he asked shaiply. 

“ Wait alittle, and recover yo ur tem per,” she answered. 

There was a pausol They eat, on either side of the 
fireplace, and eyed each other attentively. 

“Noware you ready?” Mrs.Farnabyresumed. “ Hero 
is my reason. If you marry Begina, or marry anybody, 
you will settle down soraowhore, and load a dull life.” 

“ Well,” said Amelius; “ and why not, if I like it ? ” 

“Because I want you to remain a roving bachelor; 
here to-day and gone to-morrow—travelling all over the 
world, and seeing everything and everybody.” 

“ What good will that do to ym, Mrs. Famaby ? ” 

She rose from her own side of tho fireidaeo, crossed 
to the side on which Amelius W'as silting, and, standing 
before him, placed her hands heavily on his shoulders. Her 
eyes grew radiant with a sudden interest and animation 
as they looked down on him, riveted on his face. 

“ I am still waiting, my friend, for the living consolation 
that may yet come to me,” she said. “And, liear this, 
Amelius! After all tho years that have passed you may 
bo the man who brings it to me.” 

In the momentary silence that followed, they heard a 
double knock at tho house door. 

“ Begina I ” said Mrs. Farnaby. 

As the name passed her lips, she sprang to tho door of 
the room, and turned tho key in tho lock. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Ameucs roso impulsively from bis chair. 

Mrs. Famaby turned at the same moment, and signed 
to him to resumo his seat. “You have givon me your 
promise,” she whisporod. “All I ask of you is to bo 
silent.” She softly drew the key out of tho door, and 
showed it to him. “ You can’t got out,” she said, “ unless 
you take tho key from me by force 1 ” 

Whatever Amelius might think of tho situation in 
which he now found himself, the ono thing that he could 
honourably do was to say nothing, and submit to it. lie 
remained quietly by the fire. No imaginable consideration 
(he montally resolved) should induce him to consent to a 
second cfiB-fidauiial interview in Mrs. Ffirnaby’s room. 

Tho servant opened tho house door. IJogina’s voice 
was heard in the hall. 

“ Has my aunt come in?” 

“ No, miss.” 

“ Have you hoard nothing of her ? ” 

“ Nothing, miss.” 

“ lias Mr. Goldenheart boon hero ? ” . 

“No, miss.” 

“ Very extraordinary! What can have become of them, 
Cecilia?” 

The voice of tho other lady wms heard in answer. “Wo 
have probably missed them, on leaving tho concert-room. 
Don’t alarm yourself, Eegina. I must go back, under any 
circumstances, tho carriage wdll bo waiting for me. If I 
see anything of your aunt, I will say that you aro expecting 
her at homo.” 

“ Ono moment, Cecilia! (Thomas, you needn’t wait.) 
Is it really true that you don’t like Mr. Goldenheart ? ” 

“ What! has it come to that, ah eady ? I’ll try to like 
him, Eegina. Good-bye again.” 

Tho closing of the strcot-door told that the ladies had 
separated. The sound was followed, in another moment, 
by tho opening and closing of the dining-room door. Mi's. 
Farnaby returned to her chair at the fireplace. 
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“ Regina has gone into tho dining-room to wait for ns,” 
sho said. “ I see you don’t like your position hero; and 
I won’t keep you more than a few minutes longer. You 
are of course at a loss' to understand what I was saying to 
you, when tho knock at the door interrupted us. Sit down 
again for five minutes; it fidgets mo to see you standing 
there, looking at ^onr boots. I told you I had one con¬ 
solation still possibly loft. Judge for yourself what tho 
hope of it is to mo, when I own to you that I should long 
since Jiavo put an end to my life, without it. Don’t think 
I am talking nonsense; I moan what I say. It is one of 
my misfortunes that I have no religious scruples to restrain 
me. There was a time when 1 believed that religion 
might comfort me. I once opened my heart to a clergy¬ 
man—a worthy person, who did his best to help me. ' All 
useless! My heart was too hard, I suppose. It doesn’t 
matter—except to give you one more proof that I am 
thoroughly in earnest. Patience! patience I I am coming 
to the point. I asked you some odd questions, on tho day 
when you first dined hero ? You have forgotten all about 
them, of course ? ” 

“ I remember them perfectly well,” Amelins answered. 

“You remember them? That looks as if you had 
thought about them afterwards. Como! tell me plainly 
what you did think ? ” 

Amelius told her plainly. Sho became more and more 
interested, more and more excited, as ho went on. 

“ Quite right! ” she exclaimed, starting to her feet and 
walking swiftly backwards and forwards in the room. 
“There is a lost girl whom I want to find; and she is 
between sixteen and seventeen years old, as you thought. 
Mind! I have no reason—not the shadow of a reason—for 
believing that sho is still a living creature. I have only 
my own stupid obstinate conviction; rooted here,” sho 
pressed both hands fiercely on her heart, “ so that nothing 
can tear it out of me! I have lived in that belief—oh, 
don’t ask me how long! it is so far, so miserably far, to 
look back! ” She stopped in the middle of tho room. Her 
breath came and went in quick heavy gasps; the first 
tears that had softened tho hard wretchedness in her eyes 
rose in them now, and transfigured them with the divine 
beauty of maternal love. “ I won’t distress you,” she said, 
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stamping on the floor, as sho stniggled -with the hysterical 
passion that was raging in her. Give mo a minute, and 
I’ll force it down again.” 

Sho dropped into a chair, threw her arms heavily on 
the table, and laid her head on them. Amelius thought 
of the child’s frock and cap hidden in the cabinet. All 
that was manly and noble in his nature felt for the unhappy 
woman, whose secret was dimly revealed to him now. 
The little solfisk-aenso of, annoyance at the awkward 
situation in which she had placed him, vanished to return 
no more. Ho approached her, and put his band gently on 
her shoulder. “I am truly sorry for you,” he said. 

“ Toll mo how I can help you, and I will do it with all 
my heart.” 

“Do you really mean that? ” She roughly dashed Ihe 
tears from her eyes, and rose as sho put the question. 
Holding him with one hand, she parted the hair back 
fi’om his forehead with the other. “ I must see your whole 
face,” sho said—“ your face will tell me. Yes: you do * 
mean it. The world hasn’t spoilt you, yet. Do you 
believe in dreams ? ” Amelius looked at her, startled by 
the sudden transition. Sho deliberately repeated her 
question. “ I ask you seriously,” sho said; “ do you believe 
in dreams ? ” 

Amelitis answered seriously, on his side. “I can’t 
honestly say that I do.” 

“Ah!” sho exclaimed, “like me. I don’t believe in 
dreams, cither—I wish I did! But it’s not in mo to believe 
in superstitions; I’m too hard—and I’m sorry for it. I 
have seen people who were comforted by their super¬ 
stitions ; happv people, possessed of faith. Don’t you even 
believe that dreams aro somotimos fulfilled by chance ? ” 

“ Nobody can deny that,” Amelius replied; “ the in- 
stai.cesof it are too many. But for one dream fulfilled by 
a coincidence, there are-” 

“A hundred at least that are mt fulfilled,” Mrs. 
Famaby intorposdd. “Very well, I calculate on that. 
See how little hope can live on! There is just the barest 
possibility that what I dreamed of yon the other night 
may come to pass. It’s a poor chance; but it has encouraged 
me to take you into my confidence, and ask you to help me.” 

This strange confession—this sad revelation of despair 
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Btill unconsciously deceiving itself under the disguise of 
hope—only strengthened the compassionate sympathy 
which Amelius already felt for her. “What did you 
dream about me?” he asked gently. 

“It’s nothing to toll,” she replied. “I was in a room 
that was quite strange to me; and the door opened, and 
you came in leading a young girl by the hand. You said, 

‘ Be happy at last; here she is.’ My heart know her 
instantly, though my eyes had never seen her since the 
first days of her life. And I woke myself, crying for joy. 
Wait! it’s not all told yet. I went to sleep again, and 
dreamed it again, and woke, and lay awake for awhile, 
and slept once more, and dreamed it for the third time. 
Ah, if I»conld only feel some people’s confidence in three 
times! No; it produced an impression on me—^and that 
was all. I got as far as thinking to myself, there is just 
a chance; I haven’t a eroaturo in the world to help mo ; I 
may as well speak to him. Oh, you needn’t remind mo that 
there is-a rational explanation of my dream. I have read 
it all up, in the Eucyclopsedia in the library. One of tho 
ideas of wise men is that wo think of something, con-l 
sciously or unconsciously, in tho daytime, and then repro-^ 
duco it in a dream. That’s my case, I dare say. Wlien you 
were first introduced to me, and when I heard where you 
. had been brought up, I thought directly that *Ac might 
have been one hmong the many forlorn creatures who had 
drifted to your Community, and that I might find her 
through you. Say that thought went to my bod with mo 
—and wo have tho explanation of my dream. Never 
mind 1 There is my one poor chance in a hundi’cd still 
left.. You will remember mo, Amelius, if you should meet 
with her, won’t you ? ” 

The implied confession of her own intractable character, 
without religions faith to ennoble it, without even imagi¬ 
nation to relino it—tho unconscious disclosure of the one 
tender and loving instinct in her nature still piteously 
struggling for existence, with no sympathy to sustain it, 
with no light to guide it—would have touched tho heart 
of any man not incurably depraved. Amelius spoke with 
the fervour of his. young enthusiasm. “ I would go to tho 
uttermost ends of the earth, if I thought I could do you 
any good. But, oh, it sounds so hopeless I ” 
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Bho shook her head, and smiled faintly. 

“ Don’t say that 1 You are free, you haTe money, you 
will travel about in the world and amuse yourself. In a 
week you will see more than i^tgy-af.hnTnA pnnpia see in a 
year. How dQ..wo know what the futui’e has in store for 
us ? I have my own idea. She may be lost in the labyr inth 
of London, or she may be hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. Amuse yourself, Amelins—amuse yourself. To¬ 
morrow or ten years hence, you migU meet with her! ” 

In sheer mercy to the poor creature, Amolius refiused 
to encourage her delusion. “Even supposing such a 
thing could happen,” be objected, “ how am I to know the 
lost girl ? You can’t describe her to me; you have not 
seen her since she was a child. Do you know anything of 
what happened at the time—moan at the time when sho 
was lost?” 

“ I know nothing.” 

“ Absolutely nothing ? ” 

“Absolutely nothing.” 

“ Have you never felt a suspicion of how it happened ? ” 
Her face changed; she frowned as she looked at him, 
“ Not till weeks and months had passed,” sho said, 
“ not till it was too late. I was ill at the time. When my 
mind got clear again, I began to suspect one particular 
person—little by little, you know; noticing trilhs, .rnd 
tliinking about them afterwards.” She st6ppod, evidently 
restrainijig herself on tho point of saying more. 

Amclius tried to load her on. “ Did you suspect tho 
person-? ” he began. 

“I suspected him of casting the child helpless on tho 
world! ” Mrs, Famahy interposed, with a sudden hurst 
of fuiy. “Don’t ask me any more about it, or I shall 
break out and shock you ! ” Sho clenched her fists as sho 
said the words. “ It’s well for that man,” sho muttered 
bctv.'een her teeth, “ that I have never got beyond suspect¬ 
ing, and never found out tho truth I Why did you turn 
my mind that way ? Yon shouldn’t have done it. Help 
me hack again to what we wore saying a minute ago. You 

made some objoction; you said-? ’’ 

“I said,” Amclius reminded her, “that, oven if I did 
meet with tho missing girl, I couldn’t possibly know it. 
And I must say more than that—I don’t see how you 
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yourself could be sure of recoguizing her, if sbe stood 
before you at this moment.” 

He spoke very gently, fearing to irritato her. She 
showed no s^ of irritation—she looked at him, and 
listened to him, attentively. 

“ Are you setting a trap for me ? ” she asked. “ No 1 ” 
she cried, before Amelins could answer, “ I am not mean 
enough to distrust you—I forgot myself. You have in¬ 
nocently said something that rankles in my mind. I can’t 
leave it where you have left it; I don’t like to be told 
that I shouldn’t recognize her. Give mo timo to think. 
I must clear this up.” 

She consulted her own thoughts, keeping her eyes fixed 
on Amelius. 

“I am going to speak plainly,” she announced, with a 
sudden appearance of resolution. “ Listen to this. When 
I banged to tho door of that bi;j cupboard of mine, it was 
because I didn’t want you to see something on tho shelves. 
Hid you see anything in spite of me? ” 

The question was not an easy one to answer. Amelius 
hesitated. Mrs. Pamaby insisted on a reply'. 

“Did you see anything? ” she reiterated. 

Amelius owned that ho had scon something. 

She turned away from him, and looked into tho fire. 
Her firm full tones sank so low, when she spoko next, that 
ho could barely hoar them. 

“ Was it something belonging to the child ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was it a baby’s frock and cap? Answer mo. Wo 
have gone too far to go back. I don’t want apologies or 
explanations—I want. Yes or No.” 

“Yes.” 

There was an interval of silence. She never moved; 
she still looked into tho fire—looked, as if all her past life 
was pictured there in the burning coals. 

“Do you despise mo?” she asked at last, very quietly. 

“ As God hears mo, I am only sorry for you 1 ” Amelius 
answered. 

Another’ woman would have melted into tears. This 
woman still looked into tho fire—and that was all. “ What 
a good fellow!” she said to herself: “what a good fellow 
he is!” 
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There was another pause. She turned towards him 
again as ahniptly as she had turned away. 

“ I had hoped to spare you, and to spare myself,” she 
said. “ If the miserable truth has come out, it is through 
no curiosity of yours, and (God knows!) against every 
wish of mine. I don’t know if you really felt Ijke a friend 
towards mo before—you must be my friend now. ‘ Don’t 
speak I 1 know I can trust you. One last word, Amelins, 
about my lost child. You doubt whether I should recog¬ 
nize her, if she stood before mo now. • That might be quite 
true, if I had only my own ywor hopes and anxieties to 
guide mo. But 1 havo something else to guide mo—and, 
after what has passed between us, you may as well know 
what it is: it might oven, by accident, guide you. Don’t 
alarm yourself; it’s nothing distressing this time. How 
can I explain it?” she went on; pausing, and speaking 
in some perplexity to herself. “It would be easier to 
show it—and why not ? ” She addressed herself to Amelius 
once more. “I’m a strange creature,” she resumed. “First, 
I worry yon about my own affairs—then I puzzle you— 
tlicn 1 make you sorry for me—and now (would you think 
it ?) I am going to amuso you I Amelius, are you an admii-er 
of pretty feet ? ” 

Amelius li.id heard of men (in books) who had found 
reason to doubt whether their own ears were not deceiving 
them. For the first time, ho began to undemtand those 
men, and to sympathize with them. Ho admitted, in a 
certain bewildered way, that ho was an admirer of pretty 
foot—and waited for wliat was to como next. 

“‘When a woman has a pretty hand,” Mrs. Famaby 
proceeded, “ she is ready enough to show it. When sho 
goes out to a ball, sho favours you with a view of her 
bosom, and a part of her back. Now tell rao! If there is 
no impropriety in a naked bosom—^whero is the impropriety 
in a nak^ foot ? ” 

Amelius agreed like a m.an in a dream'. “ Where 
indc'id I ” ho loraarkcd—and waited again for what was to 
como next. 

“ Look out of window,” said Mrs. Faniaby, 

.4melius obojmd. The window had been opened for a 
few inches at the top, no doubt to ventilate the room. 
The dull view of the courtyard u'as varied by the stables 



at the farther end, and by the Htchon skylight rising in 
the middle of the open space. As 'Amolios looked out, he 
observed that some person at that moment in the kitchen 
required apparently a • largo supply of fresh air. The 
swinging window, on the side or the skylight which was 
nearest to Jiim, was invisibly and noiselessly pulled open 
from below; the similar window, on tho other side, being 
already wide open also. Judging by appearances, th< 
inhabitants of the kitchen possessed a merit which it 
exceedingly rare among domestic servants—they under¬ 
stood the laws of ventilation, and appreciated tho blessing 
of fresh air. 

“ That will do,” said Mrs. Farnaby. “ You can turn 
round now.” 

Amelins turned. Mrs. Famaby’s boots and stockings 
were on tho hoartlirug, and one of Mrs. Farnaby’s feet 
was placed, loady for inspection, on tho chair which ho 
had just loft. “Look at my right foot first,” sho said, 
62 )eaking gravely and composedly in her ordinary tone. 

It was well worth looking at—a foot equally beautiful 
in form and in colour: tho instep arched and high, tho 
ankle at once delicate and strong, tho toes tinged witli 
rose-colour at the tips. In brief, it was a foot to Ito photo¬ 
graphed, to bo cast in plaster, to bo fondled and kissed. 
Amelias attempted to express his admiration, but was not 
allowed to get beyond tlio first two or three words. “ No,” 
Mrs. Farnaby exjjlained, “ this is not vanity—simply 
information. You have seen my right foot; and yon have 
noticed that there is nothing tho matter with it. Very 
well. Now look at my left foot.” 

She pnt her loft foot up on tho chair. “ Look between 
the third toe and the fourth,” she said. 

Following his instructions, Amelins discovered that 
the beauty of the foot was spoilt, in this caso, by a singular 
defect. The two toes wore bound togotlior bj’ a flexible 
web, or membrane, which held them to each other as high 
as the insertion of the nail on either side. 

“ Do you wonder,” Mrs. Farnaby asked, “ why I show 
you tho fault in my foot? Amoliusl my poor darling 
was boiji with my deformity—and I want yon to know 
exactly what it is, because neither you uot I can say what 
reason for rememlKaring it there may not be in tho future.” 



She stopped, as if to give Mm an opportunity of speaking. 
A Tna-n shallow and flippant by nature might have seen 
the disclosure in a grotesque aspect. Amelius was sad 
and silent. “ I like you better and better,” she went on. 
“You are notjjke t he oommon -mm nf men. ^ Nine out of 
ton of them would'have turned what I have just told you 
into a joke—^nine out of ten would have said, ‘ Am I to ask 
every girl I meet to show mo her loft foot?’ You are 
above that; your understand me. Have I no means of 
recognising, my own child, now ? ” 

Sho smiled, and took her foot off the chair—then, after 
a moment’s thought, she pointed to it again. 

"Keep this ns strictly.socrot.as.yon..kcep.eyorything_ 
else,” she said. “ In the past days, when I used to employ 
people privately to help mo to find her, it was my only 
defence against being imposed upon. Kogucs and vaga¬ 
bonds thought of other marks and signs—but not one of 
them could guess at such a mark as (hat. Ilavo you got 
your pocket-book, Amelius ? Li case wo aro separated at 
some later time, I want to ■write the name and address in 
it of a person whom wo can trust. I persist, you see, in 
providing for the future. There’s the one cliance in a 
hundred that my dream may come tnio—and you have so 
many years before you, and so many girls to meet wdth in 
that time! ” 

She handed back the pocket-book, which Amelius had 
given to her, after having inscribed a man’s name and 
address on one of tho blank leaves. 

“ He was my father’s la'wycr,” jsho exidainod; “ and ho 
and his son are both men to he trusted. Suppose I am ill, '■ 
for instance—^no, that’s absurd; I never had a day’s illness 
in my life. Snuposo I am dead (killed perhaps by some 
accident, or perSaps by my own hand), the lawyers have 
my written instructions, in tho case of my child being 
found. Then again—I am such an unaccountable woman 
—I may go away somewhere, all by myself. Never mind! 
Tho lawyers shall have my address, and my positive orders 
(though they keep it a i^orot from all tho world besides) 
to toll it to you. I don’t ask your pardon, Aipelius, for 
h’oubiing you. The chances .are so lerrihly against mo ; 
it is ail hut impossible that I shall ever see you—as I saw 
you in my dream—coming into tho room, leading my girl 



by the hand. Odd, isn’t it ? This is how I veer about 
between hope and despair. Well, it may amuse you to 
remember it, one of these days. Years henee, when I am 
at rest in mother earth, and when yon are a middle-aged 
married man, you may tell your wife how strangely you 
once became the fprlorn hope of the most wretched woman 
that ever lived—and you may say to each other, as you sit 
by your snug fireside, ‘ Perhaps that poor lost daughter is 
still living somewhere, and wondering who her mother 
was.’ No! I won’t let you see the tears in my eyes again 
—I’ll let yon go at last.” 

She led the way to the door—a creature to bo pitied, if 
ever there w'as a pitiable creature yet: a woman whose 
whole nature was maternal, who was nothing if not a 
mother; and who had lived through sixteen years a bairen 
life, in the hopeless anticipation of recovering her lost 
child! ~ 

“ Good-bye, and thank you,” she said. “ I want to bo 
left by myself, my dear, with that little frock and' cap 
which you found out_in. spite of mo. Go, and tell my 
niece it’s all right—and don’t be stupid enough to fall in 
love with a girl who has no love to give you in return.” 
She pushed Amelins into the hall. “ Here ho is, liogina 1 ” 
she called out; “ I have done with him.” 

Before Amelins could speak, she had shut herself into 
her room. He advanced along tho hall, and met Kcgina 
at tho door of the dining-room. 


CHAPTER III. 

The young lady spoke first. 

“ Mr. Goldenheart,” she said, with tho coldest possible 
politeness, “ perhaps you will bo good enough to c.xplain 
what this means ? “ 

She turned back into tho dining-room. Amolius 
followed her in silence. “ Hero I am, in another ecra]|ro 
with a woman 1 ” he thought to himself “ Are men in 
general as unlucky as I am, I wonder ? ” 

“ You needn’t close the door,” said Regina maliciously. 
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;• Everybody in the bouse is welcome to hear what I have. 
to say to you.” 

Amelius made a mistake at the outset—he tried what 
a little humility would do to help him. There is probably 
ao instance on record in which humility on the part of 
a man has ever really found its way to the indulgence of 
p irritated woman. The best and the worst of them 
klike have at least one virtue in common—they secretly 
lespise a man who is not bold enough to defend himself 
when they are angry with him. 

“ 1 hope I have not offended you ?” Amelins ventured 
bo say. 

She tossed her head contemptuously. “ Oh dear, no! 

[ am not offended. Only a little surprised at your being 
30 very ready to oblige my aunt.” 

In the short experience of her which had fallen to the 
|lot of Amelius, she had never looked so charming as she 
flooked now. The nervous irritability under which she 
was suffering brightened her face with the animation 
■which was wanting in it at ordinary times. Her soft 
brown eyes sparlcM; her smogth dusky ohselsa.|;lgwed 
with a warm rod ffusli; her tall supple figure asserted its 
full dignity, robed in a superb dress of silken purple and 
black lace, which set off her personal attraotigps to the 
utmost advantage. She not only roused 'the admiration 
of Amelius—she unconsciously gave him back the self- 
^ssession which he had, for tho moment, completely lost. 
Ho was man enough to feel tho humiliation of being 
despised by tho one woman in the world whose love ho 
longed to win; and ho answered with a sudden firmness 
of tone and look that startled her. 

“You had better speak more plainly still. Miss 

t egina,” ho said. “ You may os well blame me at once 
r the misfortune of being a man.” 

She drew back a step. “ I don’t understand you,” she 
inswored. 

“ Do I owe no forbearance to a woman who asks a 
favour of me ? ” Amelius went on. “ If a man had asked 
^»ie to steal into the house on tiptoe, I should have said— 
vein I should have said something I had better not 
iupeat. If a man had stood between me and the door 
vhen you came back, I should have taken him by the 
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J’ycollar and pulled l um o ut of the -way. Could I do that, if 
you please, wifjfci Mrs. FiirnahyT’^ 

Begina saw the weak point of this dofonoo with a 
woman’s quickness of perception, “ I can’t offer any 
opinion,” she said; “especially when you lay all tl^p 
blame on my aunt.” 

Amelins opened his lips to protest—and thought better 
of it. He wisely went straight on with what he had still 
to say, 

“If you will lot me finish,” he resumed, “you will 
understand mo a little bettor than that. Whatever blamo 
there may bo. Miss Kegina, I am quite ready to take on 
myself, I merely wanted to remind you that I was put 
in an awkward position, and that I couldn’t civilly find 
a way out of it. As for your aunt, I will only say this: 
I know of hardly any sacrifice that I would not submit to,^ 
if 1 could bo of the smallest service to her. After what 
I heard, while I was in her room-” 

Bogina intermptod him at that point. “ I suppose it’s 
a secret between you?” she said. 

“ Yes: it’s a secret,” AmeliiTs proceeded, “ as you say. 
But one thing I may tell you, without breaking my 
promise. Mrs. Famaby has—well! has filled me with 
kindly feeling towards her. She has a claim, poor soul, to 
my truest sympatliy. And I shall remember her claim. 
And I shall bo faithful to what I feel towards her as long 
as I live I ” 

It was not very elegantly expressed; but the tone was 
the tone of true feeling: his voice trembled, his colour 
rose. He stood before her, speaking with perfect sim¬ 
plicity straight from his heart—and the woman’s heart 
felt it instantly. This was the man whose ridicule she 
had dreaded, if her aunt’s rash confidence struck him in 
an absurd light I She sat down in silence, with a grave 
sad face, reproaching herself for the wrong which her too' 
ready distrust had inflicted on him; longing to ask his 
pardon, and yet hesitating to say the simple words. 

He approached her chair, and, placing his hand on the 
back of it, said gently, “ Do you think a little better of 
me BOW ? ” 

She had taken off her gloves: she silently folded and 
refolded them in her lap. 
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“ Tour good opinion is very precious to me,” Amelins 

E leaded, 'Ending a little nearer to her. “ I can’t tqU yon 

ow sorry I shonld be-” He stopped, and put it more 

strongly. “ I shall never have coni age enough to enter 
the house again, if I have made you think meanly of me.” 

A woman who cared nothing for him would have easily 
answered this. The calm heart of Regina began to 
flutter: something warned her not to trust herself to 
speak. Little as he suspected it, Amelins had troubled 
the tranquil temperament of this woman. He had found 
his way to those secrot reserves of tenderness—plaeid and 
deep—of which she was hardly conscious hersolti until his 
influence had enlightened her. She was afraid to look up 
at him; lier eyes would have told him the truth. She 
lifted her long, finely shaped, dusky hand, and oflered it 
to him a.s the best answer that she could make. 

Amelins took it, looked at it, and ventured on his first 
familiarity with her—he kissed it. Kho only said, 
“Don’t!” very faintly. 

“ The Queen would let mo kiss her hand if I went to 
Court,” Amelins reminded her, with a pleasant inner eou- 
vietion of his wonderful readiness at finding an excuse. 

She smiled in spite of herself. “ Would the (Jueon let 
3 ’ou hold it?” she asked, gently I'eleasing her hand, and 
looking at him as she drew it away; The peace was made 
without another word of explanation. Amelins took a 
chair at her side. “ Tm quite happy now you have for¬ 
given mo,” ho said. “ You don’t Imow how I admire you 
—and how anxious I am to riloase you, if I only knew 
how 1 ” 

IIo drew hi” chair a little nearer; his eyes told her 
plainly that his language would soon become warmer still, 
if sho gave him the smallest encouragement. This was 
one reason for changing the subject. But there was 
another reason, more cogent still. Her first painful sense 
of having treated him unjustly had ceased to make itself 
keenly felt; the lower emotions had their opportunity 
of asserting themselves. Curiosity, irresistible.curiosity, 
took possession of her mind, and urged her to penetrate the 
mystery of the interview between Amelias and her atint. 

“Will you think mo very indiscreet;” she began slyl}% 
“ if I make a little confession to you ?” 
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Amelins was only too eager to hear the confession: it 
would pave the way for something of the same sort on his 
part. 

“ I understand my aunt making the heat in the concert- 
room a pretence for taking you away with her,” Regina 
proceeded; “hut what astonishes mo is that she should 
have admitted you to her confidence after so short an 
acquaintance. You are still—what shall I say ?—^you are 
still a new friend of ours.” 

“ How long will it be before I become an old friend ? ” 
Amolius asked. “I mean,” ho added, with artful em¬ 
phasis, “ an old friend of your$ ? ” 

Confused by the question, Regina passed it over with¬ 
out notice. “I am Mrs. Farnaby’s adopted daughter,” 
she resumed, “ I have been with her since I was a little 
girl—and yet she has never told mo any of her s(!crots. 
Pray don’t supiioso that I am tenii)ting you to break faith 
with my aunt! I am qiiilo incapable of such conduct as 
that.” 

Amclius saw his way to a thoroughly commonplace 
compliment, which possessed the charm of comjdcto 
novelty so far as his experience was concerned. IIo would 
actually have told her that she was incapable of doing 
anything which was not perfectly becoming to a charming 
poi’son, if she had only given him time 1 She’ was too 
eager in the pursuit of her own object to give him time. 
“I should like to know,” she went on, “whether my aunt 
has been influenced in any way by a dream that she had 
about you.” 

Amclius started. “ lias she told you of her dro-im ? ” 
ho asked, with some appearance of alarm. 

Regina blushed and hesitated. “ My room is next to 
my aunt’s,” she explained, “Wo keep the door between 
us open. I am often in and out when she is disturbed in 
her sleep. She was talking in her sleep, and I heard your 
name—nothing more. Perhaps I ought not to have men¬ 
tioned it ? Peihaps I ought not to expect you to answer 
mo?” 

“ There is no harm in my answering you,” said 
Amelius. “ The dream really had something to do with 
her trusting me. You may not think quite so unfavour¬ 
ably of her conduct now you know that.” 
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“ It doesn’t matter what I think,” Begina replied con¬ 
strainedly. “ If my aunt’s secrets have interested j'ou— 
what right have I to object? I am sure I shall say 
nothing. Though I am not in my aunt’s confidence, nor 
in your confidence, yon will find I can keep a secret.” 

She folded up her gloves for the twentieth time at 
least, and gave Amelius his opportunity of retiring hy 
rising from her chair. He made a last effort to recover 
the ground that ho had lost, without betraying Mrs. 
I’arnaby’s trust in him. 

“I am sure you can keep a secret,” ho said. “T 
should like to give you one of my secrete to keep—only 
I mustn’t take the liberty, I suppose, just yet?” 

She knew perfectly well what he wanted to say. Her 
heart began to quicken its beat; she was at a loss how to 
answer. After an awkward silence, she made an atteni]>t 
to dismiss him. “Don’tlet mo detain you,” she said, “if 
you have any engagement.” 

Amelius silcntlg looked round him for his hat. On a 
table behind him a monthly magazine lay’ open, exhibiting 
one of those melancholy modern “ illustrations ” which 
present the English art of our day in its laziest and lowest 
state of degradation. A vacuous young giant, in flowing 
trousers,, stood in a garden, and stared at a plump young 
giantess ■with cnonnous eyes and rotund hips, vacantly 
tioring holes in the grass with the point of her parasol, 
rei fectly incapable of explaining itself, this imbecile pro¬ 
duction put its trust in the jninter, whoso charitable types 
helped it, at the bottom of the page, with the title of 
“ Love at First Sight.” On those remarkable words 
Amelius seized, with the desperation of tho drowming 
man catching at the proverbial straw. They offered him 
a chance of pleading his cause, this time, with a happy 
indirectness of allusion at ■which not even a young lady’s 
BUscoj)tibility could take offence. 

“Do you believe in that?” he said, pointing to tho 
illustration. 

Bogina declined to understand him. “ In what ? ” she 
asked. 

“ In love at first s^ght.’^ 

It would be speaking with inexcusable rudeness to say 
plainly that she told him a lie. Let the milder form of 
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expression be, that she modestly concealed the trath. “ I 
don’t know anything about it,” she said. 

“ I do,” Amelins remarked smartly. 

She persisted in looking at the illustration. Was 
there an infection of imbecility in that fatal work ? She 
was too simido to understand mm, even yet 1 “ You do— 
what ? ” she inquired innocently. 

“ I know what love at first sight is,” Amelins burst out. 

Eegina turned over the leaves of the magazine. “ Ah,” 
she said, “ yon have read the story.” 

“1 haven’t read the story,” Amolius answered.. “I 
know what I felt myself—on being introduced to a young 
lady.” 

Sho looked up at him with a sly smile. “A young 
lady in America? ” she asked. 

“In England, Miss llcgina.” lie tried to take her 
hand—but she kept it out of his reach. “ In London,” ho 
went on, drifting back into his cusloinary plainness fd' 
speech. “In this very street,” ho rc.snmcd, seizing her 
hand before she was aware of him. Too innch !)e\vildove<l 
to know w'hat else to do, Kcgina took refuge desjiorately 
in shaking hands with him. “Good-bye, Sir. Golden- 
heart,” sho said—and gave hini his dismissal for the 
second time. 

Amolius submitted to his fato; there w;is something in 
her eyes which Avaioicd him that ho had ventured far 
enough for that day. 

“ May I call again, soon?” ho asked piteously. 

“No!” answered a voieo at the door which they both 
recognized—the voice of Mrs. Farn.aby. 

“ Yes I ” licgina whisiscrcd to him, as her aunt entered 
the room. Mrs. Farnaby’s interference, following on tho 
earlier events of iho day, had touched the young lady’s 
usually placable temper in a tender place—and Amelins 
rcajied the benefit of it. 

Mrs. Famaby walked straight up to him, put her hand 
in his arm, and led him out into tho hall. 

“I had my suspicions,” she said; “and I find they 
have not misled mo. Twice already, I have warned you 
to lot my niece alone. For the third, and last time, I tell 
you that she is as cold as ice. She will trifle with you as 
long as it fluftors her vanity; and she will throw you 
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over, as she has thrown other men ovox'. Haye jour fling, 
you foolish fellow, before you marry anylxody. Pay no 
more visits to this house, unless they are visits to me. I 
shall expect to hear from you.” She paused, and pointed 
to a statue which was one of the ornaments in the hall. 
“ Look at that bronze woman with the clock in her hand. 
That’s llegina. Be off with_you—good-bye! ” 

Amelius found himself in the street. Bogina was 
looking out at the dining-room window. He kissed his 
hand to her: she smiled and bowed. “ Damn the other 
men!” Amelius said to himself. “I’ll call on her to¬ 
morrow.” 


CHArTEB IV. 

Rkturninu to his hotel, ho found three letters waiting for 
him on the sitting-room table. 

The first letter that ho opened was from his landlord, 
and contained his bill for the past week. As ho looked at 
the sum total, Amelius presented to perfection the aspect 
of a serious j’oung man. Ho took pen, ink, and paper, and 
made some olabointe calculations. Money that ho had too 
generously lent, or too irooly given away, appeared in 
his statement of expenses, as well as money that he had 
spent on himself. The result may be plainly stated in 
his own words ; “ Good-bye to the hotel; I must go into 
lodgings.” 

Uaviiig arrived at this wise decision, ho opened tho 
second leltor. It proved lo bo wriilon by the lawyers who 
had already communicated with him at Tadmor, on tho 
subject of lx is iuheritanco. 

“Deau Sui, 

“ Tho enclosed, iusuflie-icntly addressed as you 
will percoivo, only reached us this day. Wo beg to 
I’emain, etc.” 

Amelius opened the loti or enclosed, and tximod to ilio 
signature for infoimation. Tho name instantly took him 
hack to tho Oommuuity; tho writer was Mcllicent. 
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Her letter began abruptly, in those.terms; 

“ Do you remember what I said to you when we parted 
at Tadmor ? I said, ‘ Be comforted, Amelins; tho end is 
not yet.’ And I said'again, ‘ You will come back to mo.’ 

“ I remind you of this, my friend—directing to your 
lawyers, whoso names I remember when their letter to 
you -was publicly read in tho Common Boom. Once or 
twice a year I shall continue to remind you of those part¬ 
ing words of mine; there will be a time perhaps when you 
will thank me for doing so. 

“ In tho mean while, light your pipe with my Ictlcrs; 
my letters don’t matter. If 1 can comfort you, and reconcile 
you to your life—years hence, when you, too, my Amelins, 
may be one of tho Fallen Leaves like mo—then 1 shall not 
have lived and suiferod in vain; my last days on earth 
will be tho happiest days that I have over seen. 

“Be plciiscd not to answer these lines, or any other 
^vritten words of mine that may follow, so long as you aro 
prosperous and happy. With tliai part of your life I havo 
nothing to do. You will find friends wherever j'ou go— 
among tho women especially. Your generous nature 
shows itself frankly in your face; your manly gentleness 
and sweetness speak in every tone of your voice; wo poor 
women feel drawn towards you by an attraction which wo 
are not able to resist. Havo you fallen in love already 
with some beautiful English girl? Oh, l)e careful and 
prudent I Bo sure, before you set your heart on her, that 
she is worthy of.you! So many w'omcn uro ciuel and 
deceitful. Some of thorn wall make you believe you havo 
won their love, when you havo only flattered their vanity; 
and some aro poor weak creatures whoso minds aro set on 
their own interests, and who may let bad advisers guide 
them, when you arc not by. For your own sake, take care! 

“ I am living with my sister, at Now York. 'J'ho days 
and weeks glide by me quietly; you are in my thoughts 
and my prayers; I have nothing to complain of; I wait 
and hope. When the time of my banishment from tho 
Community has expired, I shall go back to Tadmor; and 
there you will find me, Amelius, the first to welcome you 
when your spirits are sinking under the burden of life, and 
your heart turns again to tho friends of your earthly days, 

“ Good-bye, my dear—good-bye I ” 
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Amolius laid the letter aside, touched and saddened 
by the artless devotion to him which it expressed, lie 
was conscious also of a feeling of uneasy surprise, when 
ho read the lines which referred to his possible entangle¬ 
ment with some beautiful English girl. Here, with 
widely different motives, was Mrs. Farnaby’s warning 
repeated, by a stranger writing from another quarter of 
the globe I It was an odd coincidence, to say the least of 
it. After thinking for a while, ho turned abruptly to the 
third letter tliat was waiting for him. Ho was not at 
case; his mind felt the need of relief. 

Tho third letter was from Ilufus Dingwell; announcing 
the close of his tour in Ireland, and his intention of shortly 
joining Amolius in London. The excellent American 
expressed, with his customary absence of reserve, his 
fervent admiration of Irish hospitality, Irish beauty, and 
Irish whisky. “ Green Erin wants but one thing move,” 
Eufus predicted, “ to bo a Paradise on earth—it wants tho 
day to come when wo shall send an American minister to 
tho Irish Republic.” Laughing over this quaint outbreak, 
Amelius turned from tho first page to tho second. As his 
eyes fell on tho next paragraph, a sudden change i)asscd 
over him; ho let the letter drop on tho floor. 

“One last word,” tho American wrote, “about that 
nice long bright letter of yours. I have read it with strict 
attention, and thought over it considerably afterwards. 
Hon’t be riled, friend Amelius, if I tell you in iflain 
words that your account of tho Farnabys doesn’t imiko ■ 
mo happy—quite tho contrary, I do assure you. My back 
is.set up, sir, against that family. You will do well to 
drop them; and, above all things, mind what yon are 
about with tho brown miss, who has found her way to 
your favourable opinion in such an almighty hurry. Do 
mo A favour, my good boy. Just wait till I have seen 
her, v/ill you ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby, Mellicent, Eufus—all three strangem to 
each other; and all three agreed nevertheless in trj'ing to 
part him from the beautiful jmung Englishwoman! “ I 
don’t care,” Amelius thought to himself. “ They may say 
what they please—^I’ll marry Regina, if she will have me! ” 



BOOK THE FOURTir. 


LOVE AND MONEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

In an interval of no more than throe weeks what events 
may not present themselves ? what changes may not take 
place? Behold Amelius, on the first drizzling day of 
November, established in respectable lodgings, at a 
moderate weekly rent. Ho stands before his small fire¬ 
side, and warms his back with an Englishman’s scvcio 
sense of enjoyment. The cheap ]ooking-gliiB.s on tho 
manh'lpieco rcflecis tho head and shouldoj's of a new 
Amelins. His habits are changed; his social position is 
in course of development. Already, he is a slriet 
economist. Before long, ho cxpi cm to hecomo a married 
man. 

It is good to bo economical: it is, perhaps, better still 
to bo tho accepted husband of a handsome young woman. 
But, for all that, a man in a state of moral improvement, 
with prospects which his less favoured fellow-cicatures 
may reasonably envy, is still a man subject to the mis* 
chiovous mercy of circumstances, and capable of feeling 
it keenly. The face of the new Amelius wore an expres¬ 
sion of anxiety, and, more remarkable yet, tho temper of 
tho now Amelius was out of order. 

For the first time in his life ho found himself con¬ 
sidering trivial queslions of sixpences, and small favours 
of discount for cash payments—an irritating state of 
things in itself. There were more serious anxieties, 
however, ‘to trouble him than these. He had no reason 
to complain of the beloved object herself. Not twelve 
hours since he had said to Regina, with a ^voiee that 
faltered, and a heart that beat wildly," Are you fond enough 
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of me to let me marry you ? ” And she had answered 
placidly, with a heart that would have satisfied the most 
exacting stethoscope in the medical profession, “ Yes, if 
yon like.” There was a moment of rapture, when she 
submitted for the first time to be kissed, and when she 
conscnled, on being gently reminded that it was expected 
of her, to return the kiss—once, and no more. But there 
was also an attendant train of serious considerations 
wliioh followed on the heels of Amelins when the kissing 
was over, and when ho had said good-bj’o for the day. 

He had two women for enemies, both i-csolutely against 
him in the matter of his marriage. 

Kegina’s correspondent and bosom friend, Cecilia, who 
had begun by disliking him, without knowing why, 
persisted in maintaining her unfavourable opinion of the 
now friend of the Farnabys. She was a young married 
woman; and she had an influence over Eegina which 
promised, ^vhon the fit opportunity came, to make it'clf 
felt. The second, and by far the more powerful hostile 
influence, Wiis tho influence of Mrs. Farnaby. Nothing 
could exceed tho half-sisterly, half-motherly, good-will 
with which she received Amelius on those rare occasions 
whcii they happened to meet, unembarrassed by the 
presence of a third person in tho room. Witlumt actually 
rovcriing to what had j)asKcd between them during their 
memorable iutciwicw, Mrs. Farnaby asked questions, 
plainly showing (hat the forlorn hojio which she associated 
with Amelius was a hope still finnly rooted in her iitind. 
“Have you been much about London lately?” “Have 
you met with any girls who have taken your fiincy?” 
“Are you gctli^ig tired of staying in the same place, and 
are yon going to travel soon?” Inquiries such as these 
she was, sooner or later, sure to make when they were 
alone. But, if Regina happened to enter the room, or if 
AmcLus conti-ived (i find his way to her in some other 
part 01 tho house, Mrs. Farnaby doiiberately shortened the 
interview and silenced tho lovers—still as resolute as ever 
to keep Amelius exposed to the adventurous fi’cedom of a 
bachelor’s life. For the last week, his only opportunities 
of Bjicaking to Eegina had been obtained for lum secretly 
by the well-rewarded devotion of her maid. And ho had 
now tho pro.speet boforo him of asking Mi-. Farnaby for 
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lti6 Land of Lis adopted dangLtor, witL tLe certainty ot 
tLo influence of two women Loing used against Lim—even 
.'f ho succeeded in oLtainiug a favoui'able reception for Lis 
proposal from the master of the house. 

Under such circumstances as those—alone, on a rainy 
Kovemher day, in a lodging on tho dreary eastward side 
of the Tottcuham-court-road—even Amolius Loro the 
aspect of a melancholy man. Ho was angry with his 
cigar because it refused to light freely. lie was angry 
with the poor deaf scrvant-of-all-work, who entered tho 
room, after one thumjnng knock at the door, and made, 
in muffled tones, tho barbarous announcement, “Here’s 
somebodj' a-wantin’ to see yer.” 

“ AVho tho devil is Somebody ? ” Amcllus shouted. 

“ Somebody is a citizen of tho United States,” aii- 
sworod Kufus, quietly entering tho room. “ And he’s 
sorry to find Claude A. Goldenheart’s temperature at 
biling-point already.” 

He had not altered in tho .slightest degree since lie 
had loft tho steamship at Queenstown. Irish hospitality 
had not fattened him; tho change from sea to land had 
not suggested to him tho slightest alteration in his dress. 
Ho still wore tho lingo felt hat in whieli ho had first 
presented himself to notice on tho deck of tho vessel. 
The maid-of all-work raised her eyes to tho face of tlie 
long lean stranger, overshadowed by the broad-brimmed 
hat, in reverent amazement. “ My love to j’ou, miss,” 
said Kufus, with his customary grave cordiality; “I’ll 
shut tho door.” Having dismissed tho maid with that 
gentle hint, ho shook hands heartily with Amolius. 
“ Well, I call this a juicy morning,” ho said, just as if 
they had met at the cabin breakfast-table as usual. 

For tho moment, at least, Amolius hrightoned at tho 
sight of his fellow-traveller. “I am really glad to see 
you,” ho said. “ It’s lonely in those now quarters, before 
one gets used to them.” 

Kufus relieved himself of his hat and groat-coat, and 
silently looked about tho room. “ I’m big in the bones,” 
ho remarked, surveying tho rickety lodging-house furni¬ 
ture with some suspicion; “ and I’m a triflo heavier than 
I look. I shan’t break one of these chairs if I sit down 
on it, shall I ? ” Passing round the table (littered with 
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books and letfers) in soarcb of tbo nearest obair, he acci¬ 
dently brushed against a sheet of paper with writing on 
it. “ Memorandum of friends in London, to be informed 
of my change of address,” he read, looking at the paper, 
ns ho picked it up, with the friendly freedom that cha¬ 
racterized him. “ You have made pretty good use of your 
tiino, my son, since I took my leave of you in Queenstown 
harbour. I call this a reasonable long list of acfiuaintanccs 
nado by a 3 'oung stranger in London.” 

“ I met with an old friend of my family at the hotel,” 
Amelins explained, “lie was a groat loss to my poor 
father, when ho got an appointment in India; and, now 
ho has returned, he has been equally kind to me. I am 
indebted to his introduction for most of the names on 
that list.” 

“ Yes ? ” said Kufus, in the intoiTogativo tone of a man 
who was waiting to he-ar more. “ I’m listening, though 
I maj' not look like it. Git along.” 

Amolii’.s looked at his visitor, wondering in what pre¬ 
cise direction he was to “ git along.” 

“I’m no friend ,to partial information,” Ilufus pro¬ 
ceeded ; “ 1 like to round it off complete, as it were.-, in 
my own mind. Tlioi-e are names on this list that j-ou 
haven’t accounted for j'et. Who provided j’ou, sir, with 
1h(i balance of j'our new' friends ? ” 

Amelins answered, not very willingly, “ I met thcju !it 
Mr. I'arnahy's house.” 

Ilufus looked up from the list with the air of a man 
surprised by disagreeable information, and unwilling to 
receive it too readily. “How?” ho exclaimed, using the 
old Engli sh equivalent (often heard in America) for the 
modern “ What?” 

“ I mot them at Mr. Farnaby’s,” Amelius repeated. 

“ Did you happen to receive a letter of my' writing, 
dated Dublin ? ” liufus asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you set any particular value on my advice ? ” 

“ Certainly! ” 

“ And you cultivate social relations w'ith FaVnaby and 
family, notwithstanding ? ” 

“ I have motives for being friendly with them, which— 
which I haven’t had time to explain to you yet.” 
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Enfns stretclicd out his long legs on the floor, and 
fixed his shrewd grave eyes steadily on Aniolius. 

“My friend,” he said, quietly, “in respect of personal 
appearance and pleasing elasticity of spirits, I find yon 
alttred for the worse, 1 do. It may he Liver, or it may 
ho Love. I reckon, now I think of it, you’n* too young 
yet for Liver. It’s the hrown miss—that's what ’tis. 1 
iiatc that girl, sir, by instinct,” 

“ A nice way of talking of a young lady you never 
saw t ” Amelins broke out. 

Itufiis smiled giimly. “ Go ahead! ” ho s lid. “ If you 
can got vent in quarrelling with mo, go ahead, my son.” 

lie looked round the room again, with his hands in his 
jiockets, whistling. Descending to the table in due course 
of time, his quick eye delected a photogrjqih placed on the 
open writing-desk which Amelins had been using earlier 
in the day. Before it was possible to slop him, the photo¬ 
graph was in his hand. “1 believe I’ve got her likeness,” 
Jie announced. “ I do assure you I take pleasin'e in making 
her acquainianco in this sort of way. M’ell, now, I declare 
she’s a columnar crcatui'o I Yes, sir ; I do justice to your 
native product—your fine fleshy beef-fed English girl. 
But I tell you this : after a child or two, that sort rans to 
fat, and you find you have married more of her than you 
bargained for. To what lengths m.ay you have proceeded, 
Amelins, with this splendid and spanking person?” 

Amelins was just on the verge of taking offence. 
“ Si)eak of her resimctfully,” ho said, “ if you oxiiect mo 
to an-.AVer yon.” 

liufus stared in astonishment. “I’m piaying her all 
manner of coinjdimonts,” he ])rotestcd, “and you’re not 
satisfied yet. My friend,! still find something about you, 
on this occasion, Avhich reminds me of meat cut against 
the grain. You’re almost nasty—^you are! The air of 
London, I reckon, isn’t at all the thing for you. Well, it 
don’t matter tome; I like you. Afloat or ashore, I like 
you. Do you want to know what I should do, in your 
jilaco, if I found myself steering a little too nigh to tho 
brown miks? I should—well, to put it in one word, I 
should scatter. bVhero’s the harm. I’ll ask you, if you try 
another girl or two, before you make your mind up. I 
shall be proud to iutroduoo you to our slim and snaky sort 
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at Coolspring. Yoa. I moan wliat 1 aay; and I’ll go 
back with you acroxs the pond.” Eofcriing in this dis¬ 
respectful manner to tho Atlantic Ocean, Kufus offered his 
hand in token of unalterable devotion and goodwill. 

Who could resist such a man as this ? Aim-lius, always 
in extremes, wrung his hand, with an impetuous sense of 
shame. “ I’ve been sulky,” he said, “ I’ve boon rude, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself—^and I am. 'I'hore's only 
one excuse for mo, Rufus. I love her with all my heart 
and soul; and I’m engaged to bo married to her. And 
yet, if yon understand my way of putting it, I’m—in 
slujrt, I’m in a mess.” 

With this ehavacicristio preface, he doscrilcd his posi¬ 
tion as exactly us ho could; haA’ing duo regard to the 
necessary reserve on tho subject of iMrs. Farnaby. Rufus 
listened, with tho closest attention, from beginning to 
end; making no attempt to di.'-guiso tho uiifaA'ourablc im¬ 
pression which the amiouncement of tho mariiago-engnge- 
ment Lad made on him. When ho spoke next, instead of 
looking at Amelins as uhual, ho hold his head down, and 
looked gloomily at his boots. 

“Well,” ho said, “you’ve gone ahead this time, and 
that’s a fact. She didn’t raise any difiioultios that a man 
could lido off on—did slio? ” 

“ Sho Avas all that Avas sweet and kind! ” Amelins 
ansAvoiod, Avitji outhusiasm. 

“ She AA'as all that Avas sAvcct and kind,” Rufus absently 
repeated, still intent on tho solid spectaclo of liis OAvn 
boots. “And hoAv about undo Farnaby? rerhaps he’s 
sweet cud kind likcAvise, or perhaps ho cuts up rough? 
Fossihlo -is it not, sir? ” 

“ I don’t knoAv ; I liaA'cn’t spoken to him yet.” 

Rufus suddenly looked itp. A faint gleam of hope 
irradiated his long lank face. “Mercy be praised! there’s 
a last '•hanco for you,” he remarked. “Uncle Fariiahy 
may sav No.” 

“ It doesn’t matter what ho says,” Amelins rejoined. 

‘ She’s old enough to choose for herself; ho can’t stop tho 
maninge.” 

Ruftis lifted one wiry yellow foreGiiger^ in a state of 
perpendicular protest. “He cannot stop tho mamage,” 
the sagacious Now Englanda” admitted; “ but he can stop 
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tlio money, my son. Find out how you stand with him 
before another day is over your licad.” 

“ I can’t go to him this evening,” said Amelius; “ ho 
dines out.” 

“ Where is ho now ? ” 

“ At his place of business.” 

“Fix him at bis place of business. Eight awayl” 
cried Eufus, springing with sudden energy to his feet. 

“ I don’t think he would like it,” Amelius objected, 
“lie’s not a very pleasant fellow, anywhere; but he’s 
particularly disagreeable at his place of business.” 

Eufus walked to the window, and looked out. The 
objections to Mr. Farnaby appeared to fail, so far, in inte¬ 
resting him. 

“ To put it plainly,” Amelius went on, “ there’s some¬ 
thing about him. that I can’t endure. And—though he’s 
very civil to me, in his way—I don’t think ho has ever 
got over the discovery that I am a Christian Socialist.” 

Eufus abiTiptly turned round from the window, and 
iKjcame attentive again. “So you told him that—did 
you ? ” he said. 

“ Of course ! ” Amelins rejoined, sharply. “ Do you 
suppose I am ashamed of the xu'inciples in which I have 
been brought up?” 

“You don’t care, I reckon, if all the world knows 
your principles,” persisted Eufus, deliberately leading 
him on. 

“Care?” Amelius reiterated. “I only wish I had all 
the world to listen to me. They should hoar of my prin- 
ciple.s, with no bated breath, I promise you! ” 

There was a pause. Eufus turned back again to the 
window. “ When Farnaby’s at home, where docs ho 
live?” he asked suddenly—still keeping his face towards 
the street. 

Amelius mentioned the address. “You don’t mean 
that you are going to call thoio ? ” he inquired, with some 
anxiety. 

“ Well, I reckoned I might catch him before dinner¬ 
time. You seem to bo sort of feared to speak to him 
yourself. I’m your friend, Amelius—and I’ll speak for 
you.” ^ ' 

The bare idea of the interview stnick Amelius with 
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terror. “ No, no! ” lie said. “ I’m mucli obliged to yoti, 
Itnlns. lint in a matter of tliis sort, 1 slionldu’t like to 
translbr tlie rcs^ionsibility to my friend. I’ll speak to 
Mr. Fariiaby in a day or two.” 

Knlus was evidently not satisfied with this. “I do 
suppose, now,” ho suggested, “yon’ro not the only man 
moving in this metropolis who fancies Miss Itogina. 

t^uory, my son: if you put oif Farnahy much longer-” 

Ho paused and ]oc>kcd at Amolius. “Ah,” ho said, “ I 
ivokou I needn’t enlarge further: there is another man. 
Well, it’s the s;iine in iny country; I don’t know what ho 
docs, with You: ho always turns up, with Us, just at the 
time wh(!n you least want to see him.” 

There was another man—an older and a richer man 
than Aniclius : equally assiduous in his attentions to the 
aunt and to the niece; sulnnissively polite to his favoured 
young rival. Ho was the sort of person, in ago and in 
teinperainent, who would be jicrfectly eapalile of advancing 
his own interests by moans of the hostile inllueueo of Mrs. 
I'arnaby. Who could say what the result might be if, by 
sonu! unlucky accident, he made the attempt before Amelins 
had s('cnred for himself the support of the master of tho 
house? In his I'escnt condition of nervous irritability, 
ho was ready l.o beliovo in any coineidenco of tho dis.astrous 
sort. Tho rveallhy rival was a man of business, a near oily 
neighbour of Mr. Farnahy. 'J’hey might bo together at 
that moment; and IJegina’s fidelity to her lover might bo 
]>ut to a harder test tlnm she was lucpared to endure. 
Amelins renieniborod tho gontlo conciliatory smile (too 
gentle by half) with which his jdacid niistres.s"had received 
his first kisses—and, without stopping to weigh conclusions, 
snatched up his hat. “Wait heio for mo, Itufus, like a 
good fellow. I'm otf to tho stationer’s .shop.” With those 
parting words, ho hurried out of tho room. 

Left by himsidf, liufus began to rummago the pockets 
of his frockcoat,—a long, loose, and dingy garment which 
had become friendly and comfortable to him by dint of 
ancient use. Producing a handful of correspondence, ho 
selected the largest envelope of all; shook out On tho table 
several smaller letters enclosed; picked one out of tho 
number; and road the concluding paragraj)h only, with 
tho closest attention. 


I 
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“1 cncloao letters of introrlnction to tlie Bccrotarics of 
literary iuetitnlions in London, and in some of the prin- 
cajjal cities of England. If yon feel disposed to lecture 
yonr.' elf, or if yon can porsnndo friends and citizens known 
to you to do so, I believe it may be in your power to 
advance in this way tlie interests of our Ilnreiin. I’loaso 
take iiotico tliat tLe more advanced institutions, wliicli are 
ready to countenance and weleoino free tlionglit in religion, 
politics, and morals, iiro maikod on tlie envelopes w'illi a 
cross in red ink. The envelopes witliout a mark arc 
addressed to platforms on which the customary llritish 
I)rejndi(Os 3‘emain rampant, and in which the charge for 
places reaches a higher figure than can bo as yet obtained 
in the sanctuaries of free thought.” 

Itufus laid down the letter, and, choosing one among 
the envelopes marked in red ink, looked at the introduction 
enclosed. “ If tlio right sort of iiivitation reached Amelins 
from this institution,” ho thought, “the boy would lecture 
on Christian Socialism w'ith all his heart and soul. I 
wonder what the bivwn miss and her undo would say to 
that?” 

Ho smiled to In'ms-. lf, and pet the, letter back in tlm 
onvolojK.', and coiisidei'cd the subject fur a while, llelow 
the odd rough surtiio(>, ho was a man in ton thouBaiid ; no 
more single-hearted and more afl'eetionato creaturo over 
breathed the breath of life. ITo had not been understood 
in Ids own little circle; there liad been a want oi sym-. 
])athy with him, and even a w.ant of knowledge of him, at 
home. Amelins, ptopular with oveiybody, had touched the 
great heart of this ni.aii. Ho ticrot ivcd the peril that lay 
hidden under the strange and lonely position of his fellow- 
voyager—so ijinocont in the ways of tho world, so young 
and so easily impressed. His fondness for Amelins, it is 
hardly too ranch to say, w'as tho fondne.ss of a father for 
a son. With a sigh, lie shook his head, and gathered up 
Ills letters, and put them hack in his ]X)cket.s. “No, not 
yet,” ho decided. “Tho ])Oor boy really loves her; and 
the girl may bo good enough to nnikc the Lappincss of his 
life.” Ho got up .and walked about tbo room. Suddenly 
he stopped, struck hy a now idea. “Why shouldn’t I 
judge for myself?” he thought. “I’vo got the address— 
I reckon I’ll look in on tho Famabys, in a friendly way.” 
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He Bat <lo-wn at the desk, and wrote a lino, in the 
event of Amelins being the first to rotm'u to tho lodgings: 

“ Dkau Boy, 

“ I don’t find her photograph tells mo quite so 
nnudi as I want to know. I have a mind to see tho living 
original. Being your friend, you know, it’s only civil to 
pay my r(S]H'cts to tho family. E.xiiect my unbiufasod 
opinion when I come back. 

“ Yours, 

“ Rofds.” 


Having enclosed and addressed ihoso lines, he took up 
his great-coat—and checked himself in tho act of putting 
it on. 'J'hc hi’own miss was a British miss. A strango 
!New Englander had better bo careful of his pensonal 
ajip.earanco, bol'ore ho ventured into her presence. Urged 
by this cautious niolive, ho approached the looking-glass, 
and surveyed himself critiruilly. 

“1 doubt 1 might bo tho better,” it occuiTcd to him, 
“if 1 brushed my hair, and smelt a little of perfume. 
Y'es. J’ll nmko a toilet. ’Wlierc’s tho boy’s bedroom, 
1 wonder?” 

lie obwaved a .'•econd door in Iho sitting-room, and 
opened it at hazard. Eortuno had belVioiided Jiim, so far: 
ho found himsedf in his young friend’s bedchamber. 

. Tho toilet-table of Amelins, simple as it was, had its 
mysteries for llnfiis. lie was at a loss among tho per¬ 
fumes. They were all contained in a modest little 
dressing-case, without labels of any sort to describe tho 
eontenls of tho pots and bottles. lie c.vaniincd them ono 
after another, and stopped at some recently invented 
Eronch shaving-cream. “It smells lovely,” ho said, 
assuming it to bo some I'aro pomatum. “Just what I 
want, i*. seems, for my head.” He rubbed tho shaving- 
croiim into his bristly iroii-gray hair, until his arms ached. 
Wlicn he had next sprinkled his handkerchief and himself 
profusely, first with rose-water, and +hon (to make quite 
sure) with ean-do-cologue used as a climax, ho felt that bo 
was in a iJosition to appeal agreeably to the senses of the 
softer sox. In five minutes more, he was on his way to 
Mr. Earuaby’s private residenoo. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The niin that hail hc.c^in with tho moniing still poured ou 
steadily iii the afternoon. Aftir oiio look out (>f (ho 
window, Regina decided on passing the rest of the day 
luxuriously, in the company of a jjovoI, by her own tiro- 
side. With her feet on the fender, and her head on the 
soft cushion of her faA'onrite casy-chuir, she opem d the 
book. Having read the fust e]ia 2 )ter and part of the second, 
sho was just lazily turning over the caves in search of a 
love Beene, when her languid intei-est in the noved was 
suddenly diverted to an incident in veal life. The sitting- 
room door was gojitly ojien .d, and her maid aji^icarcd in 
a state of modest eiudnsion. 

“If 3 'ou ]>lca.so, jniss. Jiere’s a st'nngo gentleman who 
coince fiom Mr. GoldcnJjeart. He wislios j):u'lii.'ularlj' to 


Sho paused, av.d looked diind her. ^ faint and 
curious smell of mingled soap and scent enteri'd the room, 
followi'd closely by a tall, calm, shabbily dressed man, 
who laid a rviry yellow hand on the maid’s shoulder, and 
stopiied her cffeetuall^v ladbi o she could say a wan'd more. 

“ Don’t jmn think of trouhling .yourself to git thraigli 
with it, my dear; I’m hero, and I’ll linish for you.” 
Addressing the maid in these euconraging terms, the 
stranger advanced to Regina, and actually attcm 2 )t('d to 
shako hands with her! Regina rose—and looked at him. 
It was a look that ought to have daunted the boldest man 
living; it produced no sort of elfcet on this man. IIo still 
licld out bis Lund; bis lean iaeo broadened rvitb a jileasaut 
smile. “My namo is Rnfiis Dingwell,” lie said. “I como 
from Ceolsiiring, Mass.; and Amelius is my introduction 
to yourself and family.” 

Kegma silently acknowledged this information by a 
frigid how, and addressed herself to tho maid, w'aiting at 
the door: “ Don’t leave tho room, Phoehe,” 

Rufus, inwardly wondering what I’hcohe was wanted 
for, proceeded to express the cordial sontimonts proper 
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to llio occasion. “I have hoard ahont yon, miss; and I 
lake jdcasuio in makiiif' yoiir acfinaiutancc.” 

The umviittcn laws of politeness ohligod Kogiua <o 
say something. “ I have not lieard Mr. Goldeuhoart 
niontion 3 'our name,” she remarked. “ Arc j’oii an old 
iVicud of his ? ” 

P,ufiis oxjdained with genial alacrit}’. “We crossed 
the Pond together, nuss. 1 like the hoj'; he’s bright and 
spry ; he refreshes ino—ho does. We go ahead with most 
tilings in inj' conntiy; and J’riciulsliiji's one of them, 
lluw do 3 'ou liiid yoiiivelf? "IVoii't 3 'ou shake h.ands?” 
Ifo look her iiand, without waiting to he, repelled this 
time, and shook it wit!) the hwoticst good-Avill. 

h’egina siiiidd.'Ved faiiitlt'; she snmiuoned assistance in 
case of flirt hei laiiiiliarity. “I'lnelie, toil un' annt.” 

liiifns addc'i a 'iiessagr on hi.s own account. “And 
say this, my ih;ar. 1 sincerely fh-siro to make tlio 
aeipiaintaneo oi‘ jMIs- I’egina’s aunt, and any other 
iiiciahcrs of the family circle.” 

I’luchc left tin loo.u, smiling. iSnch an amusing 
visitoi as this was a. rare ])crson in HI;. I'aniahy's house, 
liiifns looked after lic", viiiii nncoin.. ..led approval. Tiio 
maid a]ii>e:,red to lie move to his taste than the mistress. 
“ Well, thatV a pretty' ereatnre, I do deel.vre,’' ho said to 
lu'gina. “Jiemiiids me of onr American girls—slim in 
the waist, and I'arrics her head nioely^ Hew' old may she 
he, now?” 

Eegina exjirosscd her ojiiriion of this familiar question 
ly pointing, with silent dignity, to a chair. 

“'J'liank yon, mi.'-s; net that one,” said Enfus. “Yon 
SCO, I’m long in. the legs, and if I once got down as low as 
that, I reckon 1 should have to restore the halanco hy 
initting my feet up on the grate; and that’s not manners 
in Great Britain—and quite right too.” 

lie picked out the highest chair lie could find, and 
admired the workmanship as ho drew it up to the fire¬ 
place. “Most sumptuous and elegant,” ho said. “'J'ho 
stylo of the Eewa/ysanec, as they call it.” Eegina ohserved 
with dismay that lie had not'got his hat in his hand like 
other visitors. He had loft it no douht, in the hall; ho 
looked as if ho had dropped in to spend the day, and stay 
to dinuor. 
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“ Well, miss, I’vo scon your photogra])h,” ho rcsnmotl; 
“ and I don’t much approve of it, now I sco Yon. My 
Bcntiments aro not altogether favourahle to that art. I 
delivered a lecture on photograiihio portraiture at Cool¬ 
spring ; and I described it briefly as justice without mercy 
The audience took the idea; they larfcd, they did. Larfin’ 
reminds me of Amolius. Do you object to his being a 
Christian Socialist, miss ? ” 

. The young lady’s look, when she answered the question, 
was not lost on Eufus. lie registered it, mentally, in case 
of need. “Amelins will soon get over all that nons(.“nso,” 
she said, “ when ho has been a little longer in London.” 

“ Possible,” Eufus aduiitti'd. “ The boy is fond of you. 
Yes: ho loves you. 1 have noticed liiin, and I can certify 
to that. I may also remark that ho wants a deal of love 
in return. No doubt, miss, you have observed that cir¬ 
cumstance yourself? ” 

Eegiua resented this last impiiry as an outrage on 
propriety. “What next will he say?” she thought to 
herself. “I must put this ]iro.suming man in his ])roper 
])laco.” She darted anotlier anniliilating look at liiui, as 
she S]H)ke in her turn. “ May I ask, Mr.—Mr.-? ” 

“ Dingwell,” said Eufn.s, lu'ompting her. 

“May I. ask, Mr. Dingwell, if you have favoured mo 
by calling hero at the request of Mr. Goldcnheart ? ” 

Genial and simple-minded as ho w’as, eagerly as ho 
desired to aji]ircoiato at her full value the young lady who 
was one day to bo the wife of Amelins, Eufus felt the tone 
in which those words were spoken. It was not easy to 
stimulate his modest sense of wlnit was fairly duo to him 
into asserting itself; but the cold distrust, the deliberate 
distance of Eegina’s manner, exhausted the long-suffering 
indulgence of this singularly patient man. “ The Lord, 
in his mercy, presorvo Amelins from marrying You,” ho 
thought, as ho rose from his chair, and advanced with a 
certain simple dignity to take leave of her. 

“ It did not occur to me, miss, to pay my respects to 
you, till Arnolius and I had parted company,” he said. 
“ Please tb excuse mo. I should have been welcome, in 
my country, with no better introduction than being (as 
I may say) his friend and well-wisher. D' I have made a 
mistake-” 
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He stopped. Regina had suddenly changed colour. 
Instead of looking at him, she was looking over his 
shoulder, apparently at something bohind him. llo 
turned to see what it was. A lady, short and stout, with 
stj-iingo wild sorrowful eyes, had noiselessly entered tlio 
room while ho was speaking; she was waiting, as it 
Hoenicd, until ho had llnished what he had to say. When 
they confronted each other, she moved to meet him, rvith 
a linn heavy step, and with her hand held out in token of 
welcoiuo. 

“ You may feel ctprally sure, sir, of a friendly reception 
here,” .she said, in her steady self-])osso6scd way. “1 am 
this y<jung lady’s aunt; and I am glad to see tlio friend of 
Amclius in niy house.” Reforo Rufus could answer, sire 
turned to R( gina. “ I waited,” sho wont on, “ to give you 
an opportunity <jf explaining yourself to this gentleman. 
I am afraid ho has mislaken your coldness of manner for 
intentional rudeness.” 

The ((dour rnslnal hack into Regina’s face — sho 
vihrated for a moment between .anger and tears. But the 
bi tter nature in her broke its way through the constitu- 
lioniil shyness and restraint which hnbiiually kept it 
down. ‘‘1 meant no. haim, sir,” she said, raising her 
largo bcauli!'ul eyes submissively to Rufus; “I am not 
used to receiving strangers. And you did ask joo some 
very strange questions?” she added, with a sudden burst 
of self-assertion, “{strangers are not in the habil. of 
saying such things in England.” Sho looked at Mis. 
Faniahy, lislouiug with impenetrable comjiosuro, and 
stoin.od in eoufuFion. Her aunt would not scrapie to 
sjicak to the stranger about Amclius in licr presonco— 
there was no knowing what sho might not have to endure. 
Sho turned again to Rufus. “ Excuse mo,” she said, “ if 
I leave you with my aunt—I liavo an engagement.” 
With that trivial apology, sho made her escape from tho 
room. 

“ Sho has no engagement,” Mrs. Favnaby briefly 
remarked as tbo door closed. “ Sit down, sir.” 

For once, oven Rufus was not at bis case. * “ I pan Jiit 
it off, ma’am, xvilh Jiiofit people,” lie said. “I wonder 
what I’ve done to offend your niece ? ” 

“My niece (with many good qualifies) is a narrow- 
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minded young woman,” Mrs. Farua1)y explained. “ You 
are not like the men she is accustomed to soe. She 
doesn’t understand you—you are not a commonplaco 
gentleman. For instance,” Mrs. Famahy continued, with 
the matter-of-fact gravity of a woman innately inacccssiblo 
to a sense of humour, “you have got sometliing strange 
on your hair. It seems to ho melting, and it smells like 
soa^i. No: it’s no use taking out your handkcrcliief— 
your Ixandkcrchief won’t mojx it up. I’ll get a towel.” 
8hc opened an inner door, which disclosed a little passage, 
and a huth-room heyond it. *• I’m the strongest person in 
tho house,” she resumed, returning with a towel in her 
hand, as gravely as ever. “Sit still, .and don’t make 
apologies. If any of us can ruh yon dry, I’m the woman.” 
Hhe set to work with tho towel, as if she had been Itufus’s 
mother, milking him jiresentablo in tho d.iys of his 
boyhood. Giddy under tho violence of the rubbing, 
stiiggerod by tho contrast between tho cold riseoption 
accorded to him bj' tho niece, and the more than friendly' 
welcome offered by tlio annt, Itnfus submitted to eircum- 
staricos in docile and silent bewilderment. “ There ; 
you’ll do till you get home—nobody c.an langh at you 
now,” Mrs. Famaby announced. “ Yon’ro an absimt- 
minded man, I suppose ? You wanted to wash your head, 
.and you forgot the warm water and tho towel. Was that 
Low it haitpened, sir ? ” 

“I tiiunk you with all my heart, ma’am; I took it for 
pomatum,” Itufus answered. “Would you ohjoct to 
shaking hands again ? This cordial welcome of yours 
reminds me, I do assure you, of liome. iSinee I left Now 
England, I’ve never met with the like of you. I do 
suppose now it was my hair that set Miss Ilegina’s back 
up ? I’m not quite oasj’’ in my mind, ma’am, about your 
niece. I’m sort of feared of what she may say of mo to 
Amclius. I meant no harm, Lord knows.” 

Tho secret of Mrs. Faniahy’s extraordinary alacrity in 
tho use of tho towel began slowly to show itself now. 
The tone of her American guest had already become tlio 
friendly and familiar tone which it had been her object to 
establish. With a little management, ho might he made 
an invaluable ally in the great work of hindering tho 
marriage of Amelius. 
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“ You aro very fond of your young friend? ” kIic licgan 
quiody. 

*• 'i’liiit is so, inii’ani.” 

“ And ho has told you that Ijo lias taken a liking to 
my niece?” 

“ And shown mo her likeness,” Ilufns ailclod. 

“ And shown y'ou her likeness. And j'ou thought yon 
would come hero, and see for yourself what sort of girl 
she was ? ” 

“Naturally,” Ilufns admitted. 

Mrs. Farnalty revealed, witliout further hesitation, the 
ohjeot that she had in view. “ Amelins is little more than 
a lad, still,” she said. “ He has got all his life heforu 
him. It would ho a sad thing, if Jio married a girl who 
didn’t make him hapiiy.” She turned in her chair, and 
jHiintod to tho door hy whieli llegina had left them. 
“ lletiveen ourselves,” she resmuod, dropping hci' voice to 
a whi.sper, “do you helievo my niece will make him 
hapiiy?” 

Kufiis hesitated. 

“]’m ahove family ]irc)udices,” Mrs. Farnahy pro¬ 
ceeded. “ You needn’t ho afraid of oirendiug mo. fcipeak 
out.” 

Kufus would have spoken out to any other woman in 
tho universe. Thi» woman had preserved him from ridi¬ 
cule— tlih woman had ruldied his head diy. Uo pre¬ 
varicated. 

“ I don’t supiioso I understand the ladies in this 
country,” he said. 

Bui. Mrs. Farnahy was not to ho trilled with. “If 
Ameliu.s was your son, and if ho asked you to consent to 
his niarri.ago with my niece,” she rejoined, “would you 
say Yes?” 

. This was too much for Tlufus. “Not if he went down 
on hotli his knees to ask me,” he answ'orcd. 

Mis. Farnahy was salisfiedtit last, and owned it with¬ 
out reserve. “ My own opinion,” she said, “ exactly 
expressed 1 Don’t ho surprised. Didn’t I tell you 1 had 
no family prejudices? Do you know if ho has ’spoken to 
my husband, yet ? ” 

Knfus looked at his watch. “ I reckon he’s just about 
done it hy this time.” 
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Mrs. Parnaby paused, aud reflected for a moment. Sbe 
liad already atlom])ted to prejudice bor husband against 
Amelins, and bad received an answer wbicb Mr. Parnaby 
considered to be final. “ Mr. Goldenbcart honours us if 
ho S(!oli.s our alliance; bo is the representative of an old 
Euglbh family.” Under those circumstances, it was quite 
po.ssiblo that the proposals of Amelins had been accopicl. 
ilrs. Parnaby was not the loss determined that the mar¬ 
riage should never take place, and not the less eager to 
secure the assistance of her now ally. “When will 
Amelins tell you about it ? ” she asked. 

“ When I go back to his lodgings, ma’am.” 

“ Go back at once—and boar this in mind as you go. 
If you can find out any likely w.ay of parting these two 
young people (in their own best interests), depend on one 
thing—if I can help you, 1 will. I’m as fond of Amelins 
as you are. Ask him if I haven’t done my best to keep 
him away from my niece. Ask him if I haven’t expressed 
my oiunion, that she’s not the right wife for him. Como 
and SCO mo again as soon as you like. I’m fond of 
Americans. Good morning.” 

Eufus attempted to express his sense of gratitude, in 
his own bjicfly eloquent way. lie was not allowed a 
hearing. With one and the same action, Mrs. Parnaby 
patted him on tho shoulder, and pushed him out of the 
room. 

‘‘ If that woman was an American citizen,” Eufus re¬ 
flected, on his way through the streets, “she’d bo tho 
first female President of the United States! ” His admira¬ 
tion of Mrs. Parnaby’s energy and resolution, oxjwossed 
in these strong terms, acknowledged but one limit. Highly 
as he apinoved of her, there was nevertheless an unfathojn- 
ablo something in tho w'oman’s eyes that disturboTI and 
daunted him; 


an 

marr. 
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CIIArTEE III. 

liUKUS found Ills fiiend at the lodgings, prostrate on tLo 
.sofa, smoking fim'ously. Before a word had passed be¬ 
tween them, it was plain to tho New Englander that 
sumethiug had gone wrong. ^ 

“ Well,” lie asked ; “ and what does Faruahy say ? ” 

“ Damn Famahy! ” 

Rufus was secreily conscious of an immense sense of 
lolicf. “ I call that a stiff way of putting it,” ho quietly 
remarked; “hut tho meaning’s clear. Faruahy has said 
No.” 

Amclius jumped off the sofa, and planted himself 
dciliantly on the hearthrug. 

“ You’re w'rong for once,” ho said, with a hitter laugh. 
“ Tho cxa.sperating part of it is that Faruahy has said 
neither Yes nor No. Tho oily-whiskered brute—you 
haven’t seen him yet, have you ?—began by saying Yes. 

' A limn like mo, the heir of a fine old English family, 
luiiioured him hy making proposals; ho could wish no 
moro brilliant prospoet for hi.s dear adf)plod child. She 
would fill the high position that was offered to her, and 
till it worthily.’ That was tho fawning way in which ho 
tadeed to mo at first! Ho squeezed my hand in his horrid 
cold slimy paw till, I give you my word of honour, I felt 
as if I was going to ho sick. AVait a little; you haven’t 
heard rho vrorst of it yet. ITo soon altered his tone—it 
began with his asking mo, if I had ‘considered tho ques¬ 
tion of settlements.’ I didn’t know what ho meant, lie 
had to put it in plain English; he W'anted to hoar what 
my property was. ‘ Oh, that’s soon settled,’ I said. ‘ I’ve 
got five hundred a year; and Regina is rvelcomo to every 
farthing of it.’ He fell hack in his chair as if I had shot 
him; ho turned—it was worse than pale, he positively 
turned green. At first he wouldn’t believe me; he declared 
I must bo joking. I set him right about that immediately 
His next change was a change to impudence, purse-proud 
impudence. ‘Have you not ohsei-ved, sir, in what style 
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Regina is accustomed to live in iny house? I’ivo liundieil 
a year ? Good heavens I With strict economy, five hun¬ 
dred a 3 ’ear might paj' her milliner’s bill and the keep of 
her horse and carriage. Who is to pay for cAmrything 
else—the establishment, the dinner-parties and balls, the 
ttiur abroad, the children, the nurses, the doctor ? I tell 
you this, Mr. Goldenhcavt. I’m willing to make a sacri¬ 
fice to you, as a born gentleman, Avhich I would certainly 
not Consent to in the case of any self-made man. Enlarge 
your incoiiic, sir, to no more than four times five hundred 
pounds; and I guarantee a j'carlj’ .allowance to Regina of 
half as much again, be.sidcs ilio foi-tuno which she will 
inherit at my deatli. That Avill mako your income three 
thou.sand a J'oar to start with. 1 know something of 
domestic cxiiensos; and I toll jmn jmsifivcl^’, 3-00 can’t do 
it on a farthing loss.’ That Avas his langinige, Rufus. 
The insolence of his tone I can’t attempt to describe. If 
1 hadn’t thought of Regina, I should have behaA'od in a 
manner uuAvorth 3 ' of a Christian—1 believe I should haA-e 
taken my- Avalldiig-canc, and given him a soAxnd thrashing.”. 

Rufus neither exjnessed surprise nor offered adviee. 
He Avas lost in meditation on the Avealth of Mr. Earnaby. 
“A stationer’s business seems to CA'cntuato in a liA'cly 
profit, in this counliy,” ho said. 

“A stationer’s business?” Ameliins repeated disdain¬ 
fully'. “ Famaby has half a dozen irons in the fire besides 
that. lie’s got a ncAvspapcr, and a ])!itent medicine, and 
a new bank, and I don’t know Avhat else. One of his oavu 
friends said to mo, ‘Nobody' knows whether Farnaby is 
rich or poor; he is going to do one of two things—ho is 
going to die worth inillions, or to die banla-upt.’ Oh, if 1 
can only' live to see the day Avhen Socialism Avill put that 
sort of man in his right place! ” 

“'Try a republic, on our model, first,” said Rulins. 

“ When Famaby talks of the style his yoting woman is 
accustomed to live in, what does he mean ? ” 

“lie means,” Amelius answered smartly,“ a carri.ago 
to drive out in, champagne on the table, and a footman to 
answer the door.” 

“Farnaby’s ideas, sir, have crossed the water and 
landed in New York,” Rufus remarked. “ Well, and what 
did you say to him, on your side ? " 
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“ I gave it to him, I can tell you! ‘ That’s all oston- 
talion,’ I said. ‘Why can’t Kogina and I Login life 
modestly? What do wo want with a carriage to drive 
out in, and champagne on the tahlo, and a footman to 
answer the door? Wo want to lovo each other and bo 
happy.- There are thousands of as good gentlemen as I 
am, in England, with wives and families, who would ask 
for nothing better than an income of five hvindrod a year. 
The fact i.s, Mr. Earnaby, you’re positively soiturated with 
the love of money. Get your New Testanient and read 
Avhat Christ says of rich people.’ What do you think he 
did, when I put it in that unanswerable U'ay? Ho held 
up his hand, and looked horrified. ‘ I can’t allow pro¬ 
fanity in my office,’ says he. ‘ I have my New 'I’estamont 
read to mo in church, sir, every Sunday.’ That’s the sort 
of Christian, Eiifus, who is the average product of modern 
times! He was as obstinate as a mule; ho woiildu.’t give 
way a single inch. His adopted daughter, ho said, was 
accustomed to live in a certain style. In that same stylo 
sho should live when sho W'as married, so long as ho had 
a voice in tho matter. Of course, if she choso to set his 
Avishes and feelings at defiance, hr retirrn for all that ho 
had dorro for her, sho Aras old enough tp take her own way. 
In that ca.se, ho w'onld toll uio as j)luihly as ho meant to 
t(;jjl her, that sho must not look to a single fiirthing of Iris 
money to help her, and not expect to find her namo down 
in his will. He felt tho honour of a family alliance rvith 
mo us sincerely as over. But ho must abide by tho con¬ 
ditions that ho had stated. On those terms, he would bo 
proud to give ruo the hand of Eegina at tho altar, and 
proud to feel that ho had dorro his duly by his adopted 
child. I let him go on till ho had rurr himself out—and 
therr I asked quietly, if ho could tell mo tho wuy to increase 
my income to two thousand a year. How do you think 
ho answered me?” 

‘‘ I’erhapis ho offered to utilize. your. capital in his 
busirress,” Eufus guessed. 

“ Not ho! He considered business quite beneath mo; 
my duty to myself, as a gentleman, was to adopt a pro¬ 
fession. On retlection, it turned out that there Avas but 
one likely profession to try, in my case—tho Larv. I 
might bo called to the Bar, and (with luck) 1 might get 
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roumnorativo work to do, in ciglit or ton years’ time. 
That, I declare to you, was the prospect ho sot before me, 
if I chose to take his advice. 1 asked if ho was joking. 
Certainly not! I was only one and twenty years old (he 
reminded me); I had plenty of time to siiare—I should 
still marry young if I mairiod at thirty. I took uji iny 
hat and gave him a bit of my mind at parting. ‘If you 
really mean anything,’ I said, ‘ you mean that llcgina is 
to pine and fade and be a middle-aged woman, and that I 
am to resist the temptations that besot a young man in 
London, and lead the life of a monk for the next ten years 
—and all for what? For a carriage to ride out in, cham¬ 
pagne on the table, and a ftmtinan to answer the door! 
Keep your moiK'y, Mr. Parnaby; Regina and I will do 
without it.’—What are you laughing at? I don’t think 
you could have put it more strongly yourself.” 

Rufus suddenly recovered his gravity. “I toll you 
this, Amelins,” ho replied; “you afford (as wo say in my 
country) meaty fruit for rcdlectiou—you do,” 

“ Wh.at do you mean by tlwt ? ” 

“ Well, I reckon you remember when wo were aboard 
the boat. You gave us a narrative of what happened in 
that Community of yours, which I can truly chametorizo 
as a combination of native eloquence and chastening good 
sense. I put the question to myself, .sir, what lias bccopo 
of that well-informed and discreet young Christian, now 
ho has changed the sphere to England and mixed with the 
Fai'uahys? It’s not to bo denied that I see him before 
mo in tlio flesb when 1 look acro.ss the table hero; but it’s 
equally true that I miss him altogether, in the siiirit.” 

Amelins sat down again on the sofa. “ In plain words,” 
ho said, “ you think I have behaved like a fool in this 
matter ? ” 

Rufus crossed his long legs, and nodded his head.in. 
silent apjiroval. Instead of taking offenco, Amelins con¬ 
sidered a little. 

“ It didn’t strike mo before,” ho said. “ But, now yon 
mention it, I can nndersland that I appear to bo a sinqdb 
sort of foUov^ in what is called Society hero; and the 
reason, I si^oot, is that it’s not the society in which I 
have lieen Accustomed to mix. The Farnahys are now to 
me, Rufus. When it comes to a question of my life at 
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Tadinor, of what I saw and learnt and felt in the Com- 
jnunitjr—^then, I can think and speak like a reasonahlo 
being, because I am thinking and speaking of what I know 
thoroughly well. Hang it, make some allowance for Iho 
difference of circumstances! Besides, I’m in love, and 
that .alters a man—and, I have heard some people say, 
not alwaj’s for the bettor. Anyhow, I’ve done it 'witli 
Farnaby, and it can’t bo tnidone. 'rhere will bo no peace 
for mo noAV, till 1 have spoken to Bogina. I have read 
the }ioto you left for me. Did you sco her, when you 
called at the house ? ” 

Tho quiet tone in%vhich the quo.stion was put surprised 
Bnfns. Ho had fully expected, after Bogina’s reception 
of him, to bo called to account for the liberty that ho 
had taken. AmcHus was too completely absorbed by his 
jircsent anxieties to consider trivial questions of etiquette. 
Hearing that Eufus had seen Begina, he never even asked 
for his Iriond’s ojunion of her. His mind was full of the 
obstacles that might bo interposed to his seeing her again. 

“ Farnaby is sure, after what has passed between ns, 
to keep hei' out of my rvay if ho can,” Amolius said. 
“ And Mrs. Farnaby, to my coitain knowledge, will help 
him. Tlioy don’t Buspci t yoM. Couldn’t you call again— 
yon’ro old enough to bo her father—.and m.ako some excuse 
to take her out with yorx for a walk ? ” 

Tho answer of Bufus to this was Eoman in its brevity. 
Ho pointed to tho window, and said, “ Look at tho rain.” 

■ “ Then I must try her maid onco more,” said Amelins, 

1 f(‘signcdly. He took his hat and umbrclha. “ Don’t leave 
{mo, old follow,” he resumed as ho opened the door. “ This 
is the. tjuruing-point of my life. I’m sorely in need of a 
friend.” 

“ Do you think she will marry you against tho will of 
her undo at id aunt?” Bufus a^kcd. 

“ I am certain of it,” Amelins answered. With that 
ho left the room. 

Bufus looked after him sadly. Sympathy and sorrow 
were oxincsscd in every line of his rugged face. “ My 
piior boy! how will ho lioar it, if she says No ? What 
will become of him, if she says Yes?” He rubbed his 
liand irritably across his forehead, like a man whoso own 
thoughts were repellent to him. In a moment more, he 
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l^lungod into Lis pockets, and drew out again tlio letters 
introducing him to tho f-xcrotarios of public institutions. 
“ If there’s salvation for Aiuclius,” he said, “ I reckon 1 
shall find it here.” 


CHArTER IV. 

The medium of correspondence hotAVOon Amelins and 
Regina’s maid was an old Avoman who kejit a shop for tho 
sale of noAvspapors and periodicals, in a by-slrcct not far 
from Hr. Earuahy’s house. From this place his letters 
wore delivered to tho maid, under cover of tho morning 
noAvspapers—and lieix ho found tho ansAvem waiting for 
him later in tho da 3 ^ “If Rufus could onlj' huA-o taken 
her out for a Avalk, I might have seen Regina this after¬ 
noon,” thought Amelins. “ As it is, I may have to wait 
till to-morrow, or later still. And then, there’s tho 
BOA’eixign to I’hoehe.” He sighed as ho thought of tho fee. 
Sovereigns were becoming scarce in our young Socialist’s 
purse. 

Arriving in sight of the newsvendor’s shop, Amolius 
noticed a man leaving it, avIio walked away towards tho 
farther end of tho street. AVhen he entered the shop 
himself a minute afterwards, tho woman took up a letter 
from the counter, “ A young man has just left this for 
you,” she said. 

Ameliirs rccognirxd tho maid’s haiidwTiting on the 
address. Tho man Avhom ho had scon leaving tho shop 
was Phoebe’s messenger. 

_Ho opened the letter. Her mistress, Pheobo explained, 

4 was too much flurried to ho able to w'rite. The master 
had astonished tho Avholo household by api>caring among 
them at least throe hours before tho time at Avhich ho was 
accustomed to leave his place of business. Ho had found 
“Mrs, Ormond” (otherwise Regina’s friend and coito- 
Birondent, Cecilia) paying a visit to his niece, and had 
asked to speak with, her in private, before she took leave. 
Tho result Avas an invitation to Regina, from Mrs. Ormond, 
to stay for a little while at her house in the neighbour- 
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hood of Harrow. Tho ladies were to leave Loudon 
together, in Mrs. Ormond’s carriage, that afternoon. 
Under stress of strong persuasion, on the part of her 
uncle and aunt as well as of her friend, llcgina had ended 
in givhig way. But she had not forgotten tho interests 
of Auiclius. She was willing to see him privately on tho 
next day, provided ho left London by tlie train which 
reached llarrow soon after eleven in the forenoon. If it 
happened to rain, then ho must put off his journey until 
ilie lirst fine day, arriving in any case at the same hour. 
'I’lio place at which ho was to wait was described to him; 
and with these instructions the letter ended. 

'J’ho rapidity with which Mr. Farnaby had carried out 
his resolution to sopai-atc tho lovers placed tho weakness 
of Ifegina’s character before Amelius in a new and start¬ 
ling light. AVhy had she not stood on her privileges, as a 
woman who had arrived at years of discretion, and refused 
to h ave London until she Lad first heard Avhat her lover 
had to say? Amelius had left his American friend, feeling 
sure that Bogina's decision would bo in liis favour, when 
she was called upon to choose between the man who was 
ready to marry her, and the man who was nothing but her 
uncle by courtesy. For the first time, ho now felt that 
his own confident anticiiiations might, by bare possibility, 
deceive liiiii. Ho returned to his lodgings, in such a state 
of dcpressioii, that comi)assionato llul'us insisted on taking 
him out to dinue", and hurried him off afterwards to tho 
play. 'I'horoughly prostrated, Amelius submitted to tho 
genial influtmeo of his friend. Ho had not even energy 
enough to feel surprised when Bufus stopped, on their 
way to the tavern, at a dingy building adorned until a 
(irccian portico, and left a letter and a card in charge of 
a servant at tho side-door. 

Tho next day, by a hai'py interposition of Fortune, 
proved to bo a day without rain. Amelius followed his 
instructions to the letter. A little watery sunshine 
shoAved itself as ho left tho station at Harrow. His mind 
was still in such a state of doubt and disturbanco that it 
drew from superstition a faint encouragement* to hope. 
He hailod the feeble November sunlight as a good omen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ormond’s place of residence stood alouo, 
surrounded by its own grounds. A wooden fence separated 

a 
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the property, on ono side, from a muddy little by-road, 
leading to a neighbouring farm. At a wiclcet-gato'in this 
fence, giving admission to a shimbbory situated at some 
distance from the house, Amelius now waited for the 
appearance of the maid. 

After a delay of a few minutes only, the faithful 
Phrobe approached the gate with a key in her hand. 
“ AVhere is she ? ” Amelius asked, as the girl opened the 
gate for him. 

“ Waiting for you in the shrubbery. Stop, sir; I have 
something to say to you first.” 

Amelius took out his jmrso, and produced the fee. 
Even he had obserr^ed that I’hoebe was perhaps a little too 
eager to get her money ! 

“ Thank you, sir. Plcaso to look at j’our watch. You 
mustn’t bo with kliss Regina a moment longer than a 
quarter of an hour.” 

“ Wliy not ? ” 

“ This is the time, sir, when Mrs. Ormond’ is engaged 
every day with her cook and housekeeper. In a quarter 
of an hour the orders will be given—and Mrs. Oraiond 
will join Miss Regina for a walk in the grounds. You 
will be the ruin of me, sir, if she finds you hero.” With 
that warning, the maid led the way along the winding 
paths of the shrubbeiy. 

“I must thank you for your letter, riimbo,” said 
Amelius, as ho followed her. ” By-the-by, who was your 
messenger ? ” 

rhoebe’s answer wms no answer at all. ” Oidy a j'oung 
man, sir,” she said. 

“ In plain words, your sweetheart, I suppose ? ” 

rheobe’s expressive silence was her only reply. She 
turned a comer, and pointed to her mistress standing alone 
before the entrance of a damp and deserted summer-house. 

Regina put her handkerchief to her eyes, when the 
maid had discreetly retired. “Oh,” she said softly, “I 
am afraid this is very wrong.” 

Amelius removed the handkerchief by the exercise of a 
little gehtlo force, and administered comfort under tho 
form of a kiss, llaving opened tho proceedings in this 
way, he put his first question, “Why did you leave 
XiOndon?” 
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“ITo-w coTild I help it?” raid Ecgiua, feebly. “They 
■were all against me. What cleo could I do?” 

It occurred to Amelius that sho might, at her age, have 
asserted a will of her own. Ho kept his idea; however, to 
himself; and, giving her his arm, led her slowly along the 
path of the shrubbery. “ Yon have heard, I suppose, what 
Mr. Farnaby expects of mo ? ” ho said. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ I call it worse than mercenary—I call it downright 
brutal.” 

“ Oh, Amelius, don’t talk so! ” 

Amelius came suddenly to a standstill. “ Does that 
mean you agree with him?” he .asked. 

“ Don’t bo angr 5 ’ with me, dear. I only meant there 
was some excuse for him.” 

“ What excuse ? ” 

“ Well, you see, he has a high idea of your family, and 
ho thought, you were rich people. And—I know you 
didn’t mean it, Amelius—but, still, you did disappoint 
him.” 

Amelius dropped her arm. This mildly persistent 
defciKio of Mr. I'amaby exasperated him. 

“ I'orhaps I have disappointed you, ? ” he said. 

“ Oh no, no! Oh, how ci-uel you are! ” The ready 
tears showed tliemsclvcs again in her magnificent eyes— 
gentle considerate tears that rai.sed no stoim in her bosom, 
and produced no luibocoming results in her face. “ Don’t 
ho hard on mo! ” she said, appealing to him helplessly, 
like a charming overgrown child. 

Some men might have still resisted her; but Amelius 
was not one of them. Tie took her hand, and pressed it 
tenderly. 

“ Kegina,” ho said, “ do you love mo?” 

“ You knoAv I do! ” 

He put his arm round her waist, ho concentrated the 
passion that was in him into a look, and poured that look 
into her eyes. “ Do you love mo as dearly as I love you ?” 
ho whispered. 

She felt it with all the little passion that was* in her. 
After a moment of hesitation, she put one arm timidly 
round his neck, and, betiding her grand head, laid it on 
his bosom. Her finely rounded, supple, muscular figure 
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trembled, as if sbe had been the most fragile woman living. 
“ Dear Ainolius! ” she murmtired inaudibly. He tried to 
speak to her—his voice failed him. She had, in perfect 
innocence, fired his young blood. He drew her closer and 
closer to him : he lifted her head, with a masterful resolu¬ 
tion which she was not able to resist, and pressed his 
kisses in hot and breathless succession on her lips. Ills 
vehemence frightened her. Bho tore herself out of his 
arms witli a sudden exertion of strength that took him 
completely by surprise. “ I didn’t thiuk you would h!ivo 
lioen rude to me! ” "With that mild reproach, she turned 
away, and took the path which led from the shruhiKjry to 
the house. Amelius followed her, entreating that she 
would accept his excuses and grant him a few miuiites 
more. He modestly laid all the blame on her boanty—be 
lamented that ho had not resolution enough to resist tlie 
charm of it. AVhen did that coimiionplaco comidiment 
ever fail to prodiico its effect? Kegina smiled with the 
Aveakly' complacent good-nature, which was only savial 
from being contemptible bj' its association with her per¬ 
sonal attractions. “Will jmn proraho to holiave?” slio 
stipulated. And Amelins, not very oaginly, promised. 

“ iShall wc go into the summer-house ?” bo suggested. 

“ It’s very' dump at this time of year,” Rtjgina answered, 
with placid good stuise. “ rerhaps we might catch cold— 
we had better walk about.” 

They walked accordingly^. “ I wanted to speak to you 
alxjut our marriage,” Amelius resumed. 

She sighed softly. “ AVo have some time to wait,” she 
said, “ helbro wo can think of that.” 

Ho passed this reply over without notice. “ You 
know,” he went on, “ that I have an iiic<jmc of live 
hundred a year?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ Them arc htnidrcds of thousands of respectable 
artisans, Kegiiia (with largo families), who live com- 
foi'tably on less than half njy income.” 

“ l)o they, dear ? ” 

“ And many gentlemen are not hotter off. Curates, 
for instance. Do yon see w'hat I am coming to, my 
darling ? ” 

“No, dear.” 
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“ Could you live with me in a cottage in tho country, 
with a nice garden, and one little maid to wait on us, and 
two or three new dresses in a 3 'car ? ” 

Ecgina lifted her fine oj’os in sober oostnny to the sky. 
“ It sounds very tempting,” she remarked, in the sweete.->t 
tones of her voice. 

“And it could all be done,” Amelius proceeded, “on 
five hundred a j'ear.” 

“Could it, dear?” 

“ I have calculated it—allowing the necessary margin 
—and 1 am sure of what I saj'. And I have done somo- 
tliingcbse; 1 have iisked about tho Marriage License. I 
can easil}’’ find lodgings in the neiglibourhood. IVo might 
be married at Harrow in a fortnight.” 

Kegina started: her eyes opened widely, and rested 
on Amelius with an exjuvssion of incredulous wonder. 
“.Married in a fortnight?” she rejieuted. “What would 
my' uncle and aunt say ? ” 

“My angel, our liappinoss doesn’t depend on j’our 
uncle and aunt—our happiness' depends on ourselves. 
Kobody has any iiowcr to control us. I am a man, and 
you are a woman; ami wo have a right to bo married 
whenever wo like.” Amelius pronounced this last oracular 
souteneo with his head held high, and a pleasant inner 
persuasion (>f tho convincing manner in which ho had 
stated his case. 

“ Without my uncle to give mo away I ” Ecgina ex¬ 
claimed. “ Without my aunt! With no bridesmaids, and 
no friends, and no wedding-breakfast 1 Oh, Amelius, what 
ran yon be thinking of?” She drew back a step, and 
looked at him in helpless cousteniation. 

For tho moment, and tho moment only, Amelius lo§t 
all }tatience with her. “ If you really' loved mo,” he said 
bitterly, “ you wouldn’t think of the bridesmaids and the 
breakfast?” Regina had her aiuswer ready in her pocket 
—she took out her handkerchief. Before she could lift it 
to her eyes, Amelius recovered himself. “No, no,” he 
said, “ I didn’t mean that—^I am sure you love me—take 
my arm again. Do jmu know, Bogina, I doubt-whether 
your uncle has told you everything that passed between 
us. Arc y'ou really aware of tho hard terms that he insists 
on? lie expects mo to increase my five hundred a year to 
two thousand, before he will sanction our marriage.’* 
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“ YfS, dear, he told mo tliat.” 

“ I have as much chance of oamin}? fifteen hundred 
a j-ear, I’ogina, as I have of being made King of England. 
Did he tell you that f ” 

“ He doesn't agree with you, dear—ho thinks you might 
earn it (with your abilities) in ton years.” 

This time it was the turn of Amelius to. look at 
llegina in helpless consternation. “Ten jears?” he re¬ 
peated. “Do you coolly contemplate waiting ten years 
licfore we are married ? Good heavens I is it possible that 
yoa are thinking of the money? that you can’t live 
without carriages and footmen, and ostentation and 
grandeur-? ” 

Ho stopped. For once, oven Eegina showed that she 
bad spirit enough to be angry. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to speak to mo in that way!” she 
broke out indignantly. “ If yo\i have no better opinion 
of me than that, I won’t many you at all—no, not if j'on 
had fifty thousand a year, sir, to-morrow! Am I to have 
no sense of duty to my uncle—to the good man who has 
been a second father to me ? Do you think I am ungrate¬ 
ful enough to sot his wishes at defiance? Ch yes, I know 
you don’t like him! I know that a grt;at many people 
don’t like him. That doesn’t make any diffi renco to Mo ? 
But for dear uncle Farnaby, I might have gone to the 
workhouse, I might have boon a starving needlewoman, 
a poor persecuted maid-of-all-work. Am 1 to forget that, 
because you have no patience, and only think of yourself? 
Oh, I wish I had never met with you! I wdsh 1 had 
never been fool enough to as fond of you as I am! ” 
‘With that confession, she turned her back on him, and 
took refuge in her handkerchief once more. 

Amelins stood looking at her in silent despmr. After 
the tone in which she had spoken of her obligations to 
her uncle, it was useless to anticipate any satisfactory 
result from the exertion of his influence over Eegina. 
EccrilHng what ho had seen and heard, in Mrs. Famaby’s 
room, AmcUus could not doubt that the motive of pacify¬ 
ing his AVifo was the motive which had first led Fomaby 
to receive Eegina into his house. Was it unreasonable or 
unjust to infer, that the oii>han eliild must have been 
mainly indebted to Mrs. Famaby’s sense of duty to the 
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memory of her w’stor for tho jwrontal protection afforded 
to iier, from that time forth ? It -h-ouH liave been useless, 
and worse than useless, to place before Eegina such 
considerations as these. Her exaggerated idea of the 
gratitude that she owed to her uncle was beyond the 
limited reach of reason. Nothing was to bo gained by 
opposition; and no sensible course was left but to say 
some peace-making words and submit. 

“ I beg your pardon, Eegina, if I have oflended you. 
You have sadly disappointed mo. I haven’t deliberately 
misjudged you ; I can say no more.” 

She turned round quickly, and looked at him. There 
was an ominous change to resignation in his voice, there 
was a dogged submi-ssion in bis manner, that alarmed her. 
She had never yet seen him under the perilously patient 
asj)cct in which ho now presented himself, after his 
apology had l*ecn made. 

“ 1 forgive you, Amelins, with all my heart,” she said 
—and timidly held out her hand. 

Ho took it, raised it silently to his lips, and di’opped it 
again. 

She suddenly turned pale. All the love that she had 
in her to give to a man, she had given to Amelins. Her 
heart sank; she asked herself, in blank terror, if she hud 
lost him. 

“ I am afraid it is I who have offended ynu," she said. 
“Don’t bo augi-y with me, Amelins! don't make mo more 
unhappy than I am I ” 

“ i am not in the least angry,” he answered, still in the 
(|uiot salxlued way that torrilied her. “ You can’t expect 
me, Regina, to contemplate a ten years’ engagement cheer¬ 
fully.” 

She took his hand, and held it in both her own hands 
—hold it, as if his love for her was there and sho was 
detern.in«l not to lot it go. 

“ If you will only leave it to mo,” she pleaded, “ the 
engagement shan’t be so long as that. Try my uncle with 
a little kindness and respect, Amelins, instead of saying 
hard words to him. Or lot me try him, if you are too 
proud to give way. May I say tliat you had no intention 
of offending him, and that you are willing to leave the,.;'*’ 
future to me ? ” 
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“Certainly,” said Amelins, “if yon thinlc it will te 
of tlio slightest nse.” His tone added jilainly, “I don’t 
believe in your nncle, mind, as yon do.” 

She still persisted. “ It will be of the greatest nso,” 
she went on, “ Ho Avill lot me go home again, and ho will 
not object to yonr coming to see me. Ho doesn’t like to 
be despised and set at defiance—who does? Bo patient, 
Amelins; and I will persnade him to expect less money 
from yon^—only what yon may eai-n, dear, with yonr 
talents, long iM^foro ten years have passed.” She waited 
for a word of rei>ly which might show that she had 
enconraged him a little. Ho only smiled. “ Yon talk of 
loving me,” she said, drawing back from him with a look 
of reproach; “ and yon don’t even believe what I say b) 
yon.” She stopped, and looked behind her with a faint 
cry of alann. Hnrried footsteps A\’ero audible on the 
other side of the evergreens that screened them, Amelins 
stopped back to a turn in the path, and discovered I’hoebo. 

“ Don’t stay a moment longer, sir! ” cried the girl. 
“ I’ve been to the house—and Sirs. Ormond isn’t tliere— 
and nobody knows whore she is. Get out by the gate, sir, 
while yon have the chance.” 

Amelins returned to Kegina. “ I mustn’t got the girl 
into a scrape,” he said. “ Yon know where to write to 
mo. Good-bye.” 

Eegina made a sign to the maid to retire. Amelins 
had never taken leave of her as he was hiking leave of her 
now. She forgot the fervent embrace and the daring 
kisses—she was desperate at the bare idea of losing him. 
“Oh, Amelins, don’t doubt that I love you! Say you 
believe I love you! Kiss mo befoi-e you go ! ” 

Ho kissed her—but, ah, not as ho had kissed her before. 
He said tho words she wanted him to say—but only to 
please her, not with all his heart. She lot him go; re¬ 
proaches would be wasted at that moment. 

Phoebe found her pale and immovable, rooted to the 
spot on which they had parted. “Dear, dear me, miss, 
what’s gone wrong?” 

And her mistress answered wildly, in words that had 
never before passed her placid lips, “ Oh, Phoebe, I wish 
1 was dead 1 ” 


mam. 
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Such was tho impression left on the mind of Eogina 
by tbo intorviow in the shrubbery. 

Tho imincssion loft on tho mind of Amelius was stated 
in equally sfrong language, later in the day. His Ameri¬ 
can friend asked innocently for nows, and was answered 
in these terms: 

“ Find something to occupy my mind, Eufus, or I shall 
throw tho whole thing over and go to tho devil.” 

Tho wise man from Now England was too wiso to 
trouble Amelins with questions, under these circum¬ 
stances. “ Is that so ? ” was all he said. Then he put his 
hand in his imcket, and, producing a letter, laid it quietly 
on the table. 

“ For me ? ” Amelius asked. 

“ You wanted somelhing to occupy your mind,” the wily 
Eufus answered. “ There ’tis.” 

Amelius read tho letter. It was dated, “Hampden 
Institution.” Tho secretary invited Amelius, in highly 
complimentary terms, to lecture, in tho hall of the Institu¬ 
tion, on Christian Socialism as taught and practised in tho 
Community at Tadmor. Ho was oiferod two-thirds of the 
profits derived from the sale of places, and was left free to 
appoint his own evening (at a week’s notice) and to issuo 
his own advertisements. Minor ..details were reserved to 
ho discussed with tho secreiaiy, when tho lecturer had 
oonsentod to the arrangement proposed to him. 

Having finishe 1 tho letter, Amelius looked at his friend. 
“ This is your doing,” he said. 

Eufus admitted it, with his customary candour. Ho 
had a Jotter of introduction to tho secretary, and he had 
called hy ap]»ointment that morning. The Institution 
wanted something new to attract the members and tho 
imblic. Having no present intention of lecturing himself, 
ho had Uionglit of Amelius, and had spoken his thought. 
“ I montionod,” Eufus added slyly, “ that I didn’t reckon 
you would mount the platform. But he’s a sanguine 
creature, that secretary—and he said he’d try.” 

“Why should I say No?” Amelius asked, a little 
irritably. “Tho secretary pays mo a compliment, and 
offers mo an opportunity of spreading our principles. 
IVrhaps,” ho added, more quietly, after a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion, “ you thought I might not bo equal to the occasion— 
and, in that csise, I don’t say you were wrong.” 
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RiifiiK slioiik Ills lioad. “If j'ou had, passed your life 
iu this decrepit little island,” he replied, “ I might have 
doubted you, likely enough. But Tadmor’s situated in 
the United States. If they don’t practise the boys in the 
art of oroting, don’t you tell me there’s an American 
citizen with a voice in tlmt society. Guess again, my son. 
You won’t ? Well, then, ’twas uncle Farnaby I had in my 
mind. I said to myself-r-not to the secretary—Amelius is 
bound to consider uncle Farnaby. Oh, my! what would 
uncle Faniaby say ? ” 

The hot temper of Amelius took fire instantly. “ What 
the devil do 1 care for Farnaby’s opinions ? ” ho burst out. 
“ If there’s a man in England who wants the principles of 
Christian Socialism beaten into his thick head, it’s Far¬ 
naby. Arc you going to see the secretary again ? ” 

“I might look in,” Kufus answered, “iu the course of 
the evening.” 

“Tell him I’ll give the lecture—with my comjdinient'j 
and thanks. If 1 can only succeed,” puisued Amelius, 
heating himself with the now idea, “ I may make a.name 
a-s a Ipctuxer, and a name means monc}’, and monoj’ moans 
beating Farnaby with his own wea]ions. It's an opening 
for me, llnfus, at the crisis of my life.” 

“ That is so,” Ilufus admitted. “ 1 may as well look 
up the secretaiy.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I go with } ou ?” Amelius suggested. 

“ Why not” Kul'us agreed. 



BOOK THE FIFTH. 

THE FATAL LECTURE. 


C’lIArTEK I. 

Late tliat night Amelins sat. aluno in his roum, making 
notes for the lecture which he had uo-w formally engagial 
himself to deliver in a week's time. 

Thanks to his American education (as Eiifus had sup- 
jioscd), ho liad not hcen without practice in the art of 
public speaking. He had lent nt to face his fellow-creatures 
in the act of oratory, and to hear the sound of his own 
voice in a silent assembly, without trembling from head 
to foot. I'lnglish 'iewsj>apcrs were regularly sent to 
Tadmor, aud English politics were frequently diseu.ssed in 
the littlo parliament of the Community. The prospect of 
addressing a now audience, with their sympathies probably 
against him at th(} outset, had its terrors undoubtedly. 
But the more furmidablo consideration, to the mind of 
Amelins, was prestmted by the limits impo.'cd on him in 
tho matter of time. I’ho lecture was to bo succeeded (at 
the i-cqncst of a clerical member of tho Institution) by a 
public discussion; and tho secretary’s oxpeiiencc suggested 
that tho lecturer would do well to reduce his address 
within tho comjiass of an hour. “Socialism is a largo 
subject to bo squee/ed into that small space,’’ Amelins had 
objected. Aud tbe secretary siglicd, and answered, “ They 
won’t listen any longer.” 

Making notes, from time to time, of the points on which 
it was most desirable to insist, and on the relative positions 
which they should occupy in his lecture, the •memory of 
Amelins became more and more ab,sorbod in recalling the 
scones in wliich his early life had been juisscd. 

Ho laid down hia pen, as tho clock of tho nearest 
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churcli struck the firat dark Lour of tlio morning, and let 
his tlioughts take him back again, without interruption or 
restraint, to the hills and vales of Tadmor. Onoo more 
the kind old Elder Erother taught him tho noble lessons 
of Christianity as tliey came fi om tho inspired Teacher’s 
own lips; once more lie look his turn of healthy work in 
the garden and tho field; once more tho voices of his eoni- 
pauions joined with him in tho evening songs, and the 
timid little figure of Mcllicent stood at his side, content to 
hold the music-book and listen. Ilow poor, how corrupt, 
ilid the life look that he was Icailing now, by Com pari .•<ou 
with the life that ho had led in those earlier and happier 
days! Uoav shamefully lie had forgotten tho simi>lo 
precepts of Christian humility. Christian synipatljy, and 
Ciiristian self-restraint, in which his teachers had tru.sted 
us the safeguards that were to preserve him from the foul 
contact of the world ! Within tljo last two days (Uily, lie 
laid refused to make merciful allowance for the errors of 
a man. whose life had been wasted in tho sordid struggle 
upwai'd from poverty to wealth. And, worse yet, he. laid 
cruelly distressed the ]H>or girl who loved him, at the 
prompting of those selU.sh passions vvhieh it was his first 
and foremost dut}' to restrain. The baro reinembranco of 
it was unendurable to him, in his pre.scut fninic of mind. 
With his customary impeltiosity, he snatelied up the iiiai, 
to make atonement helbro he went to rest that idglit. Ho 
wrote in few woi'ds to Mr. Ftirnaby, declaring tliat he 
legrotted having spoken iiiijiatiently and eontemjituou.sly 
ai tho interview belwoen them, and exju'e-ssing tho hope 
that their experience of each other, in the time to come, 
might pfirhaiis lead to acceptable concessions on cither 
.side. His letter to llcgina was written, it is needlc.ss to 
say, in warmer terms and at much greater length: it was 
the honest outpouring of his love and his penitence. When 
tho letters were safe in their envelopes ho was not satisfied, 
even yet. No matter what tho hour might be, there was 
no ease of mind for Amolius, until he had actually posted 
his letters, lie stole downstairs, and softly unbolted the 
door, and hurried away to tho nearest letter-box. When 
ho had lot himself in again with his latch-key, his mind 
was relieved at last. “ Now,” ho thought, as ho lit his 
hodroom caudle, “ 1 can go to sleep! ” 
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A visit from Eufus was the first event of the day. 

The two set to work together to draw ont the necessary 
advertisement of the lecture. It was well calculated to 
attract attention in certain quailers. The announcomont 
addressed itself, in capital letters, to all honest people who 
w(‘ro poor and discontented. “ Come, and hear the remedy 
which Christian Socialism provides for yuur tronhles, ex- 
jilaincd to you by a friend and a brother; and pay no 
more than sixpence for the place that you occupy.” The 
m'ce.ssary information as to time and jdaco followed (his 
a]i])i al; including tho ofl'c.r of reserved scats at higher 
jiriees. By advice of tho secretary, tho advertisement was 
not scut to any journal having its circulation among tho 
wealthier classes of society. Jt appeared prominently in 
one dtuly pajier and in two weekly papers : tho three pos¬ 
sessing an aggrogutc sale of four hniidrcd thousand copies. 
“ .•Vssnmo only live readers to each copy,” cried sanguine 
Amelins, “ and we a])peal to an audience of two miliioiis. 
AVluit a inugniliccnl piihliinty ! ” 

There was one inevitable result of magnificent jmblielty 
wliieli Ann bus failed to eonsider. Ills advertisements 
were certain to bring people together, who might other¬ 
wise never liavo met in tho great world of London under 
one ifKif. .■\]l over England, Scotland, and Ireland, he 
invited unknown guests to pass the evening with him. In 
sueh circumstances, recognitions may take jdaco between 
persoius wlio lui ’o lost sight of each other for jxars; con¬ 
versations may be hehl, which might othorwi.se never have 
been exchanged; and re.snlts may follow, for which tlio 
hero of the evening maybe innocently responsible,bcean.so 
two or three among his andieneo hai>pcn to be sitting to 
hear him on the same bench. A man who opens his doors, 
and invites the public indiseriiuinalcl}' to coiuo in, runs 
tho risk of playing with iiillammnbh- mati'rials, iuid ctin 
never bo sure at what time or in what direction thoj' may 
explode. 

Jtufus himself took tho fair coiiics of tho advertisemeiit 
to the nearest agent. Amelins stayed at homo to think 
over his lectnre. 

ITo was interrupted b}' the arrival of Mi'. Farnaby's 
answer to his let ter. Tho man of the oily whisket’s wroto 
courteously and gmardedly, Ilo was evidently llaltorod 
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autl jileased by the advance that had been made to liiin; 
and«ho was qnito willing, “under the ciroinistaiicos,” to 
give the lovers opportnnitios of meeting at his hou.'' 0 . At 
the same time, he limited the number of the opportuniiios. 
“ Once a week, for the present, niy dear sir. llegina will 
doubtless write to you, when she retnins to London.” 

Eegina wrote, by return of post. Tlio ne.^t morning 
Amelins received a letter from her whieh enchanted him. 
She had never loved him as sho loved him now; she 
longed to see him again; she had prevailed on Mrs. 
Ormond to let her shorten her visit, and to intereeilo for 
her with the authorities at homo. They were to return 
togetlier to London on the afternoon of the next day. 
Amelins would Iks sure to find her, if ho arranged to call 
in time for five-o’clock tea. 

Towards four o’clock on the next day, while Amelins 
wms putting the finishing touche.s to his dr('.«s, ho wa.s 
informed that “ a young person wished to seo him.” The 
visitor juovcd to l)c Phoelio, with her handkerchief to her 
eyes; indulging in grief, in luimblo imitation of her young 
mistress’s gentle method of proweding on similar occasions. 

“ Good God I ” cried Amelins, “ has anythic.g happened 
to Eegina?” 

“Eo, sir,” riiffibo murmured behind the handkerchief. 
“ Miss Eegina is at home, and w'ell.” 

“ Then what are yoti crying about ? ” 

Pheebo forgot her mistrc-'s’s gcntlo method. She an¬ 
swered, with an explosion of sob.s, “ I’m mined, sir ! ” 

“What do you mean by being ruined? Who'.s 
done it?” 

“ You’ve done it, .sir! ” 

Amelins started. lUs relations with Phadjo had been 
purely and entirely of the pecuniary sort. She was a 
showy, pretty girl, with a smart little figure—but with 
some undeniably bad lines, which only observant physi- 
ogitomists remarked, about her eyebrows and her month. 
Amelins was not a physiognomist; but lie was in love 
with Eegina, which at his ago implied faithful love. It is 
only men ovor forty who can court the mistress, with 
reserves of admiration to spare for tho maid. 

“ Sit down,” said Amolius; “ and tell mo in two words 
what you mean.” 
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riit-oLo sat down, and diicd hor eyes. “I liave been 
infamously treated, sir, by Mrs. rarnaby,” she’ began— 
and stopped, overpowered by the bare remembrance of her 
wrongs. She was angry enough, at that moment, to be off 
her guard. The vindictive nature that was in the girl 
found its way outward, and showed itself in her face. 
Amelins jasreeived the change, and, began to doubt whether 
Phoebe was quite w'orthy of the place which she had hitherto 
hold in his e-'^timation. 

“ iSurely there must 1« .some mistaho,” he said. “ What 
opportimity has Mrs. Famaby had of ill-treating yon? 
You havo only just got back to London.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, we got back sooner than wo 
expected. Mrs. Ormond had business in town: and she 
left Miss llegina at her own door, nearly two hours 
since.” 

“Well?” 

“^Voll, sir, I had hardly taken off my bonnet and 
shawl, wh(.'i> I was sent for by Mrs. Farnnl'y. ‘Have 
yon unpacked your bf>x yet?’ says she. I told her 1 
hadn’t had time to do so. ‘ Yon needn’t trouble yourself 
to unpack.’ says she. ‘ You arc no longer in Slis.s llegiiiii’s 
service. There are your wages—with a month’s w.agc-i 
licsides, in place of the customary warning.’ I’m or.ly a 
jK)or girl, sir, but I up and spoke to ber as plain as she 
Kjroko to me. ‘I want to know,’ I says, ‘why I am sent 
away in this uiicirdl manner?’ I couldn’t pos.sibly rcpc.at 
what sho said. My blood boils when I think of it,” Phmbo 
declared, with nn'ledramatic vehemeuco. “Somclxaly has 
found -.IS out, sir. Somebody has told Mrs. Ftimaby of 
your private meeting with Miss Kegina in the shniblxu-y, 
and tho money you kindly gave H'O. I bolievo Miu. 
Ormond is at the bottom of it; yon remoml>cr nobody 
knew where she was, when 1 thought sho w’as in tho house 
spcakitig to tho cook. That’s guess-work, I allow, so far. 
What, is corfain is, that I havo been spoken to ns if I was 
tho lowest creature that walks tho streets. Mrs. Farnaby 
refust;s to give mo a character, sir, Sho actually said sho 
would call in the jiolice, if I didn’t leave tho house in half 
an hour. Uow am I to got another place, without n 
(jharacter? I’m a ruined girl, that’s what I am—and all 
tJirough You! ” 
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Throatonod at this point -with an illnsti-ative outhnrst 
of sobbing, Amelius was simple enough to try Iho con¬ 
soling influence of a sovereign. “ \\ hy don’t you speak 
to Miss Ecgina?” he asked. “You know she will help 
you.” 

“ She has done all sho can, sir. I have nothing to s.ay 
against Miss liegina—slie’s a good creature. She came 
into the room, and begged, and prayed, and took all tlio 
blame on herself. Mrs. Furnaby wouldn’t hear a word. 
‘ I’m mistress here.’ sho says; ‘ you had better go bac^k to 
your room.’ Ah, Mr. Amelins, 1 can tell you Mrs. Furnaby 
is 3 'our enemy as well as niino! you’ll never marry her 
uieca if she can stoji it. Mark my words, sir, that’s the 
secret of the vile manner in which sho has used me. illy 
conscience is clear, thank tJod. I’ve tried to serve the 
cause of true love—and I’m not ashamed of it. Never 
mind! my turn is to come. I’m only a j)oor seivant, sent 
adrift in tho world without a churaeter, "Wait a linle! 
3 'ou see if I am not even Qiiid better than even) with Mrs. 
Furnaby, before loiig ! i hmw what 1 hiow. I am luit 
going to say any more than that. She shall rue tho day,” 
cried rheebo, relapsing into melodr.anm again, “ when sho 
turned mo out of tho iiousc like, a thief! " 

“ Come! come! ” said Amelius, sharply’, “ you mustn’t 
speak in that w.ay.” 

Phoebe had got lier money; sho could iifl'ord to be 
independent. Slie rose from her chair. Tho insolence 
which is t]»o almost invariable accomjwniment of a scimo 
of injury among Euglhsliwomen of licr class espress('d 
itself in her answer to Ameliius. “1 speak as 1 think, 
sir. 1 have some spirit in ni<'.; I am not a woman to ho 
trodden underfoot—and so Mrs. Farnaby shall Hud, bi.'fore 
she is many days older.” 

“ riicobe! i’hoclxj! you aro bilking like a heathen. If 
Mrs. Famaby has hohaved to you witli unjust severity, set 
her an example of moderatiou on your side. It’s your 
duty as a Christian to forgive injuries.” 

Phusbe b^ist out laughing. “Heo-hce-hoo! Thank 
you, sir, for a sermon as well as a sovereign. You have 
been most kind, indeed!” bho changed suddenly from 
ironyr to auger. “I never was called a lutathon before I 
ConsidOTUg what I nave done for you, I think you might 
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at least have been civil. Good afternoon, sir.” She lifted 
her saucy little snub-nose, and walked with dignity out of 
tho rocun. 

For the inoiucnt, Amelins was amused. As he beard the 
liouso doerr closed, ho lurned laughing to the window, for 
a last look at I’hoobo in tho character of an injured Chris¬ 
tian. In an instant the smile left his li^is—ho drew back 
IVom the window with a start. 

A man had Isjcn waiting for Pheebo, in the street. At 
the iiioiucut when Amelins looked out, she had just taken 
his finn. Ho glanced b.-ick at the hon.se, as they walked 
away together. Auielius immediately- recogni/.od, in 
Pluehe’s companion (and swcetlKiartj, a vagabond Irish¬ 
man, nicknamed Jervy, who.se face ho had last seen at 
'J'lulnior. Emiiloyed as one of the agents of the Commu¬ 
nity in transaelirig their business with tho neighbouring 
town, ho had been dismissed for misconduct, and had. 
been unwisely taken back again, at the intercession of a 
resjiectable I'erson Avho believed in his promises of amend¬ 
ment. Amelins hud suspected this lu.an of being the apj’ 
who oflieiously informed against Mclliceut and himself; 
but hiiving disi.oveved no evidcnc« to ju.^tify his suspicions, 
he had remained silent on tlic suhjcct. It was now quite 
])]ain to him that Jervy.’s a]>pearauc'0 in Loudon could only 
bo attributed to a second dismis,«al from tho service of the 
Commuiiily, for sjuio oifeuce .‘•ufliciently serious to oblige 
him to tiilco refuge in England. A more disvoputablo 
jjcrsou it was hardly po.ssibio for Pbeebe to have iMiCoine 
aequaiuted with. In her present vindictive mood, he 
would be enqdiatieally a dangerous companion and coun¬ 
sellor. Amelins felt this so strongly, that he determined 
to follow them, on the ehanco of finding out where Jervy 
lived. Unbajqnly, bo had only arrived at this resolution 
after a lapse of a minute or two. Ho ran into tho street— 
hut it was too late; not a trace of them wa,s to bo dis- 
eoYored. Pursuing his way to Mr. Farnabv’s house, ho 
decided on mentiouiug what liad happened to Kcgina. 
Her aunt had not acted wisely in refusing to Idt^tlio maid 
refer to hor for a character. She would do well to set 
herself right with Phoebe, ia this par^oular, before it was 
too late. 
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CHArTEE n. 

Mbs. Faknaby stood at tlio door of lier own room, and 
looked at her niece with an air of contemptuous curiosity. 

“ "Well ? You and your lover have had a fine time of 
it together, I suppose ? What do you want hero ? ” 

“ Amelins wishes partienlarly to speak to you, aunt.” 

“Tell him to save himself tho trouble. IIo may 
reconcilo your undo to his luaniago—^ho won’t rccoueilu 
Me.” 

' “ It’s not about, lliat, a)uit; it's about I’hcebe.” 

“ Itucs ho want mo to take 1‘heebo back again ? ” 

At that moment Amolius appeared in the hall, and 
answered tho question himself. “ I want to give you a 
word of warning,” he said. 

Mrs. Famaby smiled grimly. “ That c.\cites my 
curiosity,” she replied. “ Como in. I don’t want you," 
she added, dismissing her nioco at tho door. “ So you’re 
willing to wait ten years for Eegina?” sho continued, 
when Amelins was alono with her. “ I’m disappointed in 
you; you’re a poor weak creature, after aU. What about 
that young hussy, Fhoebo ? ” 

Amolius told her unreservedly all that had passed 
between tho discarded maid and himself; not ibrgetiing, 
before he concluded, to caution her on the subject of the 
maid’s comijanion. ‘ “ I don’t know what that man may 
not do to mislead Phoebe,” ho said. “ If 1 were you, I 
Avouldn’t drive her into a comer.” 

Mrs. Farnaby eyed him scornfully from head to foot. 
“ You used to have tho'spirit of a man in you,” she answered. 
“Keeping company with Eegina has made you a milksop 
already. If you want to know what I think of Phoebe 

and her swet-thcart-” Sho stopped, and snapped her 

fingers. “ There 1 ” sho said, “ that’s what I think! Now 
go back .to Eegina. I can toll you one thing—she will 
never bo your wife.” 

Amelins lookod*at her in quiet surprise. “ It seems 
odd,” ho remarked, “ that you should treat mo as you do, 
after what you said to mo tho last time I was in this 
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room. You oxpoct mo to help you in the dearest wish of 
your life—and you do everything you can to thwart the 
dearest wish of my life. A man can’t keep his temper 
under continual provocation. Suppose I refuse to help 
you ? ” 

Mrs. Farnahy looked at him with the most exasperating 
comptwure. “ I defy you to do it,” she answered. 

‘‘ You defy me to do it! ” Amelius exclaimed. 

“ Do you take me for a fool?” Mrs. Famaby went on. 
“ Do you think I don’t Icnow you better than you know 
yourself? ” She step].K:d up close to him; her voice sank 
suddenly to low and tender tunes. “ If that la,st unlikely 
chance should turn out in my favour,” she wont on; “ if 
you really did meet with my poor girl, one of the.ro days, 
and know that you had nret with her—do you mean to 
say you could bo cruel enough, no matter how badly I 
behaved to you, to toll me, nothing about it? Is that the 
heart T can feel beating under my hand? Is that the 
Christianity you learnt at Tadmor? Pooh, pooh, you 
foolish boy! Go hack to Regina} and tell her you have 
tiicd to frighten mo, and you find it won’t do.” 

The next day was Saturday- The advertisement of 
the lecture appeared in the newspapers. Rufus confessed 
that ho had been extravagant enough, in the case of the 
two weekly journals, to occupy half a page. “ The public,” 
lie explained, “ have got a nasty way of overlooking adver- 
//sements of a modest and retiring character. Hit ’em in 
the eves -when they open the paper, or j’ou don't hit ’em 
at all'.” 

Among the members of the public attracted by the 
new announcement, Mrs. Farnaby was one. tillo honoured 
Amelius w'ith a visit at his lodgings. “I called you a 
poor weak creature yesterday ” (Uicso wme her first words 
on cnloriiig the room); “ 1 talked like a fool. You’re a 
sjilcndid fellow; I resiicct your courage, and I shall attend 
your lecture. Never mind what Mr. Farnaby and Regina 
say. Regina’s poor little conventional soul is shaken, 1 
dare say; you needn’t cxticct to have my niece among 
your audience. But Famaby is a humbug, as usual. Ho 
affects to bo Horrified; ho talks big about breaking off the 
match. In liis own self, he’s burstiif^ with curiosity to 
know how you will got through with it. I tell you this 
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—^lio will sneak into the hall and stand at the hack where 
nohody can see him. I shall go with him; and, when yon’ro 
on the ]ihvtfonn, I'll hold up my handkerchief like this. 
Then you’ll know lie’s there. Hit him hard, Amelims—hit 
him hard ! 'Wliei o i.syour fi iend Itufus? Just gone away ? 
1 like that American. Give him my love, and toll him to 
come and sec mo.” She left the room as ahniptly as she. 
had entered it. Amelins looked after her in amazement. 
Mrs. Farnahy was not like herself; Mrs. Farnahy was in 
good sjiirits! 

Kogiiia’s opinion of the lecture airived hy post. 

Every other word in her h ttcr was underlined; half 
the sentences began with “ Oh! ”; Iteglna was shocked, 
astonished, ashamed, alarmed. l\'hat would Amelins do 
next? Why had ho deceived her, and left her to find it. 
out in the jiapers? lie had undone all the good elft'ct of 
those charming letters to her father and herself. Ho had 
no idea of the disgust and ahhorreneo which respc ttihlc 
people would feel at his odious Si.ieialism. Was she never 
to know another happy moment? and wa.s Amelius to he 
the cause of it ? and so on, and so on. 

Mr. Farnahy’s protest followed, delivered hy Mr. 
Famahy himself. He kept his gloves on when ho called; 
he was solemn and ])athotic: ho remonstrated, in flio 
character of one of tlie ancestors of Amelius; he £iitied 
the ancient family “ mouldering in the silent grave: ” ho 
would ahstaiu from deciding in a huriy, hut his daughter’s 
feelings were oniraged, and he feared it might he his duty 
to break off the match. Amelius, with jicrfcct good 
temper, offered him a free admi.'-siou, and asked him to 
hear the lecture and decide for himself whether there was 
any harm in it. Mr. Farnahy turned his head away from 
the ticket as if it was something indecent. “ Sad ! sad ! ” 
That was his only farewell to the geutlcman-fSocialist. 

On the Sunday (being the only day in liondon on 
which a man can use his brains without being intcrrujik'd 
by street music), Amelius rehearsed his lecture. On the 
Monday', he paid his weekly visit to Eogina. 

She was reported—whether truly or not it was impos¬ 
sible for him to discover—to have gone out id the carriage 
with Mrs. Ormond. Amelius wrote to her in soothing and 
affectionate terms, suggesting, us ho had suggested to her 
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father, that she should wait to hear the lecture before she 
coudemned it. In the mean time, he entreated her to 
reinemher that tlipy had proiuisod to ho true to one another,' 
in time and etcniity—Socialism notwithstanding. 

The answer came back by private messenger. The 
tone w.as serious. Itegina’s priucij)lcs forbade her to attend 
a Socialist lecture. She hoped Amclius was in earnest in 
writing as ho did about time and eternity. The subject 
was very awful to a rightly constituted mind. On the 
next page, somo. mitigation of this severity followed in a 
postscript, liegina would wait at home to see Aiuelius, 
the day after his “ regrcttiiblc appearance in puldie.” 

Tlio evening of Tuesday was the evening of the 
leelure. 

lJufus posted himself at the ticket-taker’s office, in tho 
interests of Amelins. “ Even sixpences do sometimes 
stick to a man’s fingers, on their way fjom tho public t-o 
the numey-box,” ho remarked. 'I’ho sixpences did indeed 
flow in rapidly; tho advertisements had, so far, produced 
their cfl'cet. lint, tho reserved seats sold very slowly. The 
members of tho Institution, who were admitted for nothing, 
arrived in largo iiui ibers, and secured the best places. 
'I'owai'ds eight o'clock (the hour at which tho lecture "was 
to begin), tho six)ienny audience was still pouring in. 
Itufus reeognifaHl riicobe among tho late anivals, escorted 
by a person in the dress of a gentleman, who was palpably 
a blackguard nevertheless. A short stout lady lollowcd, 
who warmly shoc'k hands with Enfus, and said, “Let mo 
intro.luco you to jlTr. Farnaby.” Mr. Farnaby’s mouth and 
chin were slirouded in a wrapper; his hat was over his 
eyebrows. E’lifus observed that ho looked as if ho was 
ashamed of hiinsidf. A gaunt, dirty, savage old woman, ■ 
miserably drcs.sed, oftorod her sixpence to the money-taker, 
while tho two gentlemen were shaking hands; the example, 
it is needless to say, being set by Ktifns. The old woman 
looked attentively at all that was visible of Mr. Farnaby 
—that is to say, at his eyes and his whiskers—^liy-thc gas- 
lamp hiinging in tho corridor. She instantly drew back, 
though she had got her ticket; waited until Mi;. Farnaby 
had paid for his wife and himself; and then followed close 
behind them, info tho hall. 

And why not? The advertisomonts addressed this 
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•nretcliocl old creature as one of the poor and discontented 
public. Sixteen years ago, John Tarnaby had put bis 
o%vn child into that -Mroman’s hands at Bamsgato, and had 
never seen either of thorn since. 


CHAPTER III. 

EsTERTifO the hall, Mr. Famaby discovered -without 
difSculty the position of modest retirement of which ho 
was in search. 

The cheap seats wore situated, as usual, on that part 
of the floor of the building which w.as farthest from the 
platform. A gallery at this end of tlie liall threw its 
shadow over the hindermost benches and the gangway by 
which they were approached. In the sholtoring obscurity 
thus produced, Mr. Famaby took his place; standing in 
the corner formed by the angle at which the two walls of 
the building met, with his dutiful wife at his side. 

Still following them, unnoticed in the crowd, the old 
woman stopped at the extremity of the hindermost bench, 
looked close at a smartly dressed young man who occupied 
the last scat at the end, and who i)aid marked attention to 
a pretty girl sitting by him; and whispered in his car, 
“Now then, Jervy! can’t you make room for Mother 
Sowler ? ” 

The man started and looked round. “ You hero ?” ho 
exclaimed, with an oath. 

Before ho could say more, Phoebe whisperod to him on 
the other side, “ "What a horrid old creature! How did 
you ever come to know her ? ” 

At the same moment, Mrs. Sowler reiterated her request 
in more peremptory language. “ Do you hear, Jervy—do 
you hear ? Sit a little closer.” 

Jervy apparentlj'- had his reasons for treating the ex¬ 
pression of hirs, Sowlor’s wishes with deference, shabby 
as she was. Making abundant apologies, ho asked his 
neighbours to favour him by sitting a little nearer to each 
other, and so contrived to leave a morsel of vacant space 
at the edge of the bench. 
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Phoo'bo, making room under protest, began to wliisper 
again. “ What does she mean by calling you Jervy ? Slio 
looks like a beggar. Toll her your name is Jervis.” 

The reply sSs received did not encourage licv to say 
more. “IIold your tongue; I have re.'isons for being civil 
to her—you bo civil too.” 

Ho turned to Mrs. Sowlcr, with the readiest submission 
to oircumsfanccs. Under the surface of his showy looks 
and his vulgar facility of manner, there lay hidden a 
substance of callous villainy and impenetrable cunning. 
He had in him the materials out of which the clever 
murderers are made, who baffle the police. If ho could 
have done it with impunity, ho would have destroyed 
without remorse the squalid old creature who s.at by him, 
and who knew enough of his past career in England to 
send him to penal servitude for life. As it was, ho spoke 
to her with a spurious condescension and good humour. 
“ Why, it must to ton years, Mrs. Sowlcr, since I last saw 
you ! What have you been doing ? ” 

The woman frowned at him as she answered. “ Can’t 
you look at mo, and see ? Starving! ” She eyed his 
gaudy watch ami chain greedily. “ Money don’t seem to 
bo scarce with you. Have you made your fortune in 
America ? ” 

Ko laid his hand on her arm, and pressed it waminglj’. 
“Hush!” ho said, under his breath. “We’ll talk about 
tliat, after tho lecture.” His bright shifty black eyes 
turned furtively towards Phoebe—and Miu. Sowlcr noticsod 
it. The gill’s savings in service had paid for his jewelry 
and his lino clothes. She silently resented lus rudeness 
in telling her to “ hold her tongue; ” sitting, sullen, with 
her impudent little nose in the air. .Torvy tned to include 
her indirectly in his oonvorsation with his shabby old 
fj-iend. “ This young lady,” he said, “ knows Mr. Golden- 
heart. She feels sure he’ll break down; and we’ve come 
hero to see tho fun. I don’t hold with Socialism myself— 
I am for, what my favourite newspaper calls, tho Altar 
and tho Throne. In short, my politics are Conservative.” 

“Your politics are in your girl’s pocket,” muttered 
Mrs, Sowler. “ How long will her money last?” 

Jervy turned a deaf car to the interruption. “And 
what has brougto you hero?” ho went on, in his most 
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ingratiating way. “ Did you soo tlio advertisement in the 
papers ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler answered loud enongli to l)o heard aliovo 
the hum of talking in the sixpenny plaecs. “ 1 was.liayijig 
a drop of gin, and I saw the pajjer at the public-house. 
I’m one of iho discontented poor. I hale rich pcojde; and 
I’m ready to pay my sixiicneo to hear them abused.” 

“ Hear, hear ! ” said a man near, who looked like a 
shoemaker. 

“ I hope he'll give it to the aristecraey,” added one 
of tlio shoemaker’s neighbours, apparently a groom out of 
place. 

“ I’m sick of the arislocracy,” cried a woman with a 
liery face and a crushed bonnet. ” It’s Iheiii as swallow.s 
up the money. "What business have they with their 
palaces and their parks, when my husband’s out of work, 
and my children hungry at home’?” 

The uc(iuies('cnt .shoemaker listened with admiration. 
“ Verj- well put,” ho said; “ very well pul.” 

These exiiressions of poimlar fo(jling reached the it- 
speetable cans of Mr. Farnaby. ‘‘Do you hear those 
wretches?” ho said to his wife. 

Mrs. Farnaby seized the welcome opportunity of irri¬ 
tating him. “ Four things!” she answered. “In their 
place, wo should talk as they do.” 

“ You had better go iAto the reserved seaf.s,” rejoined 
In^r husband, turning from Inr with a look of disgust. 
“ There’s plenty of room. Why do you sto]) here? ” 

“ 1 couldn’t think of leaving you, my dear I liow did 
you like my Americiin friend'?” 

“1 am astonished at your taking the liberty of intro¬ 
ducing him to me. You know perfectly well that 1 wtis 
hero incognito. What do I care about a wandering 
American ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby persisted as maliciously as over. “ Ah, 
but you see, I like him. The wandering American is iny 
ally.” ^ 

“ Your ally 1 What do you mean ? ” 

“Good heavens, how dull you arc ! Don’t you know 
that I object to my niece's marriage engagement ? I was 
quite delighted when I heard of this leotm-o, because it’s 
an obstacle in the way. It disgusts Kegina,and it disgusts 
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You—and my dear American is the man who first brought 
it about. Hush! hero’s Amelins. How well ho looks I 
So gmceful and so gentlemanlike,” cried Mrs. Famaby, 
signalling with her Iwndkerchief to show Amelins their 
position in the hall. “ I declare I’m ready to become a 
Socialist before ho opens his lips ! ” 


The personal appcar.anco of Amelins took the audience 
completely by Rur])rise. A man who is 3 ’oung and hand¬ 
some is not the order of man who is habitually associated 
in the popular mind with the idea of a lecture. After a 
moment of silence, there w'as a spontaneous burst of 
applause. It was renewed when Amelins, fii-st placing on 
his table a little book, announced liis intention of deliver¬ 
ing the lecture extempore. The absence of tlio inevitable 
miinu.script was in it.self an act of mercy that cheered the 
Itublic at starting. 

The or.atur of the evening began. 

“Ladies and gonllcinen, thoughtful people accustomed 
to watch the signs of the times in this countrj', and among 
the other nations of Europe, are (so far as I know) agrtjcd 
ill the conclusion, that serious chang(>s are likely to take 
place in present forms of government, and in existing 
systems of societj’, Itcfore the century in which we live has 
reached its end. In plain words, the next revolution is 
not so uiilikclj-, and not so far off, as it pleases the higher 
and wealthier classes among European populations to 
suppose. I am one of those who believe that the coming 
convulsion will take the fonn, this time, of a Social revolu¬ 
tion, and that tlio man at the head of it will not bo a 
military or a political man—but a Great Citizen, sprung 
from the jicojde, and devoted heart and soul to tjjo people’s 
cause. \Mthin the limits assigned to mo t^-night, it is 
impossible that T should speak to you of government and 
society among other nations, even if 1 possessed the 
necessary knowledge and experience to venture on so vast 
a subject. All that I can now attempt to do is (first) to 
point out some of the causes which are paving the way fiir 
a coming change in the social and political condition of 
this countiy; and (secondly) to satisfy j'ou that the onlj- 
tnistworthj'remedy for existing abuses is to lie found in 
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tho eystom which Christian Socialism extracts from tliis 
little book on my table—tho book which yon all know 
under the name of Tho New Testament. Before, however, 
I enter on my tfisk, I feel it a duty to say one preliminary 
word on tho subject of my claim to address you, such as it 
is. I am most unwilling to speak of myself—^but my 
position hero forces mo to do so. I am a stranger to nil of 
you; and I am a very young man. Let mo toll you, then, 
briefly, what my life has been, and where I have Ikcu 
brought up—and then decide for yourselves whether it is 
worth your while to favour mo with your attention or not.” 

“ A v,ery good opening,” remarked the shoemaker. 

“A nico-looking fellow,” said the ficry-faced woman. 
“ I should like to kiss him.” 

“lie’s too civil by half,” grumbled Mrs. Sowlcr; “I 
wish I had my sixpence back in my pocket.” 

“Give him time,” whispered Jorvy, “and he’ll warm 
up. I say, riioBbo, ho doesn’t begin like a man who is 
going to break dowm. I don’t expect there will be much 
to laugh at to-night.” 

“ \Vhat an admirable speaker!” said Mrs. Faniaby to 
her husband. “ Fancy such a man as that being married 
to such an idiot as Regina! ” 

“There’s always a chance for him,” returned Mr. 
Famaby, savagely, “as long as he’s not married to sttch 
ti woman as You I ” 

In tho me.an time, Amelins had claimed national 
kindred with his audience as an Englishman, and had 
rapidly sketched his life at Tadmor, in ils most noteworthy 
points. Thi.s done, ho put tho question whether thoj”^ 
would hear him. His frankness and freshness had already 
won the public: they answered by a general shout of 
applause. 

“ Very well,” Amclius proceeded, “now lot us got on. 
Suppose wo take a glance (wo have no time to do more) 
at the present state of our religious sy.stcm, first. AYhat 
is the public aspect of the thing called Christianity, in the 
England of our day? A hundred different sects all at 
variance with each other. An established church, rent in 
every direction by incessant wrangling—disputes about 
black gowns or white; about having candlesticks on 
tables, or off tables; about bowing to the east or ^wing 
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to tho -west; al)ont which doctriiio collects tho most 
rcspcctahlo support and possesses tlio largest sum of 
iiiouey, tho doctriiio in my church, or the doctrine in your 
church, or tho doctrine in tho church over the way. Look 
nil, if you like, from this multitudinous and inccs.;aut 
squahhling among the rank and file, to the high regions 
in which tho right reverend representatives of state 
religion sit apart. Aro they Christians? If they are, 
show me tho Bishop who dare assort his Christianity in 
tho IIouso of Lords, when tho minis! ly of tho day happens 
to BOO its advantage in engaging in a war! Where is that 
Bishop, and how many sn])porters does ho count among 
his own order? Do you blamo mo for using intcinperato 
Language—languiigo which I cannot justify? Take a 
fair test, and try mo hy that. Tho result of tho Chris¬ 
tianity of tho Now 'J'ostamout is to mako men tme, 
humane, gentle, modest, stiietly scrupulous and strictly 
eqnsiilcrato in their dealings with their xieighhours. Docs 
the Christianity of the churclies and the sects produce 
these results among us? Look at the staple of tho 
country, at tlio occupation which employs the largest 
number of Lnglislimcn of all degrees—Look at our Com¬ 
merce. W'hat is its social aspect, judged by tho morality 
which is in this book in my hand ? Let those orgaiii/od 
systems of imposture, masquerading under the disguise of 
banks and companies, answer tho question—there is no 
need for me to answer it. You know wliat rcspeotablo 
names aro associated, year after year, -with the sliamcloss 
falsification of accounts, and tho luoroilcss ruin of thou¬ 
sands on thousands of victims. Y'on know how our poor 
Indian customer finds his cotton-print dress a sham that 
falls to pieces; how tho s-avago who deals honestly with 
us for his weapon finds his gun a delusion that bursts; 
how tho half-starved needlewoman who buyfi her reel of 
thread finds printed on tho label a false statement of the 
number of yards that she buys; you know that, in tho 
markets of Europe, foreign goods aro fast taking tiie place 
of English goods, Wauso tho foreigner is tho more honest 
manufacturer of tho two—and, lastly, you kno^y, what is 
worse than all, that these cruel and wicked deceptions, 
and many more like them, are regarded, on tho highest 
commercial authority, as ‘ forms of competition ’ and jiisti- 
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fialile proceedings in trade. Do you Lcliovo in tlio lionoui’- 
able accunuilation o£ wealtli Tjy men who hold such opinions 
and perpetrate such impostures as these ? 1 don’t! Do 
you find any brighter and purer prospect when you look 
down from the man who deceives you and me on the great 
scale, io the man who doecives us on the small ? I don’t! 
Everything wo eat, drink, and wear is a more or less 
adulterated commodity; and that very adulteration is sold 
to us by the tradesmen at such outrageous prices, that we 
are obliged to protect ourselves on the Socialist principle, 
by setting .up coiiperativo shops of our own. Wait! and 
hear mo out, licforc you applaud. Don’t mistake, the plain 
jmrpose of what 1 am saying to you ; and don’t suppose 
that 1 am blind to the brighter side of the dark pictui'c 
that I have drawn. Look within the limits of private 
life, and you will find true Christians, thank Cod, among 
elcrgymeu and laymen alike; you will lind men and 
women who deserve to bo called, iu the highest sense of 
the word, disci[)les of Christ. I’ut my business is not 
with private life—my business is with the present publ'c 
as 2 )ect of the religion, morals, and politics of this country; 
and, again I say it, that aspect presents one wide hold of 
coiTUption and abuse, and reveals a callous and shocking 
nscnsibility on the part of the nation at large to the 
S'ftjOctacle of its own demorali/.utio3i ajid disgrace.” 

There Amelius paused, and took his first drink of 
“'ater. 

' Keserved seats at public performances seem, by some 
curious affinity, to be occupied by reserved persons. 'J’ho 
select public, seated nearest to the oratoi’, preserved dis¬ 
creet silence. But the hearty ai^plause from the sixpenny 
places made ample amends. There was enough of the 
lecturer’s own vehemence and impetuosity in this opening 
attack—sustained as it undeniably was by a sound founda¬ 
tion of tnith—to appeal strongly to the majority of his 
audience. Mrs. Sowler began to think that her sixpence 
had been well laid_ out, after all; and Mrs. Farnaby 
pointed the direct application to her husband of all the 
hardest hits at commerce, by nodding her head at him as 
they wore delivered. 

Amelius wont on. 

“ The next thing wo have to discover is this; Will our 
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present system of government supply us with pcaccahle 
means for the reform of the abuses which I have already 
noticed ? not forgetting that other enormous abuse, ropie- 
sentod by our intolerable national expenditure, increasing 
witli every year. Unless you insist on it, I do not pro¬ 
pose to waste our precious time by saying anything about 
the House of Lords, for throe good reasons. In the first 
pl-.ce, that assembly is not elected by the people, and it 
has therefore no right of existence in a really free country. 
In the second place, out of its four hundred and cighty- 
fivo members, no less than ono hundred and eighty-four 
directly profit by the expenditure of the public money; 
iKjing in the annual receipt, under one pretence or another, 
of more than half a million sterling. In the third place, 
if the assembly of the Commons has in it the will, as well 
•as the capacity, to lead the way in the heedful reforms, 
the fsscmbly of the Lords has no alternative but to follow, 
or to 3'aiso the revolution which it only escaped, by a 
hair’s-lneadth, some forty years since. What do you say ? 
Shall wo waste our time in speaking of the House of 
Lords?” 

Loud ci’ies from the sixpenny benches answered No; 
the ostler and the fiery-faced woman being the most 
vociferous of all. Hero and there, certain dissentient 
individuals raised a little his.s—led by Jervy, in the 
interests of “ the Altar and the Throne.” 

Amelins rt'sumtid. 

“ AVoll, will the House of Commons help us to get 
purer Christianity, and cheaper government, by lawful and 
sulKciont process of reform? ]jct mo again remind you 
that this assembly has the power—if it has the will. Is 
it so constituted at present as to have the will ? There is 
the question ! The number of members is a little over six 
hundred and fifty. Out of this muster, ono fifth only 
represent (or protend to represent) the trading interests of 
the ooiintiy. As for the members charged with the 
interests of the working class, they are more easily 
counted still—they are two in nuinlier! Then, in Heaven’s 
name (you will ask), what interest does the mpjority of 
members in this assembly represent ? There is but one 
answer—the military and aristocratic interest. In these 
' days of the decay of representative institutions, the House 
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of CommouB has become a complete misnomer. The Com¬ 
mons are not represented; modern members belong to 
classes of the community which have really no interest in 
providing for popular needs and lightening popular 
burdens. In one word, there is no sort of hope for us in 
the House of Commons. And whoso fault is this ? I own 
it with shame and sorrow—it is emphatically the fault of 
the iHJople. Yes, I say to you plainly, it is the disgrace 
and the peril of England that the people themselves have 
elected the reprcsculative assembly which ignores the 
people's wants! You voters, in town and country' alike, 
have had every conceivable freedom and encoui-agemcnt 
secured to you in the exercise of your sacred lru»t—and 
there is the modern llouse of Commons to prove that you 
arc thoroughly unworthy of it I ” 

These bold woids produced an outbreak of disap])roba- 
lion from the audience, which, for the moment, completely 
overpowered the speaker’s voice. They were prepared to 
listen with inexhaustible patience to the enumeration of 
their virtues and their wrongs—^but they had not paid 
sixpence each to bo informed of the vicious and con¬ 
temptible part which they play in modern politics. They 
j'oUed and groaned and hissed—and felt that their hand¬ 
some young lecturer had insulted them I 

Amclius waited quietly until the disturbance had worn 
itself out. 

“ I am sorry-1 have made you angry with rao,” ho said, 
smiling. “ The blame for this little disturbance really 
rests with the jmblio speakers who are afraid of y-ou and 
who flatter yon—especially if you belong to the working 
classes. You are not accustomed to have the truth told 
you to your faces. Why, my good friends,' the people in 
this country-, who are unworthy of the groat trust which 
the wise and generous English constitution places in their 
hands, are so numerous that they can be divided into 
distinct classes! There is the highly educated class which 
despair's, and holds aloof. There is the class beneath— 
without self-respect, and therefore without public spirit— 
which can be bribed indirectly, by the gift of a place, by 
the concession of a lease, even by an invitation to a party at 
a great house which includes the wives and the daughters. 
And there is the lower class still—^mercenary, corrupt, 
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shameless to the marrow of its hones—wliicli sells itself 
and its liberties for money and drink. When I began this 
discourse, and adverted to great, changes that are to come,' 
I spoke of them as revolutionary changes. Am I an 
alarmist? Do I unjustly ignore the capacity for peaceable 
rcfoi'ination which has preserved modem England from 
revolutions, thus far ? God forbid that I should deny the 
tmth, or that I should alam you wilhout need! But 
history tolls me, if I look no farther back than to the first 
French Eevolution, that there are social and political 
corruptions, which strike their roots in a nation so.widely 
and so deeply, that no force short of the force of a revolu¬ 
tionary convulsion can tear them up and cast them away. 
And I do personally fear (and older and wiser men than I 
.agree with me), that the corruptions at which I have only 
been able to hint, in this brief address, arc fust extending 
themselves—in England, as well as in Europe generally— 
beyond the reach of that lawful and bloodless reform 
which has served us so well in past years. Whether I am 
mistaken in this view (and I hope with all my heart it 
may bo so), or whether events yet in the future will prove 
that T am right, the remedy in either case, the one sure 
foundation on which a permanent, comploto, and worthy 
reformation can bo built—whether it prevents a convul¬ 
sion or wh other it follows a convulsion—^^is only to be 
found within the covers of this book. Do not, 1 entreat 
you, Bufler yourselves to bo porsu.aded by those pniblind 
philosophers who a.^sort that tho divine virtue of Chris¬ 
tianity is a virtue which is wearing out with tho lapse of 
time. It is tho abuse and coiTuption of Christianity that 
is w'ciaring out—as .all falsities and all impostures must 
and do wear out. Never, since Christ and his apostles 
first sltowcd men the way to bo bettor and happier, have 
tho nations stood in sorer need of a return to that teaching, 
in its pristine purity and simplicity, than now 1 Never, 
more certainly than at this critical time, was it tho interest 
as well as the duty of mankind to turn a deaf ear to tho 
turmoil of false teachora, and to trust in that all-wise and 
all-merciful Voice which only ceased to exalt, console, and 
purity humanity, when it expired in darkness under tho 
torture of tho cross I Are these the wild words of an 
enthusiast? Is this tho dream of an earthly Paradise in 
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•wliicli it is slioer folly to lielievo? I can tell you of one 
existing community (one aiuonoj otlieis) which numbers 
some hundreds of persons; and which has found prosjierity 
and happiness, by reducing the whole art and mystery of 
government to the simple solution sot forth in the Noav 
Testament—fear God, and love thy neiglihour as thyself.” 

By these gradations Amelins arrived at the second of 
the two parts into ■W'hich ho had divided his addn.-ss. 

Ho now repeated, at greater length and with a more 
careful choice of language, the statement of tlio religious 
and social principles of the Community at 'J'admor, which 
ho had, already addressed to his two fellow-travellers on 
the voyage to England. AVhilo ho contined himself to 
plain narrative, describing a mode of life which was 
entirely new to his hearers, ho held the attention of the 
audience. But when ho began to argue the question of 
applying Christian Socialism to the government of largo 
populations as well as small—when ho inquired logically 
whether what ho had proved to be good foi’ some hundreds 
of persons was not also good for some thousands, and, con¬ 
ceding that, for some hundreds of thousands, and so on 
until ho had arrived, by dint of sheer argument, at the 
conchision that what had succoedod at Tadmor must noc('s- 
sarily succeed on a fair trial in London—then the public 
interest began to flag. Pdbifle remembered their cioughs 
and colds, and talked in whispers, and looked about them 
with a vague feiding of relief in staring at each other. 
Mrs. Sowhjr, hitherto content with furtively glancing at 
Mr. Farnaby from time to time, now began to look at him 
moi-e boldly, ns ho stood in his corner with his eyes fixed 
sternly on the platform at the other end of tlio hall. He 
too began to feel that the lecture was changing its tone. 
It was no longer the daring oulbieak which ho had come 
to hear, as his suflicient justification (if neces.sary) for for¬ 
bidding Amelius to enter his house. “ I have had enough 
of it,” ho said, suddenly taming to his wife, “ let us go.” 

If Mrs. Famaby could have been forewarned that she 
was standing in that assembly of strangers, not as one of 
themselves, but as a woman with a formidable danger 
hanging over her head—or if she had only happened to 
look towards Phoebe, and had felt a passing reluctance to 
submit herself to the possibly insolent notice of a dis- 
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charged servant—she might have gone ont witli her hns- 
haiid, and might have so escaped the peril that had been 
lying iu wait for her, from the fatal moment when she 
first entered the hall. As it was slie refused to move. 
“ You foiget the public discussion,” she said. “Wait and 
SCO wlist sort of fight Amelias makes of it when the lecture 
is over.” 

iSho spoke loud enough to bo heard by some of the 
]ieo])lo seated nearest to her. riioobc, critically examining 
the drosses of the few ladies in tho reserved seats, twisted 
round on tho bench, and noticed for the first time tho 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Fariulby in their dim comer. 
‘•Look I” she whispered to Jervy, “there’s tho wretch 
who turned mo ont of her house without a character, and 
her husband with her.” 

Jorvy looked round, in his turn, a little doubtful of tho 
accuracy of his swcotlicart’s information, “fciurely they 
wouldn’t come to tho sixpenny plac('s,” ho said. “ Are you 
certain it’s Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby?” 

lie spoko iu cautiously lowered tones; but Mrs. Sowler 
had soon him look back at tho lady and gentleman in tho 
comer, and tvas listening attentively to catch tho first 
words that fell from his lips. 

“ AVliich is Mr. Farnaby?” she asked. 

“The man in tho corner \liero, with tho white silk 
wrapiiur over his mouth, and his hat down to his eye¬ 
brows.” 

Mrs. SoAvler looked round for a moment—to make 
sure that dervy’s man and her man were one and tho 
same. 

“ Farnaby ? ” sho muttered to herself, in the tone of a 
l)erson who heard tho name for tho fitst lime. She con¬ 
sidered a little, and leaning across Jervy, addressed herself 
to his companion. “ Mj’ dear,” sho whispered, “ did that 
gentleman ever go by the name of Morgan, and have his 
letters addressed to the George and Dragon, in Tooloy 
Street ? ” 

I’hoebo lifted her eyebrows with a look of contemptuous 
surprise, which was an answer in itself. “Fancy the 
groat Mr. Farnaby going by an assumed name, and 
having his letters addressed to a public-house I ” she said 
to Jorvy. 
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Mrs. Sowler asked no more questions. She relapsed 
into muttering to herself, undor her breath, “ His -whiskers 
have turned gray, to be sure—^but I know his eyes again; 
I’ll take my oath to it, there’s no mistaking Ms eyes!” 
She suddenly appealed to Jervy. “ Is Mr. h'arnaby rich ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Eolling in riches! ” was the answer. 

“ Where does ho live ? ” 

Jervy was cautious how he replied to that; ho consulted 
rhoobe, “ Bhall I tell her?” 

Phoebe answered petulantly, “ I’m turned out of the 
house; 1 don’t care what you tell her! ” 

Jervy again addressed the old woman, still keepittg his 
infoi-matiou in reserve. “W'hy do you want to know 
where he lives ? ” 

“ He owes me money,” said Mrs. Sowler. 

Jervy looked hard at her, and emitted a long low 
whistle, expressive of blank amazement, 'rbc jjcrsons 
near, annoyed by the incessant whispering, hooked round 
irritably, qnd insisted on silence. Jervy ventured never¬ 
theless on a last interruption. “ You seem to bo tired df 
this,” he remarked to Phoebe; “let’s go and get some 
oj’sters.” She rose directly. Jervy ta]iped Mrs. Sowler 
on the shoulder, as they passed her. “ Como and have 
some supper,” he said; “ I’ll stand treat.” 

The three were necessarily noticed by their neighbours 
as they passed out. Mr.s. i'amaby discovered Phoebe— 
when it was too late. Mr. Parnaby haiipcned to look first 
at the old woman. Sixteen years of stjualijLjxarcrty 
offectually disguised her, in that dim lij^t. Ho only 
looked away again, and said to his wife impatiently, “ Let 
us go too! ” 

Mrs. Famaby was still obstinate. “ Yon can go if you 
like,” she said; “ I shall stay hero.” 
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CHArTER IV. 

“ TnrEE dozen oysters, bread-imd-LTitter, nnd bottled stout; 
a private room and a good firo.” Issuing theso instruc¬ 
tions, on his arrival at the tavern, Jorvy was surprised hy 
a sudden act of interference on the part of his venerable 
guest. Mrs. Sowler actually took it on herself to order 
her own supper! 

“Nothing cold to eat or drink for me,” she said. 
“ Moniiiig and night, waking and sleeping, I can’t keep 
myself warm. See for yourself, Jervy, how I'vo lost flesh 
since you first knew me! A steak, broiling hot from the 
gridiron, and giu-and-wator, hotter still—that’s the supper 
for me.” 

“ Take the order, waiter,” said Jervy, resignedly; “ and 
lot us sec the private room.” 

The tavern was of the old-fashioned English sort, which 
scorns to learn a lesson of brightness and elegance from 
Eranco. The private room can only be described as a 
museum for the exhibition of dirt in all its varieties. 
Behind the bars of tho rusty little grate a djing fire was 
drawing its last breath. Mrs. Sowler clamoured for wood 
and coals; levived the fire with her own hands; and 
seated herself shivering as close to the fender as tho cliair 
would go. After a w'hilo, the composing eflfect of the heat 
began to make its influence felt: the head of the half- 
starved wretch sank; a species of stupor overcame her— 
half faintness, and half sleep. 

rheobe and her sweetheart sat together, waiting tho 
appearance of the supper, on a little sofa at the other end 
of the room. Having certain objects to gain, Jervy put 
hie arm round her waist, and looked and spoke in his most 
insinuating manner. 

“ Try and put„up ,'with. Mother Sowler for an hour or 
two,” ho said, “My sweet girl, I know she isn’t fit 
company for you! But how can I turn my badk on an 
old'&iwd ? ” 

“ That’s just what surprises me,” Phoebe answered. 
“ I don’t understand such a person being a friend of yours.” 
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Always ready -with the necessary lie, -whenever the 
occasion called for it, Jorvy invented a pathetic little 
story, in two short parts. First part; Mrs. Sowlor, riclr 
and respected; a widow inhabiting a villa-residcneo, and 
riding in her cairiago. Second part: a villainous lawyer ; 
misplaced confidence; reckless investmentsdeath of the 
villain; ruin of Mrs. Sowlcr. “ Ikiii't talk about her 
misfortunes -when she wakes,” Jorvy etmeluJed, “ or slie’il 
burst out crying, to a dead certainly. Only tell me, dear 
Phoebe, would you t.urn your back on a forlorn old creature 
because she has outlived all her other friends, and hasn’t a 
farthing left in the world ? I’oor as 1 am, 1 can help her 
to a supper, at any rate.” 

Phoebe cxiiressed lier adniirafion of ilu^.sc noble senti¬ 
ments by an inexpensive ebullition of tenderness, wliioh 
failed to fulfil Jervy’s jirivato anticii)ation.«. lie had 
aimed straight at her purse- and ho had only hit her 
heart! lie tried a broad hint in.-xt. “ 1 wonder whether 
I shall have a shilling or two left to give Mrs. Sowler, 
when I have paid for the supi)er?” lie siglu-d, and pulled 
out some small change, and looked at it in eloquent 
silence. Phasbe was hit in the j-ight i)lacc at last. She 
handed him her purse. “ What is mine will be yours, 
■when wo are man-ied,” she; .s.aid ; “why not now?” Jorvy 
expressed his sense of obligation with the promj)titudo of 
a grateful man; ho repeated those precious words, “My 
sweet girl!” Phoebe laid her head on his shoulder—and 
let him kiss her, and enjoyed it in silent ecstasy with 
half-closed eyes. Tho scoundrel waited and watched her, 
until she wa.s completely under his intluenco. Then, and 
not till then, he risked tho gradual revelation f>f tho purpose 
which had induced him to withdraw from tho hall, before 
the proceedings of tho evening had reached their end. 

“ Did you hear what Mra. Sowler said to me, just 
before wo loft tho lecture ? ” he asked. 

“ No, dear.” 

“ You remember that she asked me to tell her Farnaby’s 
address ? ” 

“ Oh* yes 1 And she wanted to know if ho had ever 
gone by, tho name of Morgan. Ilidiculous—wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Pm not so sure of tljat, my dear. She told me, in so 
many words, that Farnaby owed her money. Ho didn’t 
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make his fortune all at once, I suppose. How do wo 
know what he might have done in his young days, or how 
he might have humbugged a feeble woman. Wait till our 
friend there at the fire has warmed her old bones with 
some hot grog—and I’ll find out something more about 
Farnaby’s debt.” 

“ Why, dear? What is it to you? ” 

Jorvy reflected for a moment, and decided lliat the 
time had come to speak more plainly. 

“ In the first place,” ho said, “ it would only bo an act 
of common humanity, on my part, to help Mrs. Sowlor to 
get her money. You see tliat, don’t you? Very well. 
Now, I aiJi no Socialist, as you are aware; quite the 
contrary. At the same time, 1 am a remarkably just man; 
and 1 own 1 was struck by what Mr. Goldonheart said 
abf)ut tin; uses to which wealthy people are put, by the 
Kulcs at Tadmor. ‘ The man who has got the money is 
bound, by the express law of Olmistian morality, to use it 
in as--isting the man who has got none.’ Those were his 
words, as nearly as 1 can remember them, lie put it 
still more strongly afterwards; he said, ‘A man who 
hoards up a largo fortuiu!, from a purely selfish motive— 
either because ho is a miser, or because ho looks only to 
the aggrandisement of his own fiimih' after his death—is, 
in either case, an essentially unchristian person, who 
stands in manifest need of enlightenment and control by 
Ohristian law.’ And then, if you remember, some of the 
jicoi le murmun'd; and Mr. Goldoulieart stopped them by 
reading a lino from the New Testament, which said exactly 
what ho had liceu saying—only in fewer words. Now, 
my dear girl, Farnaby scorns to me to bo one of the many 
])Ooplo pointed at in this young gentleman’s lecture. 
Judging by looks, I should say ho was a hard man.” '■ 

'* 'I’hat’s just what ho is—hard as iron ! Looks at his 
servants as if they were dirt under his feet; and never 
speaks a kind word to them from one year’s cud to 
another.” 

“Suppose I guess again? He’s not particularly^,c- 
handed with his money—is he ? ” 

“lie! Ho will spend any tiling on himself and his 
gi’andcur; but ho never gave away a halfpenny in his 
life.” 
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Jervy pointed to the fireplace, witjj a burst of virtuous 
indignation. “ And there’s that poor old soul starving for 
want of the money ho owes her! Damn it, I agree with 
the Socialists; it’s a virtue to make that sort of man 
bleed. Look at you and mo! We are the very people ho 
ought to help—^we might bo married at once, if we only 
knew where to find a little money. I’ve seen a deal of the 
world, Phtiobo; and my experience tells mo there’s some¬ 
thing about that debt of Famaby’s which ho doesn’t want 
to have known. Why shouldn’t wc screw a few five-pound 
notes for ourselves out of the jich mi-scr’s fears ? ” 

I’hoebe was cautious. “It’s against the law—ain’t 
it ? ” she said. 

“ 'IVust me to keep clear of the law,” Jeiwy answered. 
“ I won’t stir in the matter till I know for ccrhiin that he 
daren’t take the police into his confidence. It will bo all 
easy enough W'hen wo are once sure of that. You have 
been long enough in the family to find out Farnaby’s 
weak side. Would it do, if we got at him, to begin with, 
thi’ough his wife ? ” 

riioebo suddenly reddened to the roots of her hair. 
“ Don’t talk to mo about his wife I ” she broke out fiercely ; 

“ I’ve got a day pf reckoning to come with that lady-” 

She looked at Jervy and checked herself. He was watch¬ 
ing her with an eager curiosity, which not even his ready 
cunning was quick enough to conceal. 

“I wouldn’t intrude on your little secrets, darling, for 
the world! ” he said, in his most persuasive tones. “ But, 
if you want advice, you know" fliat I a,m heart and soul at 
your service.” 

Phoebe looked acrosss the room at Mrs. Sowlor, still 
nodding over the fire. 

“Never mind now,” she said; “I don’t think it’s a 
matter for a man to advise about—it’s between Mrs. 
Famaby and me. Do what you like with her husband; I 
don’t'care; he’s a bnito, and I hate him. But there’s one 
thing 1 insist on—1 won’t have Miss Ecgina frightened or 
anuoyod; mind that! She’s a good creature. There, 
read the fetter she wrote to mo yesterday; and judgo for 
yours(df.” 

Jervy looked at the letter. It was not very long. Ho 
resignedly took upon himself the burden of reading it. 
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“Deak Pxkede, 

“ Don’t bo dowalicarted. I am j'onr friond 
always, and I will help yon to got another place. I am 
sorry to say that it was indeed Mrs. Ormond who found 
ns out that day. Sho had her suspicions, and she watched 
us, and told my aunt. This sho owned to mo with hor 
own lips. She said, ‘I wotxld do anything, my dear, to 
save you from an ill-assortod marijagc.’ I am very 
wretched about it, because”! can never look on her as my 
friend again. My aunt, as you know, is of Mr.s. Ormond’s 
way of thinking. You must make allowances for her hot 
temper. Itcmembor, out of your kindness towards me, 
you had been secretly helping forward the very thing 
which sho was most anxious to prevent. That made her 
very angry; but, never fear, sJiQ.,will a>mo rpund in time. 
If you don’t want to spend your little savings, while yon 
aro waiting for another situation, lot me know. A share 
of my pockot-moncy is always at your service. 

“ Your friend, 

“ llEOlNA.” 


• “Very nice indeed,” said Jervj', handing tho letter 
back, and yawning as he did it. “ And convenient, too, 
if we run short of money. Ah, here’s tho waiter with tho 
supper, at last! Now, Mrs. Sowlcr, there’s a time for 
evorytliing—it’s time to wake up.” 

llo lifted tho old woman off her chair, and settled her 
before tho ttible, like a child. Tho sight of tho hot food 
and drink roused her to a tigerish activity. She devoured 
tho meat with her eyes as well as her teeth; she drank tlio 
hot gin-and-water in liares..gulps, and set down tho glass 
with audible gasps of relief. “ Another one,” she cried, 
“ and I shall begin to feel warm again I ” 

Joiwy, watching hor from tho opposite side of the table, 
with Phoebe close by him as usual, had his own motives 
for encouraging hor to talk, by the easj' means of en¬ 
couraging her to drink. He sent for another glass of the 
hot grog. Phoobe, daintily picking up her oysters with 
hor fork, affected to be shocked at Mrs. Sowler’s coarse 
method of eating and drinking. Sho kept her eyes on her 
plate, and only consented to taste malt liquor under 
modest protest. When Jorvy lit a cigar, after finishing 
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lus snpi»cr, sho rominilcd him, in an imprcssivoly gcnleel 
manner, of tho consideration whicli lie owed to tlio 
presence of an cldi rly lady. “ I like it myself, dear,” slio 
said juineingly; “Lut perhaps Mrs. Sowler objects to tJio 
smell ? ” 

Mrs. Sowlor burst into a hoarse laugh. “ Do I look as 
if I was likely to bo squeamish about smells?” sln^ asked, 
with the sa>'ago contempt for her own poverty, which was 
one of the dangerous elements in her ehariicter. “ See the 
])laco 1 live in, young woman, and then talk about smells 
if yon like! ” 

This was indelicate. Phadie pi(iked a last oyster out 
of its shell, and kept her eyes modestly fixed on liei- ]ilat('. 
Observing that the second glass of gin-and-wuter was fast 
liccoming empty, Jervy risked tho first advances, on his 
way to Mrs. Sowler’s confidence. 

“ About that debt of .I'aruahy’s?” ho began. “ Is it a 
debt of long standing ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler was on her guard. In other words, Mrs. 
iSowler’s head was only assailable by hot grog, when hot 
grog was administered in largo (quantities. Sh(> said it 
was a debt of long stiinding, and she said no more. 

“ Has it been standing seven years ? ” 

Mrs. Sowlcr emptied her glass, and looked hard at 
.Iciwy across tho table. “ My memory isn't good for mneh, 
at my time of life.” She gave him tliat answer, and shv 
gave him no more. 

Jervy yielded with his best grace. “ Tiy a third 
glass,” ho said; “there’s luck, jam know, in (Mhrnumbcrs.i 

Mrs. Sowler met this advance in the spirit in whi<'h it 
was made. She was obliging enough to consult her 
memory, even before the third glass made its a]q>earanee. 
“Seven years, did j'ou say?’’she repeated. “Morothaii 
twice seven j’cars, Jervy! What do you ihink of that ? ” 

Jervy wasted no time in thinking. Ho went on with 
his questions. 

“Are you quite sure that tho man I pointed out to 
you, at the lecture, is tho same man who went ly the 
name of .Morgan, and had his letters addressed to tho 
public-house?” 

“ Quite sure. I’d swear to him anywhere—onlj' by his 
eyes.” 
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“ And have you never yet asked liira to pay tlie debt ? ” 

“ How could I ask him, when I never knew what his 
nsmo was till you told me to-night ? ” 

“ What amount of money does ho owe you ? ” 

Whether Mrs. Sowler had her mind prophetically fixed 
on a fourth glass of grog, or whether she thoiight it time 
to h(?gin asking questions on her own account, is not easy 
(o say. Whatever her motive might he, she slyly shook 
her head, and winked at Jervy. “The money’s my 
husiiK'ss,” she remarked. “ You tell mo whore ho lives— 
iind I’ll make liim jiay me.” 

Jervy was equal to the occasion. “ You won’t do any¬ 
thing of the sort,” ho said. 

Jlrs. Sowler laughed defiantly. “So you think, my 
line fellow! ” 

“ I don’t think at all, old lady—I’m certain. In the 
first place, Fannihy don’t owe you the debt hy law, after 
seven ycur.s. In the second jdaco, just look at yourself in 
llie glass there. Do you think tho servants will lot you 
it), wlon you knock at Farnahy’s door? You want a 
cIcA'cr i'ellow to help vou—or you’ll never recover that 
debt.” 

Mrs, Sewler was acccs.sihle to reason (even half-way 
through her third ghiss of grog), when reason avas pre¬ 
sented to her in convineiiig terms. She came to the point 
at once. “ IIow much do you want ? ” she asked. 

“Nothing,” Jervy answered; “I don’t look to yo« to 
pay my eomuiis.sion.” 

Mrs. Sowler reflected a little—and tindcrstood him. 
“Say that again,” she insisted, “in tJic presence of your 
young woman as witnciss.” 

Jervy touched his young woman's hand under tho 
tiihlo, warning her to make no ohjectiosi, and to leave it to 
him. Having dcelai ed for tho second time that ho would 
not rake a farthing from Jlrs. Sowler, ho went on with his 
inqui) ics. 

“I’m acting in your interests. Mother Sowlor,” ho 
said; “and you’ll ho the loser, if you don’t answer my 
questions patiently, and tell mo the truth. I ^vant to go 
hack to the debt. What is it for ? ” 

“For six M'oeks’ keen of a child, at ton shillings a 
week.” 
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riicebe looked up from her plate. 

“Whose child?” Jervy asked, noticing tho sudden 
movement. 

“ Morgan’s child—the same man yon said was Farnahy.” 

“Do you know who the mother was?” 

“ I wish I did I I should have got tho money out of 
her long ago.” 

Jervy stole a look at Phoobo. She had turned pale; 
she was listening, with her eyes riveted on Mrs. Sowler’s 
ugly face. 

“How long ago was it ?” Jervy went on. 

“Better than sixteen years.” 

“ Did Fariiaby himself give you tho child ? ” 

“W’ith his own hands, over tho garden-paling of a 
house at Eamsgato. Ho saw mo and tho child into tho 
train for Loudon. I had ten pounds from him, and no 
more. He promised to see mo, and settle everything, in a 
month’s time. I have never sot eyes on him from that 
day, till I saw him paying his money tins evening at tho 
door of tho hall.” 

Jervy stole another look at Phoobe. She was still 
perfectly unconscious that ho was observing her. Her 
attention was completely absorbed by Mrs. Sowler’s 
replies. Speculating oji tho possible ri'snlt, Jervy 
abandoned tho question of tho debt, and devoted his next 
inquiries to tho subject of tho child. 

“ I piomiso you every farthing of your money, Mother 
Sowler,” ho said, “ with interest added to it. How old was 
tho child when Famaby gave it to you ? ” 

“ Old ? Not a week old, I should say! ” 

“ Not a week old ? ” .Torvy repeated, with his eye on 
Plioebe. “Dear, dear me, a new-born baby, one may' 
say I ” 

Tho giiTs excitement was fast getting beyond control. 
Sho leaned across tho table, in her eagerness to hear more. 

“ And how long was this poor child under your care ? ” 
Jervy went on. 

“ How can I tell you, at this distance of time ? For 
some months, I should say. This I’m certain of—I kept 
it for six good weeks after tho ten pounds ho gave mo were 
spent. And then-” sho 8topf>cd, and looked at Phoobe. 

“ And then you got rid of it 1 ” 
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Mrs. Sowlor felt for Jervy’s foot under the table, and 
gave it a significant kick. “ I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, miss,” she said, addressing her answer defiantly 
to Phoobo. “ Being too poor to keep the little dear myself, 

I placed it imdor the care of a good lady, who adopted it.” 

Phoebe could restrain herself no longer. She burst ont 
with the next-question, boforo Jorvy could open his lips. 

“ Do you know where the lady is now ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Sowler shortly; “ I don’t.” 

“ Do you know where to find the child ? ” 

Mrs. Sowler slowly stirred up the remains of her grog. 
“I know no more than you do. Any more questions, 
miss ? ” 

Phoebe’s excitement completely blinded her to the 
evident signs of a change in Mrs. Sowler’s temper for the 
worse. She went on headlong. 

“ Have you never seen tho child since you gave her to 
the Lady?” 

Mrs. Sowler sot down her glass, Just as she w.as raising 
it to her lips. Jervy paused, thmrderstvuck, in the act of 
lighting a second cigar. 

"Her?" Mr.s. Sowler repeated slowly,her eyes fixed on 
Pheoho with a lowering o.xpression of sn.'-pieion and sniprise. 
“ JIku ?” ,Sho fumed to Jorvy. “Did you ask mo if tho 
child was a girl or a hoy ? ” 

“ I never even thought of it,” Jervy replied. 

“ Did 1 happen to say it myself, without being asked ? ” 

Jervy deliberately abandoned Phenbo to the implacable 
oldv.-iotcli, before whom sho had botr.ayed horself. It was 
the one likely way of forcing the girl to confess everything. 
“No,” ho answered; “you nover said it without being 
asked.” 

Mrs. Sowler turned once more to Phadic. “ How do 
you know tho child was a girl ? ” she inquired, 

Piiccho trembled, and said nothing. She sat with her 
he.id do\^n, and her hands, fast clasped together, resting 
on her lap. 

“ Might I ask, if you please,” Mrs. Sowlor proceeded, 
with a ferocious assumption of ootirtesy, “ how old you are, 
miss? You’re young enough and pretty enough not to 
mind .answering to your age, I'm sure.” 

Even Jervy’s villainoua oxpcrieuco of tho world f.iiled 
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to forewarn him of what was coming, Pheebo, it is needless 
to say, instantly fell into the trap, 

“ Twentj^-fonr,” she replied, “ next birthday,” 

“And the child was jmt into my hands, sixteen years 
ago,” said Mrs, Sowlcr. “ Take sixteen from twenty-four, 
and eight remains, I’m more snriuiscd than ever, miss, 
at your knowing it to be a girl. It couldn’t have been 
your child—could it?” 

Phmbe started to her feet, in a stale of fniy. “ Do you 
hear that?” she cried, ap])ealing to Jervj', “Howdaro 
you bring mo here to be insulted by that drunken wretch ? ” 

Mrs, Bowler rose, on her side. The old savage snatched 
up her empty glass—intending to throw it at Pliooho, At 
the same moment, the ready .Tervy caught her by the arm, 
diagged her out of the room, and shut the door behind 
them. 

There was a bench on the landing outside, lie pushed 
Mrs. Bowler down on the bench with one hand, and took 
I’hoobe’s ymrse out of his pocket with the other. “Here’s 
a ])ound,” he said, “ towards the recovery of that debt of 
3 ’ours. Go homo quictlj', and meet mo at the door of this 
house to-morrow evening, at si-x.” 

Mrs. Bowler, opening her lips to protest, suddenly 
closed them again, fascinated by the sight of the gold. 
iSho clutched the coin, and Irocamo friendly and familiar 
in a moment. “Help me downstairs, deary,” she said, 
“ and put me into a cab. Pm afraid of the night air.” 

“ One word more, before I put you into a cab,” said 
Jervy, “ Wh.at did you really do with the child?” 

Mrs. Bowler gi-inncd hideously, and whispered her 
rcydy, in the strictest confidence, 

“ Sold her to Moll Davis, for fivc-and-sixpencc.” 

“ Who was Moll Davis?” 

“ A cadger.” 

“ And you really know nothing now of Moll Davis or 
the child ? ” 

“ Should I want you to help mo if I did ? ” Mrs. Bowler 
asked contemptuously. “They may be both dead and 
buried, fur all I know to the contrary,” 

Jervy put her into the cab, without further delay. 
“ Now for the other ono 1 ” ho said to himself, as ho hurried 
liack to the private room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Some men would have found it no easy task to console 
Plioelic, iiiider the cirounistauces. Jorvy had the imnieiiso 
advantage of not feeling tlio slightest sympathy for her; 
he was in full command of his large I'osources of iluent 
assurance and ready flattery. In less than five minutes, 
PlKobe’s tears wore dried, and her lover had his arm round 
her waist again, in the character of a chuidshed and for¬ 
given man. 

“ Now, my angel! ” he said (Pheuhe sighed tenderly; 
ho had never ciillcd her his angel before^ “tell mo all 
about it in confidence. Only let mo know the facts, and 
I shall SCO my way to proteeting you against any annoy ¬ 
ance fi'om Mrs. Sowlor in the futtiro. You have made a 
v(>ry extraordinary discovery. Como closer to mo, my 
dear girl. Did it hai)pen in Farnaby’s house?” 

“ 1 heard it in the kitche#,” said Phewbo. 

Jei’vy started. “ Did any one else hear it?” ho askrd. 

“ No. They -were all in the housekeeper’s room, look¬ 
ing at the Indian oii iositios which her sou in Canada had 
.'ent to her. I had left my bird on the dresser—and 1 
ran into the kiichen to put the cage in a safer place, being 
afraid of the cat. One of the swinging windows in the 
skylight was open; and I hoard voices in the back room 
above, ■which is Jl’rs. Farnaby’s room.” 

“ vVhoso voices did you hoar? ” 

“ Mrs. Famaby’s voice, and Mr. Goldenhoart’s.” 

“ Mns. Farnaby ? ” J orvy repeated, in surprise. “ Are 
you sure it was Mrs. ? ” 

“ Of course I am! Do you think I don’t know that 
horiid woman’s voice ? She was saying a most extra¬ 
ordinary thing when I first heard her—she was asking if 
there was anything wrong in showing her naked foot. 
And a man answ'ered, and thevoice was Mr. Goldenheart’s. 
You would have felt curious to hoar more, if yog had licen 
in my place, wouldn’t you ? I opened the second window 
in the kitchen, so as to make sure of not missing anything. 
And what do you think I hoard her say ? ” 
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“ You mean Mrs. I’aniaby ? ” 

“ Yos. 1 heard hor say, ‘ Look at my right fool—^you 
SCO tliore’s nothing the matter with it.’ And thou, after a. 
while, she said, ‘ Look at my loft foot—^look hetwoon the 
third toe and the fourth.’ Bid you ever hear of such an 
audacious thing for a married woman to say to a young 
man ? ” 

“ Go on! go on ! What did he say? ” 

“ Nothing; I suppose ho was looking at hor foot.” 

“ Her left foot ? ” 

“ Yes. Her left foot was nothing to bo proud of, I can 
toll you! By her own account, she has some horrid 
deformity in it, between tho third toe and the fourth. 
No; I didn’t hoar hor say what tho deformity was. I 
only heard her call it so—and sho said hor ‘ poor darling ’ 
was born with the same fault, and that was hor dofcnco 
against being imposed upon by rogues—remember tho 
very words—‘ in the past days when I employed T)eoplo to 
find her.’ Yes ! she said ‘ her.' I heard it plainly. And 
sho talked afterwards of hor ‘ poor lost daughter,’ who 
might be still living somowliero, and wondering who her 
mother w'as. Naturally enough, when 1 heard that 
liateful old diunkard talking about a child given to her 
by Mr. Famaby, I put two and two together. Bear me, 
how strangely you look I What’s wrong wdth you ? ” 

“I’m only very much interested—that’s all. But 
there’s ono thing I don’t understand. What had Mr. 
Goldenhoart to do with all this ? ” 

“Didn’t I tell you?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, then, I tell you now. Mrs. Fainaby i.s not 
only a heartless wretch, who lurns a poor girl out of her 
situation, and refuses to give hor a character—she’s a fool 
besides. That precious exhibition of hor nasty foot was 
to infom Mr. Ooldonheart of something she wanted him 
to know. If ho happened to meet with a girl, in his walks 
or his travels, and if he found that she had tho samo 
defomity in the same foot, then ho might know for 
certain—— ” 

“All light! I understand. But why Mr, Golden- 
heart ? ” 

“Because sho had a dream that Mr. Goldouhoart had 
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found tbe lost girl, and Lccauso sho thought there vras one 
chance in a hundred that her dream might come true! 
Did you ever hear of such a fool before 'i From what I 
could make out, I believe she actually ci-icd about it. 
And that same woman turns me into the street to bo 
ruined, for all she knows or cares. Mind this I I would 
have kojd her secret—it was no business of mine, after all 
—if she had behaved decently to me. As it is, I moan to 
be even with her; and what I heard down in the kitchen 
is more than enough to help me to it. I’ll expose her 
somehow—don’t quite know how; but that will come 
with'time. You will keep the secret, dear. I’m sure. 'Wo 
are soon to have all our secrets in common, when wo are 
man and wife, ain’t we? Why, you’re not listening to 
nio! What is the matter with you ? ” 

Jorvy suddenly looked up. Ilis soft insinuating manner 
had vanished; ho spoke roughly and iinpatientl 3 '. 

“ I want to know something. Has Faniab 3 '’s wife got 
money of her own ? ” 

rheebe’s mind was still disturbed by the change in her 
lover. “ You speak as if you were angiy with mo,” she said. 

Jorvy recovered his insinuating tones, with some 
difficulty. “My dear girl, I love you! How can I bo 
angry with you ? You’ve sot mo thinking—and it Iwthora 
mo a little, that’s all. Do you happen to know if Mrs. 
Farnaby has got money of her own ? ” 

Phoebe answered this time. “ I’ve heard Miss llogina 
say that Mrs. Famaby’s father was a rich man,” she said. 

“ What was his name ? ” 

“ It.mald.” 

“ Do you know when ho died.” 

“No.” 

Jervy fell into thought again, biting his nails in great 
perplexity. After a moment or two, an idea came to him. 
“ The tombstone will tell me! ” he exclaimed, speaking to 
himself. Ho turned to Phoobe, before she could express 
her Buipriso, and asked if she knew where Mr. Eonald was 
buried. 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, “I’ve heard that. In Highgato 
cemetery. But why do you want to know ? ” 

Jorvy looked at his watch. “It’s getting late,” he 
said; “ I’ll sPe yon safe brane.” 
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“ But I want to know-” 

“ Ihit on your konnot, and wait till wo aro out in tlio 
(street.” 

Jorvy paid the bill, with all necidful remembrance of 
the waiter. He was generous, he was polite ; but bo Avas 
apparently in no hurry to favour riicobo witli the explana- 
ti'Ui that ho had promised. Tlioy had left the tavern for 
some minutes—and ho Avas still nido enough to roiiiaiu 
absorbed in his own reflections, l^lioebo’s patience gave 
Avay. 

“ I have told you everything,” she said reproachfully ; 
“ 1 don’t call it fair dealing to keep me in the dark after 
that.” 

lie roused himself directly. “My dear girl, you 
entirely mistake mo! ” 

The reply Avas as ready as usual; but it Avas spoken 
rather absently. Only that moment, he had decided on 
informing riioebo (to some extent, at least) of the pur|)o.so 
Avhich ho Avas then meditating. lie Avould infinitely have 
prcfeiTcd using Mrs. Sowlor as his solo aecom])lioe. But 
he kncAv the girl too Avell to run that risk. If ho lA'fused 
to satisfy her curiosity, she Avould bo deterred by no 
scrujdes of delicacy from 2>rivately Avalcbing him; and 
she might say something (either by A\-oid of mouth or by 
Avriting) to the kind young mistre.ss A\ho was in corre¬ 
spondence Avith her, Avhicsh might lead to disastrous results. 
It Avas of the last inij)ortanco to him, so far to associate 
I’hcebe Avith his projected cnlo'prise, as to giA'o her an 
interest of her OAvn in keeping his secrets. 

“I have not the least Avisli,” ho resumed, “to conceal 
anything from you. So far as I can see my w'ay at i>rcsont, 
yon shall see it too.” Keserving in this dexterous manner 
the freedom of lying, AA'henever ho found it necessary to 
depart from the truth, he smiled encouragingly, and waited 
to be questioned. 

Bheobe repeated the inquiry she had made at tho tavern. 
“ Why do you want to know where Mr. Konald is burie(i ‘i ” 
she asked bluntly. 

“Mr, Eonald’s tombstone, my dear, will tell me tho 
date of Mr. Eonald’s death,” JorA’y rejoined. “ When I 
have got the date, I shall go to a jdace near St. Paul’s, 
called Doctors’ Commons; I shall pay a shilling fee, and 
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I shall have the privilege of looking at Mr, Konald s 
will.” 

“ And what good will that do yon ? ” 

“ Very properly put, Phceho ! Even shillings are not 
to he wasted, in our position. But my shilling will buy 
two sixpenny worths of inforaiation. I shall find out what 
sum of money Mr. Eonald has left to his daughter; and 
I shall know for certain whetlior Mrs. Farnahy’s husband 
has any power over it, or not.” 

“Well?” said Thheho, not much interested so far— 
“ and what then ?” 

Jervy looked about him. They wore in a crowded 
thoroughfare at tho lime. He preserved a discreet silence, 
until they laid arrived at tho first turning which led down 
a quiet street, 

“What I h.avo to toll you,” he said, “must not bo 
accidentally heard by anybody. Here, my dear, wo are 
all but out of tho world—and hero I can speak to you 
safely. I promise j'on two good things. You shall bring 
Mrs. Farnaby to that day of reckoning; and wo will find 
money enough to many on comfortably as soon as you like.” 

I’hoehe’s languid interest in tho subject began to revive: 
she insisted on having a clearer explanation than this. 
“ Do 3 'ou moan to got tho monej'^ out of Mr. Farnaby ? ” 
she inquired. 

. “ 1 will have nothing to do with Mr. Farnaby—unless 
I find that his ^.•ifo’s money is not at her own disposal. 
What you heard in tho kitchen has altered all my plans. 
Wait a minute—and you will see what I am driving at. 
How much do you think Mrs. Farnaby would give mo, if 
1 found that lost daughter of heis ? ” 

Phoebe suddenly stood still, and looked at the sordid 
scoundrel who was tempting her in blank amazement. 

“But nobody knows where the daughter is,” she 
objected, 

“ You and I know that the daughter has a deformity 
in her left foot,” Jervy replied; “and you and I know 
exactly in what part of the foot it is. There’s not only 
money to be made out of that knowledge—^but money 
made easily, without the slightest risk. Suppose I managed 
tho matter by correspondence, without appearing in it 
personally ? Don’t you think Mrs. Farnaby would open 
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he^itrso beforehand, if I mentioned the exact position of 
^ 1 + little dcfomity, as a proof that I was to be depended 
'"on?” 

Phoebe was unable, or unwilling, to draw the obvious 
conclusion, even now. 

“But, what would yon do,” she said, “when Mrs, 
Famaby insisted on seeing her daughter ? ” 

There was something in the girl’s tone—^half fearful, 
half suspicious—^which warned Jervy that ho was treading 
on dangerous ground. He knew perfectly well what he 
proposed to do, in the case that had been so plainly put 
to him. It was the simplest thing in the world. Ho had 
only to make an appointment with Mrs. Farnaby for a 
meeting on a future day, and to take to flight in the 
interval; leaving a polite note behind him to say that it 
w'as all a mistake, and that he regretted being too poor to 
return the money. Having thus far acknowledged the 
design he had in view, could ho still venture on answering 
his companion without reserve ? Phoebe was vain, Phoebe 
was vindictive; and, more promising still, Phoebe was a 
fool. But she was not yet capable of consenting to an act 
of the vilest infamy, in cold blood. Jervy looked at her 
—and saw that the foreseen necessity for lying had come 
at last. 

“That’s just the difficulty,” ho said; “that’s just 
whore I don’t see my way plainly yet. Can you advise 
me':'” 

Phoebe started, and drew back from him. “Iadvise 
you I ” she exclaimed. “ It frightens mo to think of it. 
If you make her believe she is going to see her daughter, 
and if she finds out that you have robbed and deceived 
her, I can tell you this—with her furious temper'—^you 
would drive her mad.” 

Jervy’s reply was a.JUfidol of well-acted indignation. 
“ Don’t talk of anything so horrible,” ho exclaimed. “ If 
you believe me capable of such cruelty as that, go to Mrs. 
Farnaby, and warn her at once 1 ” 

“ It’s too bad to speak to mo in that way! ” Phoebe 
rejoined^ with the frank impetuosity of an offended woman. 
“ You know I would die, rather than get. you into tronhle. 
Beg my pardon directly—or 1 won't walk another step 
withyoul” 
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Jervy mado the necicssary apologies, with all possible 
humility. He had gained his end—he could now postpone 
any further discussion of the subject, without arousing 
Phoebe’s distrust. “ Let us say no more about it, for the 
present,” he suggested; “ we will think it over, and talk 
of pleasanter things in the mean time. Kiss me, my dear 
girl; there’s nobody looking.” 

So he made peace with his sweetheart, and secured to 
himself, at the same time, the full liberty of future action 
of which ho stood in need. If Phoebe asked any more 
questions, the necessary answer was obvious to the meanest 
capacity. He had merely to say, “ Tho matter is beset 
with cufSculties which I didn’t see at fiist—I have given 
it up.” 

'i'heir nearest way back to Phoebe’s lodgings took them 
through tho street wliich led to tho Hampden Institution. 
Pas-sing along tho opjiosito side of the road, they saw tho 
private door opened. Two men stepped out. A third 
man, inside, called after one of them, “ Mr. Goldenheart! 
you have left the statement of receipts in (he waiting- 
room.” Never mind,” Amelius answered; “ the night’s 
receipts are so small that I would rather not bo reminded 
of them again.” “ In my country,” a third voice remarked, 
“ if ho had lectured as ho has lectured to-night, 1 reckon 
I’d have gir'cn him three hundred dollars, gold (sixty 
pounds, English currency), and have mado my own profit 
by tire transactioii. The British nation has‘lost its taste, 
sir, for intellectual recreation. I wish you good evening.” 

Jervy hurried Phoebe out of the way, just as the two 
gentlemen were crossing the street. Ho had not forgotten 
events at Tadmor—and ho was b}' no means eager to renew 
his former acquaintance with Amelius. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Eofos and his j'oung friend walked together silently as 
far as a largo Sc^uare. Here they stopped, having reached 
the point at which it was necessary to take different direc¬ 
tions on their way home. 
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“ I’vo a word of advice, my son, for your private ear,” 
said the New Jinglander. “The barometer behind your 
waistcoat points to a dowobeaited state of the moral 
atmosphere. Come along to home with me—^j’ou want a 
whisky cocktail badly.” 

“ No, thank you, my dear fellow,” Amelins answered a 
little sadly. “ I ovnu I’m downhearted, as you say. You 
see, I expected this lecture to lie a new opening for me. 
Personally, as you know, I don’t care two straws about 
money. But my marriage depends on my adding to my 
income; and the first attempt Tvamade to do it has ended 
in a total failure. I’m all abro^ft'again, when I look xo 
the future—and I’m afraid I’m focjnbnough to let it weigh 
on my spirits. No, the cocktail i^n’t the right remedy for 
me. I don’t get the cxcrci.se and.vlrosh ^ir, hero, that I 
used to get at Tadmor. My heaa’%t(i'ns after all tliat 
talking to-night. A good long walk will put mo right, 
and nothing else will.” 

Eufus at once oflered to accompany him. Amelius 
shook his head. “ Did yon over walk a mile in your life, 
when you could ride?” ho asked good-humouredly. “I 
mean to, be on my legs for four or five hours; I should 
only have to send jmu homo in a cab. Thank you, old 
fellow, for the brotherly interest you take in mo. I’ll 
breakfast with you to-morrow, at your hotel. Good 
night.” 

Some curious prevision, of .evil seemed to trouble the 
mind of the good Now Englander, lie held Amelius fast 
by the hand: ho said, very earnestly, “ It goes against the 
grit with me to see you wandering off by^ yourself at this 
time of night—it does, I tell you! Do mo a favour for 
once, my bright boy—go right away to bed.” 

Amelius laughed, and released his hand. “ I shouldn’t 
sleep, if I did go to bed. Breakfast to-morrow, at ten 
o’clock. Good night, again! ” 

Ho started on his walk, at a pace which sot pursuit on 
the part of Eufus at defiance. 'The American stood watch¬ 
ing him, until ha was. lost to sight-in th& darknes-s. 
“ What a grip that young fellow has got on me, in no 
more than a few months! ” Eufus thought, as he slowly 
turned away in the direction of his hotel. “ Lord send 
the poor boy may keep desoLmischiof this night I ” 
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Meanwhile, Amelins walked on swiftly, straight before 
him, careless in what direction ho turned his steps, so long 
as he felt the cool air and kept moving. 

His thoughts were not at first occupied with the 
doubtful question of his marriage; tha lecture was still 
the uppermost subject in his mind. Ho had reserved for 
the conclusion of his address the justification of his view 
of the future, afforded hy the widespread and frightful 
poverty among the millions of the population of London 
alone. On this melancholy theme he had spoken with the 
eloquence of true feeliirg, and had produced a strong 
impression, even on those members of the audience who 
were most resolutely opposed to the opinions which ho 
advocated. IVithout anj' undue exercise of self-esteem, he 
could look back on the close of his lecture with the con¬ 
viction that ho had really done justice to himself and to 
his cause. The rfitrospcct of the public discussion that 
had followed failed to give him the same pleasure. His 
warm temper, his vehemently sincere belief in the truth 
of his own convictions;placed him at a serious disadvantage 
towards tho more self-restrained speakers (all older than 
himself) who rose, one after another, to combat his 
views. More than once ho had lost his temper, and had 
Ixsen obliged to make his aimlogios. More than once he 
had been indebted to the ready help of Itufus, who had 
taken part in the battle of words, with tho generous 
, ))urpose of covering his retreat. “ No 1 ” ho thought to 
liimself, with bitter humility, “I’m not fit for public 
discussions. If they put mo into Parliament to-morrow, 
I shoul 1 only get called to order and do nothing.” 

He reached the bank of the Thames, at the eastward 
cud of tho Strand. 

"Walking straight on, as absently as ever, he crossed 
Waterloo Bridge, and followed tho broad street that lay 
before him on the oilier side. He was thinking of the 
future again: Ecgina was in his mind now. The one 
prospect that he could see of a tranquil and happy life— 
with duties as well as pleasures; duties that might rouse 
him to find tho vocation for which he was fit—was tho 
prospect of his marriage. What was the obstable that 
stood ^in his way ? The vile obstacle of money; tlio con¬ 
temptible Bjiirit of ostentation which forbade him to Kv.e 
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humbly on his own eufllciont litllo inoomo, and insisted 
that ho should purchase domestic happiness at the price of 
the tawdry splendour of a rich tradesman and his friends. 
And Kogina, who was free to follow her own better 
impulses—Eegina, whoso heart acknowledged him as its 
master—^bowed l^efore the golden imago which was the 
tjjtolary doity of her uncle’s household, and said resignedly, 
Love must wait! 

Still walking blindly on, ho was roused on a sudden to 
a sense of passing events. Crossing a side-street aftho 
moment, a man caught him roughly by tho arm, and 
saved him from being run over. The man had a broom 
in his hand; ho was a crossing-sweeper. “ I think I’ve 
earned my penny, sir! ” he said. 

Amelius gave him half-a-crown. The man shouldered 
his broom, and tossed u^ tho money, in a transport of 
delight. “ Here’s something to go home with I ” ho cried, 
as he caught tho half-crown again. 

“ Have you got a family at homo ? ” Amelius asked. 

“Only one, sir,’’ said tho man. “The others are all 
dead. She’s as good a girl and as pretty a girl as ever 
put on a petticoat—though I say it that shouldn't. Thank 
you kindly, sir. Good night! ’’ 

Amelius looked, after the poor fellow, happy at least for 
that night! “ If I had only boon lucky enough to fall in 
lovo with tho crossing-sweeper’s daughter,’’ ho thought 
bitterly, “ $he would have married mo when I asked her.’’ 

He looked along tho street. It curved away in the 
distance, with no visible limit to it. Arrived at tho next 
side-street on his left, Amelius turned down it, w’oary of. 
walking longer in tho same direction. Whither it might 
load him he neither know nor cared. In his present 
humour it was a pleasurable sensation to feel himself lost 
in London. 

- The short street suddenly widened; a blaze of daring 
gaslight dazzled his eyes; ho heard all round him the 
shouting of innumerable voices. For tho first time since 
ho had been in London, ho found himself in one of the 
street-njarkets of the poor. 

On either side of tho road, the barrows of tho coster¬ 
mongers—the wandering tradesmen of the highway—were 
drawn up in rows; and every man was advertising his 
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wares, by means of the cheap publicity of his own voice. 
Fish and vegetables; pottery and writing-paper; looking- 
glasses, saucepans, and coloured prints—all appealed to¬ 
gether to the scantily filled purses of the crowds who 
thronged the pavement. One lusty vagabond stood up in 
a rickety donkey-cart, knee-deep in apples, selling a great 
wooden measure full for a penny, and yelling louder than 
all the rest. “ Never was such apples sold in the public 
streets before I Sweet as flowers, and sound as a belL 
Who says the poor ain’t looked after,” cried the fellow, 
with ferocious irony, “when they can have such apple¬ 
sauce as this to their loin of pork ? Here’s nobby apples ; 
here’s a ponn’Crlh for your money. Sold again! Hullo, 
you! you look hungry. Catch! There’s an apple for 
nothing, just to taste. Boi_in time, be in timet, teforo 
th^’ro_ail sold! ” Aiuelius moved forward a few steps, 
.'indwas half deafened by rival butchers, shouting, “ Buy, 
buy, buy I” to audiences of ragged women,‘who fingered 
the meat doublfuliy, witli longing eyes. A little farther 
—and there was a blind man selling staylaces, and singing 
a Psalm; and, beyond him again, a broken-down soldier 
jdaying “ God save the Queen ” on a tin flageolet. The 
one silent person in this sordid caniival was a Lascar 
beggar, with a ininted plactard round his neck, addressed 
to ** The Charitable Publia” He held a tallow candle to 
illuminate the copious nanativo of his misfiijrtunes; and 
the one reader he obtainedwas a fat man, who scratched 
his head, and remarked to Amelius that ho didn’t like 
foreigners. Starving boys and girls lurked among the 
costevinongcrs’ bai-rows, and begged piteously on pretence 
of selling cigar-lights and comic songs. Furious women 
stood at the doors of public-houses, and railed on their 
drunken husbands for spending the house-money in gin, 
A thicker crowd, towards the middle of the street, poured 
in and out at the door of a cookshop. Hero the people 
presented a less terrible spectacle—they wore even touch¬ 
ing to see. These were the patient poor, who bought hot 
morsels of sheep’s heart and liver at a penny an ounce, 
with lamentable little mouthfuls of peas-pudding, greens, 
and potatoes at a halfpenny each. Pale children in 
corners supiied on penny basins of sou|), and looked with 
hungry admiration at their enviable neighbours who could 
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afford to bny sfewcd eels for twopence. Evor 3 'wlierc there 
was the same i),phlo resignation to their hard iate, in old 
and young alike. No impatience, no complaints. In this 
wretched place, the language of true gratitude was still to 
1)0 heard, thanking the gnod-natui’cd cook for a little 
spoonful of gravy thrown in for nothing—and here, humble 
mercy that had its one superfluous halfpenny to spare 
gave that halfpenny to utter destitution, and gave it with 
right good-will. Amelins spent all his shillings and 
sixpences, in doubling and trebling tho poor little ponny- 
woitlis of food—and left tho place with tears in his eyes. 

He was hear tho end of tho street by this time. The 
sight of the misery fjbout him, and the sense of his own 
utter inability to remedy' it, weighed heavily' on his spirits. 
He thought of tho peaceful and prosperous life at' Tadmor. 
AV'ere his hai)py brethren of the Community and those 
miserable people about him creatures of tho same all- 
merciful God? The terrible doubts which come to all 
thinking men—tho doubts which are not <o be stifled by 
crying “ Oh, fie ! ” in a pulpit—rose darkly in his mind. 
Ho (juickened his pa., j. Let mo get out of it,” ho said 
to himself; “ let me get out oi it! ” 



BOOK THE SIXTH. 

FILTA D>^lOWSA. 

CIIArTEB T. 

AirEiJDS fount! it no easj' inattor to pass quickly tlirough 
1 no pnojilo loitering aud gossiping about bim. There was 
gi cafer freedom for a rapid -walker in the road. Ho was 
(111 the point of stopping off the pavement, when a voice 
liehind him—a jwcct soft voice, tliough it spoke very 
iuintly—said, “ Are j-ou good-natured, sir?” 

lie turned, and found himself face to face with one of 
the saddest sisterhood on earth—the sistcrliood of the 
streets. 

His heart aehed as ho looked at her, she was so poor 
and so young. The lost creature had, to all apjKsarance, 
barely passed the boundary between childhood and girl¬ 
hood—she could hardly bo more than fifteen or sixteen 
years old. Her eyes, of the purest and loveliest blue, 
rested on Amelius Avith a A'aoantly patient look, like the 
eyes of a suffering chiW. The soft oval outline of her face 
would baAm been perfect if the cheeks had been filled out; 
they Averc wasted and hollow, and sadly pale. Her delicate 
lips had none of the rosy colour of youth; and her finely 
modelled chin was disfigured by a piece of plaster covering 
some injury. She Avas little au(i thin; her worn and 
scant}' clothing showed her frail youthful figure still 
Avuiting for its perfection of growth. Her pretty little 
bare hands Avero reddened by the raw night air. She 
trembled as Amelius looked at her in silence, with com¬ 
passionate Avondcr. But for the words in wluch.sho had 
accosted him, it would have been impossible to associate 
her with the lamentable life that she led. The appearance 
of the girl wag artlessly virginal and innocent; she looked 
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as if she had passed through the contamination of the 
streets without being touchy by it, without fearing it, or 
feeling it, or understanding it. Eobed in pure white, with 
her gentle blue eyes raised to heaven, a painter might 
have shown her on his canvas as a saint or an angel; and 
the oiitical world would have said, Here is the true ideal 
—^Baphael himself might have painted tliis! 

“ You look very ptue,” said Amelins. “ Are you ill ? ” 

“ No, sir—only hungry.” 

Her eyes half closed; she reeled from sheer weakness 
08 she said the words. Aniolius hold her up, and looked 
round him. They were close to a stall at which coffee 
and slices of bread-and-butter were sold. He ordered 
some coffee to be poured out, and offered her tho food. 
Sho thanked him and tried to eat. “ I can’t help it, sir,” 
she said faintlj% The bread dropped from her hand ; her 
weary head sank on his shoulder. 

Two young women—older members of the sad sister¬ 
hood—were passing at the moment. “ She’s too far gone, 
sir, to cat,” said one of. them. “ I know what would do 
her good, if you don’t mind going into a public-house.” 

“ Where is it? ” said Amelias. “ Be (luick ! ” 

One of tho women led the way. The other helped 
Amclius to support tho girl. They entered tho crowded 
public-house. In less than a minute, tho first woman had 
forced her way through tho drunken customers at tho bar, 
and had returned with a jjlass of port-rvine and cloves, 
'i'he girl revived as tho stimulant passed her lips. Sho 
opened her innocent blue eyes again, in vague surprise. 
“ I shan’t die this time,” she said quietljr. 

A corner of the place was not ooonpiod; a small empty 
cask stood there. Amelins made tho poor creature sit 
down tmd rest a little. He had only gold in his purso; 
and, when the woman had paid for the wine, ho offered 
her some of tho change. Sho declined to take it. “ I’ve 
got a shilling or two, sir,” she said; ‘‘ and I can take caro 
of myself. Give it to Simjile Sally.” 

“ You'll save her a beating, sir, for one night at least,” 
said the other woman. “ Wo call her Simple Sally, becauso 
she’s a little soft, poor soul—^hasn’t grown up, you know, 
in her mind, since sho was a child. Give her some of your 
change, sir, and you’ll be doing a kind thing,” 
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All that is most uiiBolfish, all tliat is most divinely 
compassionato and self-sacrificiug in a -woman’s nature, 
was as beautiful and as undefiled as ever in these women 
—the outcasts of the hard highway! 

Amelius turned to the girl. Her head had sunk on 
her bosom; she was half asleep. She looked up as he 
approached her. 

“ Would you have been beaten to-night,” he asked, “ if 
you had not mot with me?” 

“ Father always beats mo, sir,” said Simple Sally, “ if I 
don’t bring money home. He throw a knife at mo last 
night. It didn’t hurt much—it only cut me here,” said 
the girl, pointing to the plaster on her cliin. 

One of the women touched Amelius on the shoulder, 
and whispered to him. “lie’s no more her father, sir, 
than I am. She’s a holplcbs creature—and ho takes 
advantage of her. If I only had a place to take her to, ho 
should never sot eyes on her again. Show the gentleman 
your bosom, Sally.” 

She opened her poor threadbare little shawl. Over 
the lovely girlish breast, still only growing to the rouiuh-d 
beauty of womanhood, theio was a hideous blue-black 
bruise. Simple Sally smiled, and said, “That did hurt 
mo, sir. I’d rather have the knife.” 

Some of the nearest drinkers at tho bar looked round 
aud laughed. Amelius tenderly drew the shawl over the 
girl’s cold bosom. “ For God’s sake, let us get away from 
this place! ” ho said. 

U’ho influence of the cool night air completed Simple 
Sally’s recovery. She was able to eat now. Amelius 
proposed retracing his steps to the provision-shop, and 
giving her the TOst food that the juaco afforded. She 
l)roferred tho bread-and-butter at tho coffoe-stall. Those 
thick slices, piled up on the plate, tempted her as a luxury. 
On trying tho luxury, one sliee satisfied her. “ I thought 
I was hungry enough to eat the whole plateful,” said tho 
girl, turning away from tho stall, in toe vacantly sub¬ 
missive manner which it saddened Amelius to see. He 
bought more of tho bread-and-butter, on the chance that 
her appetite might revive. While he was wTapf)ing it in 
a morsel of paper, one of her elder companions touched 
him and whispered, “ There ho is, sir I ” Amelius looked 
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at her. “The brute who calls himself her father,” the 
woman explained impatiently. 

Amelias turned, and saw Simple Sally with her arm in 
the grasp of a half-drunken ruffian; one of the swarming 
wild beasts of Low London, dirtied down from head to foot 
to the colour of the street mud—the living danger and 
disgrace of English civilization. As Amclius eyed him, 
ho drew the girl away a step or two. “You’ve got a 
gentleman this time,” ho said to her; “ I shall expect gold 

to-night, or else-! ” lie finished the sentence by lifting 

his monstrous fist, and shaking it in her face. Cautiously 
as ho had lowered his tones in speaking, the words had 
I'eached the keenly sensitive cais of Amclius. Urged by 
his hot temper, ho sprajig forward. In anoth<‘r moment, 
he would have knocked the brute down— but for the 
timely interference of the arm of the law, clad in a police¬ 
man’s great-coat. “ Don’t got yourself into trouble, sir,” 
said the man good-humouredly. “Now, you Ilcll-liro 
(that’s the nice name they know him by, sir, in these 
parts), bo off with you! ” 'J'he wild beast on two legs 
cowered at the voice of authority, like the wild Ix'ast on 
four: ho was lo.st to sight, at the dark end of the street, 
in a moment. 

“ I saw him threaten her with his fist,” said Amclius, 
his eyes still aflame with indignation. “ Ho has bruised 
her frightfully on the breast. Is there no protection for 
the poor creature ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” the policeman answered, “ you can summon 
him if you like. I dare say he’d get a month’s hard 
labour. But, don’t you see, it would be all the worse for 
her when ho came out of prison.” 

The policeman’s view of the girl’s position was beyond 
dispute. Amelius turned to her gently; she was shivenng 
with cold or terror, perhaps witli both. “ Tell me,” ho 
said, “ is that man really your father ? ” 

“Lord bless you, sir!” intoi'po.sed the policeman, 
astonished at the gentleman’s simplicity, “ Simple Sally 
hasn’t got father or mother—have you, my girl V ” 

She paid no heed to the policeman. The sorrow and 
sympathy! plainly visible in Amclius, filled her with a 
childish interest and surprise. She dimly understood that 
it was sorrow and sympathy for Tier. The bare idea of 
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distressing this new friend, so nnimaginably kind and 
considerate, seemed to frighten her. “Don’t fret about 
me, sir,” she said timidly; “ I don’t mind having ho father 
nor mother; I don’t mind being beaten,” She appealed 
to the nearest of her two women-friends. “ We get used 
to everything, don’t we, Jenny?” 

Amelins could bear no more. “ It’s enough to break 
one’s heart to hear you, and see you! ” ho burst out—and 
suddenly turned his head aside. His generous nature was 
touched to the quick; he could only control himself by 
an effort of resolution ihat shook him, body and soul. “ I 
can’t and won’t let that unfortunate creature go back to 
bo beaten and starved! ” he said, passionately addressing 
himself to the policeman, “ Oh, look at her 1 How help¬ 
less, and how young! ’’ 

The jiolieeman stared. These were strange words to 
him. But all true emotion carries with it, among all true 
people, iis own title to respect. Ho spoke to Amelins 
with marki d respect. 

“ It’s a li.-ird ease, sir, no doubt,” he said. “ The girl’s 
a quiet, well-di,s])oscd creature—and the other two there 
aro the same, 'I'hej 're of the sort that keep to themselves, 
and don’t drink. They all of them do well enough, os 
long as they don’t lot the liquor overcome them. Half the 
time it’s the men’s fault when they do drink, Perhajis 
the workhouse might take her in for the night. What’s 
this you’ve got, my girl, in your hand? Money?” 

Amclius hastened to say that he had given her the 
money, “ 'I'lio workhouse! ” he repeated. “ The very 
souml of it is horrible ” 

“ Make your mind easy, sir,” said the policeman; 
“ they won’t take her in at the workhouse, with money in 
her hand.” 

In sheer do.spair, Amelius asked helplessly if there was 
no hotel near. The policeman pointed to Simple Sally's 
thi-eadbare and scanty clothes, and left them to answer the 
question for themselves. “There’s a place they call a 
coffee-house,” he said, wdth the air of a man who thought 
ho had better provoke as little further inquiry on that 
subject as possible. ‘ 

'Too completely preoccupied, or too innocent in the 
waj’s of Loudon, to understand the man, Amelius decided 
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on trying the ooffoe-honse. A snspicions old woman mot 
them at the door, and spied the policeman in the back¬ 
ground. Without waiting for any inquiries she said, “ All 
full for to-night,”—arid ghiut the door in thcir faces. 

" Is there no other place ? ” said jSmoiius. 

“There’s a lodging house,” the policeman answered, 
more doubtfully than ever. “ It’s getting late, sir; and 
I’m afraid you’ll find ’em packed like herrings in a barrel. 
Come, and see for yourself.” 

He led the way into a wretchedly lighted by-slreet, 
and knocked with his foot on a trap-door in the p.avement. 
The door was pushed open from below, by a sturdy boy 
with a dirty night-cap on his head. 

“ Any of’em wanted to-night, sir?” asked the sturdy 
boy, the moment he saw the policeman. 

“ What does ho mean ? ” said Amelins. 

“ There’s a sprinkling of thieves among them, sir,” the 
policeman explained. “ Stand out of the way, Jacob, and 
lot the gentleman look in.” 

He jiroduced his lantern, and directed the light down- 
ward.s, as he spoke. Amelins looked in. 'The policeman’s 
figure of speech, likening the lodgers to “herrings in a 
barrel,” accurately described the scene. On the floor of a 
kitchen, men, women, and children lay all huddled togoUier 
in closely packed rows. Ghartly faces rose terrified out of 
the seething obscurity, when the light of the lantern fell 
on them. 'The stench drove Amclius hack, sickened and 
shuddering. 

“ How’s the sore place on your head, Jacob ? ” the 
loliceman inquired. “ 'I'his is a civil boy,” he explained 
a Amelins, “ and 1 like to encourage him.” 

“ I’m getting better, sir, as fast as I can,” said the boj-. 

“ Good night, Jacob.” 

“ Good night sir.” Tho trap-door fell—and the lodg- 
ag-honse di.-appeared like the vision of a frightful 
ream. 

There was a moment of silence among tho little group 
a tho pavement. It was not easy to solve tho cjncstldri 
c what to do next. “ There seems to be some difficulty,” 
te policentan remarked, “ about housing this girl for the 
ight.” 

“ ^Vhy shouldn’t wo take bor along with us ? ” one ot 
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tlio women suggested. “ She won’t mind sleeping tliree in 
a bed, I know.” 

“What are you thinking of?” the other woman 
remonstrated. “ When he finds she don’t come liome, our 
place will be the first place he looks for her in.” 

Amelins settled the difficulty, in his own headlong 
way. “I’ll lake care of her for tho night,” he said. 
“ Bally, will you trust yourself with me? ” 

She put her hand in his, with tho air of a child who 
was ready to go home. Her wan face brightened for the 
first time. “ Tliank you, sir,” she said; “ I’ll go anywhere 
along with yon.” 

The policeman smiled. Tho two women looked 
thunderstruck. Before they had recovered themselves, 
Amelins forced them to take some money from him, and 
cordially shook hands wdth them. “ You’re good creature^” 
ho said, in his eager, hearty way; “ I’m sincerely sorry 
for you. Now, Mr. Policeman, show me v/here to find a 
(-■ab—and take that for the trouble I am giving you. 
Y ou’re a humane man, and a credit to tho force.” 

In five minutes more, Amelius w’as on tho way to his 
h'dgings, with Simple Sally by his side. Tho act of 
reckless intprudeiice which he was committing was nothing 
but an act of Christian duty, to his mind. Not the 
slightest mi.sgiving troubled him. “I shall provide for 
her in some way ! ” ho thought to himself cheerfully, lie 
looked at her.' Tho weary outcast was asleep already in 
her corner of the cab. From time to time sbe still 
shivered, even in her sleep. Amelius took off bis great¬ 
coat, and covered her wuth it. How some of his friends 
at the club would have laughed, if they had seen him at 
that moment! 

Ho was obliged to wake her when tho cab stopped. 
His key admitted them to the house, lie lit his Ctindlc in 
tho hall, and led her up tho stairs. “ You’ll soon be asleep 
again, Sally,” he whispered. 

She looked round tho little sitting-room with drowsy 
admirati on. What a pretty plate to live in! ” she said. 

“ Aro 3 'on hungry again ? ” Amelius asked. 

She shook her head, and took off her shabby,bonnet; 
her pretty light-brown hair fell abont her face and her 
shoulders. “I think I’m too tiled, sir, to be hungry. 
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Might I take the sofa-pillow, and lay down on the hearth- 
rug?” 

Amelins opened the door of his bedroom. “ Ton are 
to pass the night more comfortably than that,” he answered. 
“ There is a bed for you hero.” 

She followed him in, and looked round the bedroom, 
with renewed admiration of everything that she saw. At 
the sight of the hair-brushes and the comb, she clapped 
lior hands in ecstasy. “ Oh, how different from mine! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Is the comb tortoise-shell, sir, like one 
sees in the shop-windows ? ” The bath and the towels 
attracted her next; she stood, looking at them with long¬ 
ing eyes, completely forgetful of the wonderful comb. 
“ I’ve often peeped into the ironmongers’ shojis,” she said, 
“ and thought 1 should bo the happiest girl in the world, 
if I had such a bath as that. A little pitcher is all 1 have 
got of my own, and they swear at mo when I want it filled 
more than onco. In all my life, I have never had as much 
water as I should like.” She p.au.sed, and thought for a 
moment. The forlorn, vacant look appeared again, and 
dimmed the beauty of her blue eyes. “ It will bo hard to 
go back, after seeing all these pretty things,” she said to 
herself—and sighed, with that inborn submission to her 
fate so melancholy to see in a creature so young. 

“ You shall never go back again to that dreadful life,” 
Amelius interposed. “ Never speak of it, never think of 
it any more. Oh, don’t look at mo like that! ” 

She was listening with an expression of pain, and wdth 
both her hands lifted to her head. There was something 
so wonderful in the idea which he had suggested to her, 
that her mind was not able to take it all in at once.' “ You 
make my head giddy,” she said. “ I’m such a poor stupid 
girl—^I feel out of myself, like, when a gentleman like you 
sets mo thinking of new things. Would you mind saying 
it again, sir ? ” 

“ I’ll B.ay it to-morrow morning,” Amelius rejoined 
kindly. “ You are tired, Sally—go to rest.” 

She roused hemelf, aind looked at the bed. “ Is that 
your bed, sir ? ” 

“ It’^ your bed to-night,” said Amelius. “ I shall sleep 
on the sofa, in the next room.” 

Her eyes rested on him, for a moment, in speechless 
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sii:^rJse; she looked hack again at llie bed. “Are you 
going to leave me by myself?” she asked wonderingly. 
Not the faintest suggestion of immodesty—nothing that 
tho most profligate man living could have interpreted im¬ 
purely—showed itself in her look or manner, as slie said 
those words. 

Amelius thought of what one of her women-friends 
had told him. “ She hasn’t grown up, you know, in her 
mind, since she was a child.” There were other senses in 
the poor victim that were still undeveloped, besides the 
mental Bcn.se. lie was at a loss how to answer her, with 
the respect which was due to that all-atoning ignorance. 
Ilis silence amazed and frightened her. 

“ Have I said anj^thing to make you angry with me ? ” 
she asked. 

Amelius hesitated no longer. “ My poor girl,” he said, 
“ 1 pity you from the bottom of my heart! Sleep well. 
Simple Sally—sleep well.” Ho left her huniodlj’, and 
shut the door between them. 

She followed him as far as tho closed door; and stood 
there alone, trying to understand him, and trying all in 
vain! After a while, she found courage enough to 

whisper through the door, “ If you please, sir-” She 

stopped, startled by her own boldness. Ho never beard 
her; he w'as st.anding at the window, looking out thought¬ 
fully at tho night; fooling less confident of tho future 
already. She still stood at the door, wretched in tho firm 
j)ersnasion that sire had offended him. Once she lifted her 
hand to knock at tho door, and lot it drop again at her 
side. A second time she made tho effort, and desperately 
summoned the resolution to knock. He opened the door 
‘ directly. 

“ I’m very sorry if I said anything wrong,” she began 
faintly, her breath coming and going in quick hysteric 
gasps. “Please forgive mo, and wish mo good night.” 
Amelius took her hand; ho said good night with the 
utmost gentleness, but ho said it sorrowfully. ShU was 

not quite comforted yet. “Would you mind, sir-:^-?” 

She pamsed awkwardly, afraid to go on. There was some¬ 
thing so completely childlike in the artless perplexity of 
her eyes, that Amelius smiled. Tho change in hiis expres¬ 
sion giive her back her courage in an instant; her pale 

0 
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delicate lips reflected his smile prettily. “Would you 
mind giving me a kiss, sir? *’ she said. 

Amelins kissed her. Let the man who can honestly 
say he would have done otherwise, blame him. He shut 
the door between them once more. She was quite happy 
now. He heard her singing to herself as she got ready 
for bed. 

Once, in the wakeful watches of the night, she startled 
him. He heard a cry of pain or terror in the bedroom. 
“ What is it ? ” he asked through the door; “ what has 
frightened you?” There was no answer. After a 
minute or two, the cry was repeated. Ho opened the 
door, and looked in. She was sleeping, and dreaming as 
she slept. One little thin white arm was lifted in the air, 
and waved restlessly to and fro over her head. “ Don’t 
kill me!” she murmured, in low moaning tones—“oh, 
don’t kill me I ” Amelius took her arm gently, and laid it 
back on the coverlet of the bed. His tonch seemed to 
exercise some calming influence over her: she sighed, and 
turned her head on the pillow; a faint flush rose on her 
wasted cheeks, and passed away again—she sank quietly 
into dreamless sleep. 

Amelius returned to his sofa, and feU into a broken 
plum ber. The hours of the night passed. The sad light 
of the November morning dawned mistily through the 
uncurtained window, and woke him. 

He started up, and looked at the bedroom door. “ Now 
what is to be done?” That was his first thought, on 
waking: ho was beginning to feel his responsibilities at 
last. 


CHAPTEE n. 

The landlady of the lodgings decided what was to bo •; 
■done. * 

“ You will be so good, sir, as to leave fay apartments 
imhiediately,” she said to Amelias. “ 1 make no claim to* 
the week’s rent, in consideration of the short notice. This.. 
is ajCMpeotable house, and it shall be kept respectable at 
any sac^ce.” 
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AmoHns explained and protested; he appealed to the 
landlady’s sense of justice and sense of duty, as a Ghnstiau 
woman. 

The reasoning which would have heen irresistible at 
Tadmor was reasoning completely thrown away in London. 
The landlady remained as impenetrable as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. “ If that creature in the bedroom is not out of 
my house in an hour’s time, I shall send for the police.” 
Having answered her lodger’s arguments in those terms, 
she left the room, and banged the door after her. 

“ Thank you, sir, for being so kind to me. I’ll go 
away directly—and then, perhaps, the lady will forgive 
you.” 

Amolius looked round. Simple Sally had heard it all. 
She was dressed in her wretched clothes, and was standing 
at the open bedroom door, crying. 

“Wait a little,” said Amelius, wiping her eyes with 
his own handkerchief; “and we will go away together. 
I want to get you some better clothes; and I don’t exactly 
know how to set about it. Don’t cry, my dear—don’t 
cry.” _ , 

The deaf maid-of-cll-work came in, as he spoke. She 
too was in tears. Amelius had been good to her, in many 
little ways—and she was the guilty person who had led to 
the discovery in the bedroom. “ If you had only told mo,” 
sir,” she said penitently, “I’d have kep’ it secret. But, 
there, I wont in with your ’ot water, as'usual, and, 0 
Lor’, I was that startled I dropped the jug, and run down¬ 
stairs again-1 ” 

Amelius stopped the further progress of the apology. 
“ I don’t blame you, Maria,” ho said. “ I’m. in* difficulty, 
llfilp jnP.JOUt of it; and you will do mo a kindness.” 

Maria partially hoard him, and no more. Afraid of 
reaching the landlady’s cars, as well as the maid’s ears, 
if he raised his voice, he asked if she could read writing. 
Yes, she could read writing, if it 'was plain. Amelius 
immediately reduced the expression of his necessities to 
writing, in large text. Maria was delighted. Sho knew 
the nearest shop at which ready-made outer clothing for 
women could be obtained, and nothing was wanted, as a 
certain guide to an ignorant man, but two pieces of string. 
With one piece, she measured Simple Sally’s height, and 
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■with the other she took the slender girth of the girl’s 
■waist—^while Amelias opened his writing desk, and 
supplied himself with the last sum of spare money that he 
possessed. He had just closed the desk again, when tho 
voice of tho merciless landlady was heard, calling impera¬ 
tively for Maria. 

The maid-of-all-work handed tho two indicativo strings 
to Amelins. “ The}'’!! ’elp you at tho shop,” she said— 
and shuffled out of the room. 

Amelias turned to Simple Sally. “ I am going to got 
you some new clothes,” he began. 

The girl stopped him there: sho was incapable of 
listening to a word more. Every trace of sorrow vanished 
from her face in an instant. Sho clapped her hands. 
“ Oh I ” sho criod, “ now clothes I clean clothes I Lot mo 
go with you.” 

Even Amelins saw that it was impossible to take her 
out in the streets with him in broad daylight, dressed as 
she was then. “ No, no,” he said, “ wait here till you get 
your new things. I won’t be half an hour gone. Lock 
yourself in if you’re afraid, and open the door to nobody 
till I come back! ” 

Sally hesitated; sho began to look frightened. 

“ Think of the now dress, and the pretty bonnet,” 
suggested Amelias, speaking unconsciously in the tone in 
which he might have promised a new toy to a child. 

Ho had taken tho right way with her. Her faoo 
brightened again. “ I’ll do anything you toll me,” she 
said. 

Ho put the key in her hand, and was out in the street 
directly. 

Amelins possessed one valuable moral quality which* 
is exceedingly rare among Englishmen, lie was not in 
the least ashamed of putting himself in a ridiculous 
position, when he was conscious that his own motives 
justified him. Tho smiling and tittering of the shop- 
women, when he stated tho nature of his errand, and pro¬ 
duced his two pieces of string, failed to annoy him in tho 
smallest degree. Ho laughed too. “ Funny, isn’t it,” he 
said, “hman like me buying gowns and tho rest of it? 
She can’t come herself—and you’ll advise me, like good 
oreaturos, ■won’t you?” They advised their handsome 
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young ouBtomer to such good purpose, that h© was in 
possession of a gray walking costume, a black cloth jacket, 
a plain lavender-coloured bonnet, a pair of black gloves, 
and a paper of pins, in little more than ten minutes’ time. 
The nearest trunk-maker supplied a tiuvolling-box to 
hold all these treasures ; and a passing cab took Amolius 
back to the lodgings, just as the half-hour was out. But 
one event had happened during his absence. The landlady 
liad knocked at the door, had called through it in a 
torriblo voice," Half an hour more I ” and had retired again 
without waiting for an answer. 

Amelins carried the box into the bedroom. “ Be us 
quick as you can, Sally,” he said—and loft her alone, to 
enjoy the full rapturo of discovering the new clothes. 

"When she opened the door and showed herself, the 
change was so wonderful that Amelius was literally unable 
to speak to her. Joy flushed, her palo jcheeks, and diffused 
its tender radiance oyer her pure blue eyes. A more 
charming little creature, in that momentary tl ansfigura- 
tion of pride and delight, no man’s cj'es ever looked on. 
She ran across the room to Amolius, and throw her arms 
round liis nock. “ Let mo be your servant! ” she cried ; 
“ I want to live with you all my life. Jump mo up! I’m 
wild—I want to fly through the window.” She caught 
sight of herself in the looking-glass, and suddenly became 
composed and serious. “ Oh,” she said, with the quaintest 
mixture of awe and astonishment, “ was there ever such 
another bonnet as this? Do look at it—do please look 
at it!” 

Amelius good-naturedly approached to look at it. At 
>he same moment the sitting-room door was opened, without 
any preliminary ceremony of knocking — and Bufus 
walked into the room. “ It’s half after ten,” he said, “ and 
the breakfast is spoiling as fast as it can.” 

Before Amelius could make his excuses for having 
completely forgotten his engagement, Ilufus discovered 
Sally. No woman, young or old, high in rank or low in 
rank, ever found the New Englander unprepared with his 
own characteristic acknowledgment of the debt of courtesy 
which he owed to tho sex. With his customary vast 
strides, he marched up to Sally and insisted on shaking 
hands with her. “Hour dq.yoji-find yeurself^-mi^? I 
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take pleasure ia making your acquaintance.” The girl 
turned to Amelins with wide-eye d wonder, and doubt. 
“ Go into fho next room, Sally, tor a minute or two,” ho 
said. “ This gentleman is a friend of mine, and I have 
something to say to him.” 

“ That’ll an Active little girl,” said Kufus, looking after 
her as she ran to the friendly shelter of the bedroom. 
“ Reminds me of one of our girls at Ooolspring—^she does. 
Well, now, and who may Sally bo? ” 

Amolius answered the question, as usual, without the 
slightest reserve. Rufus waited in impenetrable silence 
until he had completed his narrative—then took him 
gently by the arm, and led him to the window. With his 
hands in his pockets and his long legs planted wide apart 
on his big feet, the American carefully studied the face of 
his young friend under the strongest light that could fall 
on it. 

“No,” said Rufus, speaking quietly to himself, “tlio 
boy is not raving mad, so far as 1 can see. Ho has everjr 
appearance on him of moaning what ho says. And this is 
what comes of the Community at Tadmor, is it? Well, 
civil and religious liberty is dearly purchased sometimes 
in the United States—^and that’s a fact.” 

Amelins turned away to pack his portmanteau. “I 
don’t undonstand you,” he said. 

“ I don’t suppose you do,” Rufus remarked. “I am at 
a similar loss myself to understand you. My store of sen¬ 
sible remarks is copious on most occasions—^but I’m darned 
if I ain’t dried up in the face of this! Might 1 venture 
to ask what that venerable Chief Christian at Tadmor 
would say to the predicament in which I find my young 
Socialist this morning ? ” 

“What would he say?” Amelins repeated. “Just 
what he said when Mellicent first came among us. ‘ Ah, 
dear me 1 Another of the Fallen Leaves 1’ I wish I had 
the dear old man hero to help me. He would know how 
to restore that poor starved, outraged, beaten creature to 
the happy place on God’s earth which God intended her 
to fill I” 

Rufus abruptly took him by the hand. “ You mean 
that ? ” he said. 

“ What else could 1 mean ? ” Amelius rejoined sharply. 
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“ Bxin;; lier riglit away to breakfast at the hotel! ” 
cried Eufus, with every appearauce of feeling infinitely 
relieved. “I don’t say 1 can supply you with the 
venerable Chief Christian—^but I can find a woman to fix 
you, who is as nigh to being an angel, barring the wings, 
as any she-creature-since the time of mother Eve.” Ho 
knocked at the bedroom door, turning a deaf ear to every 
appeal for further information which Ainelius could address 
to him. “ Breakfast is waiting, miss 1 ” he called out; 
“ and I’m bound to tell you that the temper of the cook at 
our hotel is a long way on the wrong side of uncertain. 
Well, Amelins, this is the ago of exhibitions. If there’s 
evernu exhibition of ignorance in the business of packing 
a portmanteau, you run for the Gold Medal—and a unani¬ 
mous jury will vote it, I reckon, to a young man from 
Tadmor. Clear out, will you, and leave it to mo.” 

Ho pulled off his coat, and conquered the difiBculties of 
packing in a hurry, as if ho had done nothing else all his 
life. The landlady licrself, appearing with pitiless 
punctu,ality exactly at the expiratibn of the hour, “ aSdolhed 
htmILouid front” in the polite and placable presence of 
Rufus. Ho insisted on shaking hands with her; he took 
pleasure in making her acquaintance; she reminded him, 
he did assure her, of the lady of the captain-general of the 
Coolspring Branch of the St. Vitus Commandcry; and ho 
would take the liberty to inquire whether they were 
related or not. Under cover of this fashionable conversa- 
tion, Simple Sally was taken out of the room by Amelins 
without attracting notice. She insisted on carrying her 
threadbare old clothes away with her in the box which 
had contained the now dress. • “ I want to look at them 
sometimes,” she said, “and think how much, better off I 
am now.” Eufus was the last to take his departure; he 
persisted in talking to the landlady all the way down the 
stairs and out to the street door. 

While Amelius was waiting for his friend on the 
house-steps, a young man driving by in a cab leaned out 
and looked at him. The young man was Jorvy, on his 
w'ay from Mr. Ronald’s tou\bstpao to Doctors’ Commons. 
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CnAPTER III. 

With a rapid succession of events the morning had l)egun,. 
With a rapid succession of events the day wont on. 

The hreakfast being over, rooms at the hotel were 
engaged by Eufus for his “ two young friends.” After 
this, the next thing to be done was to provide Simple Sally 
with certain necessary, but invisible, articles of clothing, 
which Amelins had never thought of. A note to the 
nearest shop produced the speedy arrival of a smart lady, 
accompanied by a boy and a largo basket. There was 
some difficulty in persuading Sally to trust herself alone 
in her room with the stranger. She was afraid, poor soul, 
of everybody but Amelins. Even the good American 
failed to win hor confidence. The distrust imphintcd in 
her feeble mind by the terrible life that she had led, 
was the instinctive distrust of a wild uuimal. “ AVhy must 
I go among other peoj)le?” she whispered lutoously to 
Amelius. “I only want to be with You.” It was as 
completely useless to reason with her as it would have been 
to explain the advantages of a comfortable cage to a 
newly caught bird. There was but one way of inducing 
her to submit to the most gently exerted interference. 
Amelius had only to say, “ Do it, Sally, to i>lcase me.” 
And Sally sighed, and did it. 

In hor absence Amelius reiterated his inquiries, in 
relation to that unknown friend whom llufus had not 
scrupled to describe as “ an angel—Ijarring the wings.” 

The lady in question, the American briefly explained, 
was an Englishwoman—the wife of one of his countiymen, 
established in London as a merchant. He had known them 
both intimately before their departure from tho United 
States ; and tlio old friendship had been cordially renewed 
on his arrival in England. Associated with many other 
charitable institutions, Mrs. I’ayson was one of the 
managing committee of a “ Home for Friendless Women,” 
especially.adapted to receive poor girls in Sally’s molan- 
(^oly position. Rufus offered to write a note to Mrs. 
Faysou; inquiring at what hour she could receive his 
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friend and himself, and obtain permission for them to see 
the “Home.” Amelius, after some hesitation, accepted 
the proposal. The messenger had not been long despatched 
with the note before the smart person from the shop made 
her appearance once more, reporting that “the young 
lady’s outfit had been perfectly arranged,” and presenting 
the inevitable result in the shape of a bill. The last 
farthing of ready money in the possession of Amelius 
proved to bo insufficient to discharge the debt. He ac¬ 
cepted a loan from Kufus, until he could give his bankers 
the necessary order to sell out some of his money invested 
in the Funds. His answer, when Eufus protested against 
this course, was characteristic of the teaching which he 
owed to the Community. “ My dear fellow, I am bound 
to return the money you have lent to me—^in the interests 
of our jroor brethren. The next friend who borrows of 
you may not have the means of paying you back.” 

After waiting for the return of Simple Sally, and 
waiting in vain, Amelius sent a chambermaid to her room, 
witli a message to her. Eufus disapproved of this hasty 
proceeding. “ Why disturb tho girl at her looking-glass ? ” 
asked tho old bachelor, with his quaintly humorous smile. 

Sally came in with no bright ploasirro in her eyes this 
time; the girl looked worn and haggard. She drew 
Amelius away into a corner, and whispered to him. “ .1 
get a pain sometimes ■where tho bruise is,” she said; “ and 
Fyn got it bad, now.” She glanced, with an odd furtive 
jealousy, al Eufus. “I kept aumy from you,” she ex¬ 
plained, “because I didn’t want Mm to know.” She 
stopjicd, put her hand on her bosom, and clenched her 
tooth fast. “ Never mind,” she said cheerfully, as the 
jrang passed aw.ny again; “ I can bear it.” 

Amelius, acting on impulse, as usual, instantly ordered 
the most comfortable carriage that the hotel possessed. 
He bad heard terrible stories of the possible result of an 
injury to a woman’s bosom. “ I shall take her to tho best 
doctor in Londfin,” ho announced. Sally whispered to 
him again—still with her eye on Eufus. “ Is he going 
with us?” she asked. “No,” said Amelius; “one of us 
must stay here to receive a message.” Eufus looked after 
them very gravely, as tho two left the room together. 

Applying for information to tho mistress of the hotel, 
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Amcliufi obtaiuod iho address of a consulting surgeon of 
great celebrity, wbilo Sally was getting ready to go out. 

“Why don’t you like my good friend upstairs?" he 
said to the girl as they drove away from the house. The 
answer came swift and straight from the heart of the 
daughter of Eve. “ Because you like him! ” Amedius 
changed the subject: he asked if she was still in pain. 
She shook her head impatiently. Pain or no pain, the 
uppermost idea in her mind was still that idea of being 
his servant, which had already found expression in words 
before they left the lodgings. “ Will you let me keep my 
bcaniiful new dress for going out on Sundays? ’’ she asked. 
“ The shabby old things will do when I am your seiwant. 
I can black your boots, and brush your clothes, and keep 
your room tidy—and I will try hard to learn, if you will 
have mo taught Jo cook.” Amelins attempted to change 
the subject again. He might as well have talked to her 
in an unknown tongue. The glorious prospect of being 
his seiTant absorbed the whole of her attention. "I’m 
little and I’m stupid,’’ she went on ; “but 1 do think I 
could learn to cook, if I know I was doing it for Toit.” 
She paused, and looked at him anxiously. “Do let mo 
try! ’’ she pleaded; “ I haven’t had much pleasure in my 
life—and I should like it so ! ’’ It was impossible to resist 
this. “ You shall be as happy as I can make you, Sally,” 
Amelins answered; “ God knows it isn’t much you ask for!” 

Something in those compassionate words set her think¬ 
ing in another direction. It was sad to see how slowly 
and painfully she realized tlio idea that had been sug¬ 
gested to her. 

“ I wonder whether you can make me happy ? ” she 
said. “ I suppose I have been ha^rpy before this—^but I 
don’t know when. I don’t remember a time when I was 
not hungry or cold. Wait a bit, I do think I was happy 
once. It was a long while ago, and it took mo a weary 
time to do it—^but I did learn at last to play a tune on the 
fiddle. The old man and his wife took it in turns to teach 
me. Somebody gave me to the old man and his wife; I 
don’t know who it was, and I don’t rememl>or their names. 
They were musicians. In the fine streets they sang hymns, 
and in the poor streets they sang comic songs. It was 
cold, to bo sure, standing barefoot on the pavements—^but 
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I got plenty of halfpence. The people said I was so little 
it was a shame to send me out, and so I got halfpence. I 
had bread and apples for supper, and a nice little comer 
under the staircase, to sleep in. Do you know, I do think 
I did enjoy myself at that time,” she concluded, still a 
little doubtful whether those faint and far-off remem¬ 
brances wore really to bo relied on. 

Amelins tried to lead her to other recollections. He 
asked her how old she was when she played the fiddle. 

“ I don’t know,” she answered; “ 1 don’t know how old 
I am now. 1 don’t remember anything before the fiddle. 
1 can’t call to mind how long it was first—but there camo 
a time when tho old man and his wife got into trouble. 
They^ went to prison, and I never saw them afterwards. I 
lan away with tho fiddle; to get tho halfpence, you know, 
all to myself. I think I should have got a deal of money, 
if it hadn’t been for tho boys. They’io so cruel, the bfiy.s 
are. They broke my fiddle. I tried selling pencils after 
that; “but peojile didn't seem to want pencils. They 
found mo out begging. I got took up, and brought before 
the what-do-you-call-bim—tho gentleman who sits in a 
high )dacc, you know, behind a desk. Oh, but I was 
frightened, when they took mo before tho gentleman! He 
looked very much puzzled, lie says, ‘ Bring her up here; 
she's so small I can hardly see her.’ Ho says, ‘ Good 
God! what am I to do with this unfortunate child?’ 
There was plenty of people about. One of them says, 
‘ Tho workhouso ought to take her.’ And a lady camo in, 
and she says, ‘ I'll take her, sir, if you’ll let me.’ And he 
lcnc^,• her, and ho let her. Sho took me to a place they 
called a Refuge—^for wandering children, you know. It 
was very strict at the Refuge. They did give us plenty 
to eat, to lie sure, and they taught us lessons. They told 
us about Our Father up iu Heaven. I said a wrong tiling 
—I said, ‘ I don’t want him up in Heaven; I want him 
down hero.’ They were very much ashamed of mo when 
I said that. I was a bad girl j I turned ungrateful. After 
a time, I ran away. You see, it was so strict, and 1 was 
so used to the streets. I met with a Scotchman in the 
streets. He wore a kilt, and played the pipes; he Jaught me 
to dance, and dressed me up like a Scotch girl. He had a 
curious wife, a sort of half-black w'oman. She used to 
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dance too—on a bit of carpet, yon know, so as not to spoil 
her fine sbocs. They tanght mo songs; bo taught mo a 
Scotch song. And ono day his wife said she was English 
(I don’t know how that was, being a half-black woman), 
and I shoiild loam an English song. And they qnarrollod 
about it. And she had her way. She tanght mo ‘ Sally 
in onr Alley.’ That’s how I come to bo called Sally. I 
hadn’t any name of my own—I always had nicknames, 
Sally was the last of them, and Sally has stuck to mo. I 
hoi)o it isn’t too common a name lo please yon? Oh, wliat 
a tine house 1 Are we really going in? )Vill they let we 
in ? How stupid I am ! I forgot my laiautiful clothes. 
You won’t toll them, will you, if they take me for a 
lady?” 

The carriage had stopped at the great surgeon’s house: 
the waiting-room was full of patients. Some of them 
■were trying to road the books and newsjjapers on the 
table; and some of them were looking at each other, not 
onlj' without the slightest sympathy, but occusionulTy evevi 
with downright distrust and dislike. Amelins took up a 
newspaper, and gave Sally an illustrated book to amuso 
her, while they waited to see the surgeon in their turn. 

Two long hours passed, before the servant summoned 
Amelius to the consulting-room. Sully was wearily asleep 
in her chair. He left her undisturbed, having questions 
to put relating to the imperfectly developed state of her 
mind, which could not bo asked in her presence. Tho 
surgeon listened, with no ordinary interest, to the j’oung 
stranger’s simple and straightforward narrative of what 
had happened on the piwious night. “ You are very un¬ 
like other young men,” ho said; “may I ask how you 
have been brought up ? ” The reply surpri.scd him. “ This 
opens quite a new view of Socialism,” ho said. “ I 
thought your conduct highly impnidcnt at first—it secm.s 
to be the natural result of your teaching now. Let me see 
what I can do to help you.” 

He was very grave and very gentle, when Sully was 
presented to him. His opinion of the injuiy to her bosom 
relieved tho anxiety of Amelius: there might be pain for 
some little time to come, but there were no serious con¬ 
sequences to fear. Having written his prescription, and 
having jmt several questions to Sally, the surgeon sent 
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her back, ■with marked kindness of manner, to wait for 
Amelias in the patients’ room. 

“ I have yonng daughters of my own,” ho said, when 
; the door was closed; “ and I cannot but feel for that un- 
! happy creature, ■when I contrast her life with theirs. So 
far as I can see it, tho natural growth of her senses—her 
higher and her lower senses alike—has been stunted, liko 
the natural growth of her body, by starvation, terror, ex¬ 
posure to cold, and other influences inherent in the liib 
that she has led. With nourishing ftjod, pure air, and 
above all kind and careful treatment, I see no reason, at 
her age, why she should not develop into an intelligent 
and healthy young woman. Pardon mo if 1 venture on 
giving you a word of advice. At your time of life, you 
will do well to place her at once under competent and 
proi>er care. You may live to regret it, if you are too 
confident in your own good motives in such a case as this. 
Como to me again, if I can bo of any use to you. No,” he 
continued, refusing to take his fee; “my help to that poor 
lost girl i.s help given freely.” He shook hands with 
Amelius—a worthy member of tho noblo order to which 
ho belonged. 

The siirgcon’s parting advice, following on the quaint 
protest of Itufus, had its otfect on Amelius. He was silent 
and thoughtful when ho got into tho carriage again. 

Simple Sally looked at him with a vague sense of 
alarm. Her heart heat fast, under the perjpotually re¬ 
curring fear that site had done something or said something 
to oifend him. “ Was it bad behaviour in me,” she asked, 
“ to fall asleep in tho chair ? ” Keassured, so far, she was 
still as anxious as ever to get at the tnith. After long 
hesitation, and long previous thought, phe ventured to try 
another question. “ Tho gentleman sent me out of tho 
room—did he say anything to set you against me ? ” 

The gentleman said everything that was kind of 
you,” Amelius replied, “ and everything to make me hope 
that 3'ou ■will live to bo a happy girl.” 

She said nothing to that; vague assurances were no 
assurances to her—she only looked at him with the dumb 
fidelity oXa^dog^. Suddenly, she dropped on her knees in 
tho carriago^'hid her face in her hands, and cried silently. 
Surprised and distressed, he attempted to raise her and 
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console her. “NoI” she said ohstinatcly. “Something 
has happened to vex yon, and yon won’t tell me what it 
is. Do, do, do tell me what it is! ” 

“ My dear child,” said Amelins, “ I was only thinking 
anxiously about you, in the time to come.” 

She looked up at him quickly. “ What! have you 
forgotten already ? ” she exclaimed. “ I’m to be- your 
servant in the time to come.” She dried her eyes, and 
took her place again joj'ously by his side. “ You did 
frighten me,” she said, “and all for nothing. But you 
didn’t mean it, did you?” 

An older man might have had the courage to undeceive 
her: Amelins shrank from it. He tried to load her back 
to the melancholy story—so common and so terrible; so 
pitiable in its utter absonco of sentiment or romance—the 
story of her past life. 

“No,” she answered, with that quick insight whore 
her feelings w^re concerned, which was the only quick 
insight that she possessed. “ I don’t like making you 
sorry; and you did look sorry—^you did—when I bilked 
about it before. The streets, the streets, the streets; 
little girl, or big girl, it’s only the streets; and always 
being hungry or cold; and cruel men when it isn’t cruel 
boys. 1 want to bo happy! I want to enjoy my new 
clothes! You tell me about your own self. What makes 
^ou so kind? I can’t make it out; try as I may, I can’t 
Jake it out.” 

Some time elapsed before they go't back to the hotel. 
Amelins drove as far as the Citj', to give the necessary 
instructions to his bankers. 

On returning to the sitting-room at last, ho discovered 
that his American friend was not alone. A gray-haired 
lady with a bright benevolent face was talking earnestly 
to Rufus. The instant Sally discovered the stranger, she 
started back, fled to the shelter of her bedchamber, and 
looked herself in. Amelins, entering the room after a little 
hesitation, was presented to Mrs. I’ayson. 

“ There was something in my old friend’s note,” said 
the lady, smiling and turning to Rufus, “ which suggested 
to me that I should do well to answer it personally. I am 
not too old 3 ’et to follovr the impulse of the moment, some¬ 
times ; and I am vcry^l^ad that 1 did so. 1 have heard 
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what is, to me, a very interesting stoty, Mr. Goldonheart, 
1 respect you! And I will prove it by helping you, with 
all my heart and soul, to save that poor little girl who has 
just run away from me. Pray don’t make excuses for her; 
I should have run away too. at her ago. Wo have 
arranged,” she continued, looking again at Eufas, “that I 
shall take you both to the Home, this afternoon. If we 
c.an prevail on Sally to go with us, one serious obstacle in 
our way will be overcome. Tell me the number of her 
room. I want to try if I can’t make friends with her. I 
have had some experience; and I don’t despair of bringing 
her back here, hand in hand with the teirible person Avho 
has frightened her.” 

The two men were loft together. Araelius attempted 
to speak. 

“ Keep it down,” said Eufus; “ no premature outbreak 
of opinion, if you please, yet awhile. Wait till she has 
fixed Sally, and shown us the Paradise of the poor girls. 
It’s within the London postal district, and that’s all I 
know about it. Well, now, and did you go to the doctor ? 
Thunder! what’s come to the boy ? Seems as though ho 
had left his complexion in the carriage! He looks, I do 
declare, .as if ho wanted medical tinkering himself.” 

Amolius explained that his past night had been a 
wakeful one, and that the events of the day had not 
allowed him any opportunities of repose. “Since the" 
morning,” ho said, “ thing,s have hurried so, one on the 
top of the other, that I am beginning to feel a little dazed 
and weary.” Without a word of remark, Eufus produced 
the remedy. Tlio materials were ready on the sideboard— 
ho made a cockfcul. 

“ Another ? ” asked the Now Englander, after a reason¬ 
able lapse of time. 

Amelius declined taking another. He stretched himself 
on the sofa; his good friend considerately took up a 
newspaper. For the first time that day, he had now tlie 
prospect of a quiet interval for rest and thought. In less 
than a minute the delusive prospect vanished. He started 
to his feet again, disturbed by a new anxietj'. Having 
leisure to think, he had thought of Eegina., “Good 
heaveilB I ” ho exclaimed; “ she’s waiting to see me—and 
I never remembered it till this moment I ” He A 
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his watch: it was five o’clock. “ What am I to do ? ” ho 
said helplessly. 

Eufus laid down the newspaper, and considered the 
now difficulty in its various aspects. 

“ We are bound to go with Mrs. Payson to the Home,” 
he said; “and, I tell you this, Amelins, the matter of 
Sally is not a matter to be played with; it’s a thing that’s 
got to be done. In your place I should write politely to 
Miss Regina, and put it off till to-morrow.” 

In ninety-nine ciwes out of a hundred, a man who took 
Rufus for his counsellor was a man who acted wisely in 
every sense of the word. Events, however, of which 
Amelius and his friend w'cre both ignorant alike, had so 
ordered it, that the American’s well-meant advice, in this 
one exceptional case, was the very worst advice that couhl 
have been given. In an hour more, Jervy and Mrs. Sowler 
were to meet at the tavern dooi-. The one last hope of 
protecting Mrs. Funiaby from the abominable conspiracy 
of which she was the destined victim, rested solely' on the 
fulfilment by Amelius of his engagement with Itegina for 
that day. Alway'S ready' to inferfero with the progress of 
the courtship, Mrs. Farnaby' would bo especially eagei- to 
seize the first opportunity of speaking to her young 
Socialist friend on the subject of his lecture. In tlio 
course of the talk between them, the idea which, in the 
present disturbed state of his mind, had not sti uck him 
y«et—the idea that the outcast of the streets might, by the 
bare.st conceivable possibility', be identified rvith the lost 
daughter—would, in one way or another, bo alino.st 
infallibly suggested to Amelius; and, at the eleventh 
hour, .the conspiracy would bo foiled. If, on the otljor 
hand,'the American’s fatal advice was followed, the next 
morning’s post might bring a letter from Jervy to Mrs, 
Farnaby—with this disastrou.s result. At the first words 
spoken by Amelius, she would put an end to all further 
interest in the subject on his part, by tolling him that the 
lost girl had been found, and found by another person. 

Rufus pointed to the writing-materials on a side-table, 
which ho had himself used earlier in the day. The needful 
excuse was, unhappily, quite easy to find, A misunder¬ 
standing with his landlady' had obliged Amelius to leave 
is lodgings at an hour’s notice, and had occupied him in 
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trying to find a new residence for the rest of the day. 
The note was written. Eufus, who was nearest to the 
hell, stretched out his hand to ring for the messenger. 
Amelins suddenly stopped him. 

“ She doesn’t like me to disappoint her,” he said. “ I 
needn’t stay long—I might get there and hack in half an 
hour, in a fust cah,” 

His conscience was not quite easy. Tlie sense of 
having forgotten L’egina—no matter how natTirully and 
excusably—oppressed him with a feeling of self-reproach. 
Itufus raised no ohjectioji; the hesitation of Amelins was 
unquestionably ci'^itable to him. “ If you must do it, 
my son," he said, “ do it right away—and we’ll wait for 
you.” 

Amelins took up his hat. The door opened as he 
approached it, and Mrs. Paysou entered the room, leading 
Kimjdo Sally by the hand. 

“ We are all going together,” said the genial old lady, 

‘ to see my largo family of daughters at the Homo. Wo 
can have our talk in tho carriage. It’s an hour’s drive 
from this place—and I must be back again to dinner at 
half-past seven.” 

Amolius and Eufus looked at each other. Amelius 
thought of pleading an engagement, and asking to be 
excused. Under tho eircumstauoes, it was assuredly not a 
very gracious thing to do. Before he could make up his 
mind, one way oi the other, Sally stole to his side, and 
put her hand on his arm. Mrs. I’ayson had done w’onders 
in conquering tho girl’s inveterate distrust of strangers, 
and, to .a certain extent at least, winning her confidence. 
But no earthly influence could shake Sally’s dog-like 
devotion to Amelins. Her jealous instinct discovered 
something suspicious in his sudden silence. “ You must 
go with us,” she said; “ I won’t go without you.” 

“ Certainly not,” Mrs. Paysou added ; “ I promised her 
that, of course, beforehand.” 

Eufus rang tho bell, and despatched the messenger to 
Eegina. "'rhat’s tho one w'ay out of it, my son,” he 
whispered to Amelius, as they follow’cd Mrs. Paysou and 
Sally down the stairs of the hotel. 

They had just driven up to the gates of tho Home, 
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when Jorvy and his accomplice mot at the tavern, and 
cntesednn their consultation in a private room. 

In spite other poverty-stricken appearance, Mrs. Sowler 
was not absolutely destitute. In various underhand and 
wicked waj®, she contrived to put a few shillings in her 
pocket from week to week. If she was half starved, it 
was for the very ordinary reason, among persons of her 
vicious class, that she preferred spending her money on 
drink. Stating his business with her, as reservedly and 
as cunningly as usual, Jorvy found, to his astonishment, 
fhat even this squalid old creature presumed to bargain 
with him. The two wretches were on the point of a 
quarrel which might have delayed the execution of the 
plot against Mrs. Farnaby, but for the vile self-control 
which made Jervy one of the most formidable criminals 
living. He gave way on the qiio.stion of money—^and, 
from that moment, ho had Mi‘s. Sowler absolutely at his 
disposal. 

“Meet me to-morrow morning, to receive your in¬ 
structions,” ho said. “The timo is ton sharp; and the 
place is the powder-magazine in Hyde Park. And mind 
this! You must be decently dressed—you knew where to 
hire the things. If, 1 smell you of spirits to-morrow 
morning, I shall employ somebody else. No; not a 
farthing now. You will have your money—first instal¬ 
ment only, mind!—to-moiTOw at ten,” 

Left by himself, Jorvy sent for pen, ink, and paper. 
Using his loft hand, which was just as serviceable to him 
as his right, ho traced these lines;— 

“You are informed, by an unknown friend, that a 
certain lo.st young lady is now living in a foreign country, 
and may bo restored to her afflicted mother on receipt of a 
sufficient sum to pay expenses, and to reward the writer 
of this letter, who is, undeservedly, in distressed circum¬ 
stances. 

“ Are you, madam, the mother? I ask the question in 
the strictest confidence, knowing nothing certainly but 
that your husband was the person who put the young 
lady out to nurse in her infancy. 

“ I ,don’t address your husband, because his inhuman 
deseilion of the poor baby does not incline me to trust 
}iim. I run the risk of trusting you—^to a certain extent 
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—at starting. Sliall I drop a hint which may help you 
to identify the child, in your own mind? It would be 
inexcusably foolish on my part to speak too plainly, just 
yet. The hint must be a vague one. Suppose I use a 
Itootical expression, and say that the young lady is 
enveloped in mystery from head to foot—especially the 
foot ? 

“ In the event of my addressing the right person, I beg 
to offer a suggestion for a preliminary interview. 

“If you will take a walk on the bridge over tho 
Serpentine fiivor, on the Kensington Gardens side, at 
lialf-past ton o’clock to-morrow morning, holding a wliito 
handkerchief in your loft hand, you will meet the much- 
injured woman, who Avas deceived into taking charge of 
tho infant child at Ramsgate, and will be satisfied so far 
that you aro giving your confidence to persons who really 
deserve it.” 

Jervy addressed this infamous letter to Mrs. Farnaby, 
in an ordinary envelope, marked “Private.” He postM 
it, that night, with his own hand. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Rufos I I don’t quite like the way you look at me. You 
seem to think-” 

“ Give it tongue, my son. Vhat do I seem to think?” 

“ You think I’m forgetting Regina. You don’t believe 
I’m just as fond of her as ever. The fact is, you’re an old 
bachelor.” 

“ 'J’hat is so. Where’s tho harm, Amolius?” 

“ You don’t Atnderstand-” 

“ You’re out there, my bright boy. I reckon I under¬ 
stand more than j-ou think for. The wisest thing you 
ever did in your life is what you did this evening, when 
you committed Sally to the care of those ladies at tho 
Homo.” 

“ Good night, Rufus. Wo shall quarrel if I stay here 
any longer.” 
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“ Good night, Amelins. We shan’t quarrel, stay here 
as long as yori like.” 

The good deed had been done; the sacrifice—already a 
painful sacrifice—had been made. Mrs. Payson was old 
enough to speak plainly, as •well as seriously, to Atnelius 
of the absolute necessit y of separating himself from Simple 
Sally -withont any needless delay. “ You have seen for 
yourself,” she said, “ tha.t the plan on which this little 
household is ruled is the unvarying plan of patience and 
kindness. So far as Sally is concemed, you can bo quite 
sure that she ■will never hoar a harsh word, never meet 
with a hard look, while she is under our care. The 
lamentable neglect under which the poor creature has 
suffered, will bo tenderly remembered and atoned for, 
hero. If we can’t make her happy among us, I promise 
that she shall leave the Homo, if she wishes it, in six 
weeks’ time. As to yourself, consider your position if you 
persist in taking her back with you. Our good friend 
Kufus has told me that j’ou are engaged to bo mai'ried. 
Think of the misinterpretations, to say the least of it, to 
which you would subject yourself—think of the reports 
which ■would sooner or later find their way to the young 
lady’s ears, and of the deplorable consequences that would 
follow. I believe imirlicitly in the purity of your motives. 
But remember Who taught us to pray that we may not bo 
led into temptation—and complete the good work that you 
have begun, by leaving Sally among friends and sifttors in 
this house.” 

To any honourable man, these wore unanswerable 
words. Coming after what Kufus and the surgeon had 
already said to him, they loft Amelins no .alternative but 
to yield. He pleaded for leave to write to Sallj', and to 
sec her, at a later interval, when she might bo reconciled 
to her new life. Mrs. Payson had just consented to both 
requests, Kufus had just heartily congratulated him on his 
decision—when the door ■w'as thrown violently open. 
Simple Sally ran into the room, followed by one of the 
womcn-attendants in a state of breathless surprise. 

“She showed me a bedroom,” cried Sally, pointing 
indignantly to the woman; “and she asked if I should 
like to sleep there.” She turned to Amelins, and caught 
him by the hand to lead him away. The ineradicable 
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instinct of distrust had been once more roused in her by 
the too zealous attendant. “ I’m not going to stay here,” 
she said; “ I’m going away with You I ” 

Amclius glanced at Mrs. ra 3 'son. Sally tried to drag 
him to tho door. He did his best to reassitro her by a 
smile; ho spoke confusedly some composing words. But 
his honest face, always accustomed to tell tho truth, told 
the truth now. Tho poor lost creature, whose feeble in¬ 
telligence was so slow to discorii,so inapt to reflect, looked 
at him with the heart’s instantaneous perception, and saw 
her doom. Hho let go of his hand. Her head sank. AYith- 
out word or cry, she dropped on tho floor at his feet. 

TJie attendant instantly raised her, and placed her on 
a sofa. Mrs. Paj'son saw how resolutely Amelins struggled 
to control himself, and felt for him with all her heart. 
Turning aside for a moment, sho hastily wrote a few 
lines, and returned to him. “ Go, before wo revive her,” 
sho whispered; “ and give what I have written to tho 
coachman. You shall suffer no anxiety that I can spare 
jmu,” said the cxcicllcnt w^oman ; “ I wdll stay here myself 
to-night, and reconcile her to the now life.” 

yiio held out her handAmelius kissed it in silence. 
Eufus led him out. Not a word dropped from his lips on 
tho long drive back to London. 

His mind was disturbed by other subjects besides tho 
subject of Sail}'. ITo thought of his future, darkened by 
tho doubtful marriage-engagement that was before him. 
Alone with Eufus, for tho rest of the evening, he 
jx-tulantly misunderstood tho sj'mpafhy with which tho 
kindly American regarded him. Their bedrooms were 
next to each other. Eufus heard him walking restlessly 
to and fro, and now and then talking to himself. Alter a 
while, these sounds ceased. He was evidently worn out, 
aud was getting tho rest that ho needed, at last. 

The next morning ho received a few lines from Mrs. 
Paj'son, giving a favourable account of Sally, aud promising 
further particulars in a day or two. 

Encouraged by this good news, revived by a long 
night’s sloop, he went towards noon to pay his postponed 
visit to Eegina, At that early hour, he could feel sure 
that his interview with her would not be interrupted by 
visitors. Sho received him quietly and seriorrsly, pressing 
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Lis Land witL a warmer fondness tLan usual. He liad 
anticipated some complaint of Lis abseuco on tLo previous 
day, and some severe allusion to Lis appearance in iLo 
capacity of a Socialist lecturer. Eegina’s indulgence, 
or Eegina’s interest in circumstances of more pressing im¬ 
portance, preserved a merciful silence on both subjects. 

“ It is a comfort to me to see you, Amolius,” she said; 
“ I am in trouble about my uncle, and I am weary of 
my own anxious thoughts. BomotLing unpleasant has 
happened in Mr. Farnaby’s business. Ho goes to tho City 
earlier, and he returns much later, than usual. When he 
does come back, he doesn’t speak to me—he locks himself 
into Lis room; and he looks worn and haggard when I 
make his breakfast for him in tho morning. You know 
that he is one of the directors of tho now bank ? There 
was something about the bank in the newspaper yesterday 
which upset him dreadfully; he put down his cup of coffee 
—^and went away to the City, wdthout eating his breakfast. 
I don’t like to worry you about it, Amolius. But my aunt 
seems to take no interest in her husband’s affairs—and it 
is really a relief to mo to talk of my troubles to yon. I 
have kept the newspaper; do look at w'hut it says about 
tho bank, and tell me if you understand it.” 

Amelius read the passage pointed out to him. Ho 
knew as little of banking business as Eogina. “ tio far as 
I can make it out,” ho said, “ they’re paying away money 
to their shareholders which they haven’t earned. How do 
they do that, I wonder? ” 

Ecgina changed the subject in despair. She asked 
Amelius if he had found now lodgings. Hearing that ho 
had not yet succeeded in the search for a residence, 
she opened a drawer of her work-table, and took out a 
card. 

“ Tho brother of one of my schoolfellows is going to 
bo married,” she said. “ Ho has a pretty bachelor cottage 
in tho neighbourhood of the Eegent’s Park—and he wants 
to sell it, with tho furniture, just as it is. I don’t know 
whether you care to encumber yourself with a little house 
of your own. His sister has asked me to distribute some 
of his cards, with the address and the particulars. It 
might be'worth your while, perhaps, to look at tho cottage 
when you pass that way.” 
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Amelius took the card. The Bmall feminine restraints 
and gentlenesses of Eegina, her quiet even voice, her serene 
grace of movement, had a pleasantly soothing effect on his 
mind after the anxieties of the last four and twenty hours. 
Ho looked at her bending over her embroidery, drftly and 
gracefully industrious—and drew his chair closer to her. 
8he smiled softly over her work, conscious that he was 
admiring her, and placidly pleased to receive the tribute. 

“ I would buy the cottage at once,” said Amelius, “ if 
I thought you would come and live in it with me." 

She looked up gravely, with her needle suspended in 
her hand. 

“ Don’t let us return to that,” she answered, and went 
on again with her embroidery. 

“ Why not?” Amelius asked. 

She persisted in working, as industriously as if she had 
been a poor needlewoman, with serious reasons for being 
eager to got her money. “ It is useless,” she replied, “ to 
speak of what cannot be for some time to come.” 

Amelius stopped the progress of the embroidery by 
taking her hand. Her devotion to her work irritated 
him. 

“Look at me, Eegina,” he said, steadily controlling 
himself. “ I want to propose that we shall give way a 
little on both sides. I won’t hurry you; I will wait a 
reasonable time. If I promise that, surely you may yield 
a little in return. Money seems to be a hard taskmastei’, 
my darling, after what you have told mo about your 
uncle. See how ho sufTcrs because he is bent on being 
rich; and ask yourself if it isn’t a waiming to us not to 
follow his example! Would you like to see «ie too 
wretched to speak to you, or to oat my breakfast—and all 
for the sake of a little outward show ? Come, come 1 lot 
us think of ourselves. Why should wo w'asto the best 
days of our life apart, when we are both free to bo happy 
together? I have another good friend besides Kufus—the 
good friend of my father before mo. He knows all sorts of 
great people, and he will help me to some employment. 
In six months’ time I might have a little salary to add to 
my inconre. Say the sweetest, words, my darling, that 
ever fell from your lips—say you will marry mo in six 
months I”' 
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It was not in a woman’s nature to be insensible to sucb 
pleading as this. She all but yielded. “ I should like to 
say it, dear! ” she answered, with a little fluttering sigh. 

“ Say it, then! ” Amelius suggested tenderly. 

She took refuge again in her embroidery. “If you 
would only give mo a little time,” she suggested, “I 
might say it.” 

“ Time for what, my own lore?” 

“Time to wait, dear, till my undo is not quite so 
anxious as ho is now.” 

“Don’t talk of j'our uncle, Eegina! You know as 
well as I do what he would say. Good heavens! rvhy 
can’t you decide for yourself? No! I don’t want to hear 
over again about what j^ou owe to Mr. Farnaby—1 heard 
cnougli of it on that day in the shrubbery. Oh, my dear 
girl, do have some feeling for mo! do for onee have a will 
of your own! ” 

Those last words w'ere an offence to her sclf-csfccm. 
“ I think it’s very rude to tell me I have no will of my 
own,” she said, “ and very hard to press me in this way 
when you know I am in trouble.” The inevitable hand¬ 
kerchief appeared, adding emphasis to the protest—and 
the becoming tears shewed themselves modestly in Eegina’s 
magnificent eyes. 

Amelius started out of his chair, and walked awa^' 
to the window. That last referenee to Mr. Farnaby’s 
pecuniary cares was more than ho had patience to endurt;. 
“She can’t even forget her uncle and his bank,” ho thought, 
“ when I am speaking to her of our marriage 1 ” 

He kept his face hidden from her, at the window. 13y 
some subtle process of association which ho was unable to 
trace, the imago of Simple Sally rose in his mind. An 
ii resistible influence forced him to think of her—not as 
the poor, starved, degraded, half-witted creature of the 
streets, but as the grateful girl who had asked for no 
happier future than to bo his servant, who had dropjied 
senseless at his feet at the bare prospect of parting with 
him. Uis sense of self-respect, his loyalty to his betrothed 
wife, resolutely resisted the unworthy conclusion to which 
his own thoughts were loading him. He turned back 
again toKegina; he spoke so loudly and so vehemently 
that the gathering flow of her tears was suspended in 
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Burpriso. “You’re right, you’re quite right, my dear! 

I ought to give you time, of course. I try to control my 
hasty temper, hut I don’t alway.s succeed—just at first. 
I’ray forgive mo; it shall be exactly as you -wish.” 

Regina forgave him, with a gentle and ladylike 
iistonishmont at the excitable manner in which he made 
Itis excuses. She even neglected her embroidery, and put 
lior face up to him to be kissed. “ You are so nice, dear,’’ 
slio said, “ when you are not violent and unreasonable. It 
is such a pity you were brought up in America. Won’t 
you stay to lunch ? ” 

Happily for Amolius, the footman appeared at this 
critical moment with a message: “My mistress wishes 
particularly to see you, sir, before you go.’’ 

This was the first occasion, in the experience of tho 
lovers, on which Mrs. Farnaby had expressed her wishes 
through tho medium of a servant, instead of appearing 
personally. Tho curiosity of Regina was mildly excited. 

“ What a very odd message! ” she said; “ what does it 
moan ? My aunt wont out earlier than usual this morn¬ 
ing, and 1 have not seen her since. I Avondcr M’hethcr she 
is going to consult you about my uncle’s all'uirs? ’’ 

“ I’ll go and see,” said Amolius. 

“ And stay to lunch ? ” Regina reiterated. 

“Not to-day, my dear.” 

“ 'ro-morrow, then ? ’’ 

“ Yes, to-morrow.” So ho escaped. As he opened the , 
door, ho looked liack, and kissed his hand. Regina raised 
her head for a moment, and smiled charmingly. Sho was 
haid at,work again over her embroidery. 


CnArTEE V. 

The door of Mrs. Famaby’s ground-floor room, at the back 
of tho house, was partially open. Sho was on tho watch 
for Amelius. 

“ Come in! ” sho cried, the moment he appeared in the 
hall. Sho pulled him into tho room, and shut tho door 
with a bang. Her face was flushed, her eyes were wild. 
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“ I liavo somotliing to toll you, you dear good fellow,” sho 
burst or.t excitedly—“something in confidence, between 
you and me! ” 8he paused, and looked at him w'ith 
sudden anxiety and alarm. “>Yhat’s the matter with 
you?” she asked. 

lire sight of the room, the reference to a secret, the 
prospect of another private conference, forced back the 
mind of Amelins, in one breathless instant, to his first 
memorable interview with Mrs. Farnaby. The mother’s 
piteously hopeful words, in speaking of her lost daughter, 
rang in his ears again as if they had just fallen from her 
lips. “ Sho may Iw lost in the labyrinth of London. . . , 
To-morrow, or ten years hence, you might meet with her.” 
There were a hundred chances against it—a thousand, ton 
thousand chances against it. The startling possibility 
flashed .across his brain, nevcrtliclcss, like a sudden flow of 
daylight across the dark, “ Have I mot with her, at the 
firat clianeo ? ” 

“Wait!” he cried; “I have something to say before 
you speak to mo. Don’t deceive yourself with vain 
hopes. I’romise me that, before I begin.” 

Sho waved her hand derisively. “Hopes?” she re¬ 
peated; “ I have done witU_hppc8,1 have done with fears 
—1 have got to certainties, at last! ” 

lie was too eager to heed anything that she said to 
him; liis whole soul was absorbed in the coming dis- 
, closure. “ Two nights since,” ho went on, “ I was wander¬ 
ing about London, and I met-” 

She burst out laughing. “ Go on I ” she cried, with a 
wild derisive gaiety. 

Amelins stopped, perplexed and startled. “ What are 
3 *on laughing at? ” he asked. 

“ Go on 1 ” she repeated. “ I defy you to surprise mo. 
Oat with it I Whom did you meet ? ” 

Amelins proceeded doubtfully, by a word at a time'. 
“ I met a poor girl in the streets,” he said, steadily Match¬ 
ing her. 

She changed completely at those words; she looked at 
him with an aspect of stem reproach. “No more of it,” 
she iutei-posed; “I have not waited all these miserable 
years for such a horrible end as that.” Her face suddenly 
brightened; a radiant ciTusion of tenderness and trirunph 
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flowed over it, and mado it yonng and happy again, 
“AmoliusI” sho said, “listen to this. My dream has 
come true —my girl is found I Thanks to you, though you 
don’t know it.” 

Araoliiis looked at her. Was sho speaking of some- 
lliing that had really happened ? or had she been dreaming 
again ? 

Absorbed in her own happiness, she made no remark 
on his silence. “I have soon the woman,” she wont on. 
“ This bright blessed morning I have seen the woman who 
took her away in the first days of her poor little life. The 
wretch swears she was not to blame, I tried to forgive 
her. Perhaps I almost did forgive her, in the joy of 
hearing what she had to tell me. I should never have 
heard it, Amelins, if you had not given that glorious 
lecture. The woman was ono of your audience. Sho 
would never have spoken of those past days; she would 
never have thought of mo-” 

At those words, Mrs. Farnaby abruptly stopped, and 
turned her face away from Amelins. After waiting a 
liltle, finding her still silent, still immovable, ho ventured 
on putting a question. 

“ Are you sure you aro not deceived ? ” ho asked. “ I 
remember you told me that rogues had tried to impose on 
you, in past times when you employed people to find 
her.” 

“I have proof that I am not being imposed upon,” 
Mrs. Famaby answered, still keeping her face hidden flrom 
him. “ Ono of them knows of the fault in her foot.” 

“One of them?” Amelius repeated. “How many of 
them are there ? ” 

“ Two. The old woman, and a young man.” 

“ What aro their names ? ” 

“ They won’t tell mo their names yet.” 

“ Isn’t that a little suspicious ? ” 

“ Ono of them knows,” Mrs. Famaby reiterated, “ of 
the fault in her foot.” 

“ May I ask which of them knows ? The old woman, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ No, the young man.” 

“ That’s strange, isn’t it ? Have you seen the* young 
man ? ” 
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“ I know nothing of him, except the little that the 
woman told me. Ho has written mo a letter.” 

“ May I look at it ? ” 

“ I daren’t let you look at it! ” 

Amelins said no more. If ho had felt the smalli st 
suspicion that tho disclosure volunteered hj' Mrs. l''aruali\', 
at their first interview, had been overheard by tho unknown 
porsou who had oi)cned the swinging window in tin; 
kitchen, he might have recalled riiocbe’s vindiotive lan¬ 
guage at his lodgings, and the doubts suggcsieil to him 
by his discovery of tho vagabond waiting for her in tho 
street. As it was, ho was simply puzzled. Tho one plain 
conclusion to his mind was, unhappily, the natiual t’on- 
elusion after what ho had heard—that Mj-s. Faniaby had 
no sort of interest in tho discovciy of Siniido Bally, and 
that ho need trouble himself with no further tinxioly in 
that matter. Htrange as Mrs. Farnaby’s mysterious rovo 
lation seemed, her correspondent’s knowledge of tho fatilt 
in tho foot was a circumstance in his favour, lasyond 
dispute. Anielius still wondered inwardly how it was 
that the woman who had taken ohiirgo of tho child had 
failed to discover what appeared to bo known to anoUier 
person. If he had boon aware that Mrs. Bowler’s oeciijiatiou 
at tho time was tho occupation of a “ baby-farmer,” and 
that she had many other deserted children j)ining imder 
her charge, ho might have easily understood that she was 
tho last person in the -world to trouble herself with a 
uiinuto examination of any one of tho unfortunate little 
creatures abandoned to her drunken and merciless neglect. 
Jervy had satisfied himself, before ho tmstod her with his 
instructions, that she knew no more than the veriest 
stranger of any peculiarity in one or tho other of tho 
child’s feet. 

Interpreting Mrs. Famaby’s last reply to him as an 
intimation that their interview was at an end, Aiuelius 
took up his hat to go. 

“I hope with all my heart,” ho said, “that what has 
begun so well will end well. If there is any sorvico that 
I can do for you-” 

She drew nearer to him, and put her hand gently on 
his shohldor. “ Don’t think that I distnist you,” she said 
very earnestly; “I am unwilling to shook you—that is 
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all. Even this great joy has a dark side to it; my miser¬ 
able married life casts its shadow on everything that 
happens to me. Keep secret from everybody the little 
that I have told you—^you will min mo if you say one 
word of it to any living creature. I ought not to have 
opened my heart to you—but how could I help it, when 
the happiness that is coming to mo has come through you ? 
When you say good-bj'o to me to-day, AmcHus, you say 
good-bye to me for the last time in this house. I am 
going away. Don’t ask mo why—that is one more among 
the things which I daren’t tell you! You shall hear from 
me, or see me—I promise that. Give me some safe address 
to write to; some place where there are no inquisitive 
women who may open my letter in your absence.” 

She handed him her pocket-book, Amelius wrote down 
in it the address of his club. 

She took his hand. “ Think of mo kindly,” she said. 
“ And, once more, don’t be afraid of my being deceived. 
There is a hard part of luo still left which keeps mo on 
iny guard. The old woman tried, this morning, to make 
mo talk to her about that little fault we know of in my 
child’s foot. But I thought to myself, ‘ If you had taken 
a proper interest in my poor baby while she was with you, 
you must sooner or later have found it out.’ Not a word 
]>asscd my lips. No, no, don’t be anxious when you think 
of mo. 1 am as sharp as they are; I mean to find out how 
the man who wivilo to mo discovered what ho knows ; ho 
shall satisfy me, I promise you, when I see him or hear 
from him next. All this is between ourselves—strictly, 
sacredly between onrselvcs. Say nothing—I know I can 
trust you. Good-bye, and forgive me [zx having been so 
often in your way with Itegina. I shall never bo in your 
way again. Marry her, if you think she is good enough 
for you; I have no more interest now in your being a 
roving bachelor, meeting with girls here, there, and 
everywhere. You shall know how it goes on. Oh, I am 
so happy! ” 

She burst into tears, and signed to Amelius with a wild 
gesture of entreaty to leave her. 

lie pressed her hand in silence, and went out. 

Almost as the door dosed on him, the variable* woman 
changed again. For a while she walked rapidly to and 
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fro, talking to herself. The course of her tears ceased. 
Her lips closed firmly; her eyes assumed an expression of 
savage resolve. She sat down at the table and opened her 
desk. “ I’ll read it once more,” she said to herself, “ before 
I seal it Tip.” 

She took from her desk a letter of her own writing, 
and spread it out before her. With her elbows on the 
table, and her hands clasped fiercely in her hair, she read 
these lines addressed to her husband:— 

“Jouji Faksabv, —have always suspected that you 
had something to do ivith the disappoaranco of our child. 
I know for certain now tliat you deliberately cast your 
infant daughter on the mercy of the world, and condemned 
your wife to a life of wretchedness. 

“ Don’t suppose that I have been deceived 1 I have 
spoken with the woman who waited by the garden-paling 
at Eamsgate, and who took tho child from your hands. 
She saw you with me at' the lecture; and she is absolutely 
sure that you are tho man. 

“ Thanks to the meeting at tho lecture-hall, I am at 
last on the trace of my lost daughter. This morning I 
heard the woman’s story. She kept tho child, on tho 
chance of its being reclaimed, until she could afford to 
keep it no longer. She met with a person who was willing 
to adopt it, and who took it away with her to a foreign 
country, not mentioned to me yet. In that country my 
daughter is still living, and will be restored to me on 
conditions which will bo communicated in a few days’ 
time. 

“ Some of this story may be true, and some of it may 
1)6 false; tho woman may be lying to servo hof own 
interest with me. Of one thing I am sure—^my girl is 
identified, by means known to me of which there can bo 
no doubt. And she must bo still living, because tho 
interest of tho persons treating with mo is an interest in 
her life. 

“When you receive this letter, on your return from 
business to-night, I shall have left you, and left 3 ’ou for ever. 
The ba^e thought of oven looking at you again fills me 
with horror. I have my own income, and I piean to tako 
luy own way. In your best interests, I warn you," maheno 
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at.toin])t tjo tr^oe mo. I doclaro solemnly that, ratlior than 
let your deserted daughter be polluted by the sight of 
you, I would kill you with my own hand, and die for it 
on the scaffold. If she ever asks for her father, I will do 
you one service. For the honour of human nature, I will 
tell her that her father is dead. It will not be all a false¬ 
hood. I repudiate you and your name—you are dead to 
mo from this time forth. 

“ I sign myself by my father’s name— 

“ Emma Eonald.” 

She had said herself that she was unwilling to shock 
Amolius. This was the reason. 

After thinking a little, she sealed and directed the 
letter. This done, she unlocked the wooden press which 
had once contained the baby’s frock and cap, and those 
other memorials of the past which she called her “ dead 
consolations.” After satisfying herself that the press was 
empty, she wrote on a card, “ To bo called for by a mes¬ 
senger from my bankers ’’—and tied the card to a tin box 
in a corner, secured by a padlock. She lifted the box, and 
jdacod it in front of the press, so that it might bo easily 
visible to any one entering the room. The safe keeping 
of her treasures provided for, she took the sealed letter, 
and, ascending the stairs, jdaced it on the table in her 
husband’s dressing-room. She hurried out again, the 
instant after, as if the sight of the place were intolerable 
to her. 

I’assing to the otlicr end of the coiridor, she entered 
her own bedchamber, and put on her bonnet and cloak. 
A leather handbag was on the bed. She took it up and 
looked round the largo luxurious room with.a shudder of 
digguat. What she had suffered within those four walls, 
no human creature knew but herself. She hurried out, as 
she had hurried out of her husband’s dressing-room. 

Her niece was still in the drawing-room. As she 
reached the door, she hesitated, and stopped. The girl 
was a good girl, in her own dull placid way—and her 
sister’s daughter, too. A last little act of kindness would 
perhaps be a welcome act to remember. She opened the 
door so suddenly t^t Eegina started, with a small eiy of 
alarm. “ Oh, aunt,' how you frighten one I Are you going 
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out?” “Tes; I’m going out,” was tbe short answer. 
“ Come here. Give me a kiss.” Regina looked up in 
wide-ej^ed astonishment. Mrs. Famaby stamped im¬ 
patiently on the floor. Regina rose, gracefully bewildered. 
“ My dear atmt, how very odd! ” she said—and gave the 
kiss demanded, with a serenely surprised elevation of her 
finely shaped eyebrows. “ Yes,” said Mrs. Famaby; 
“that’s it—one of my oddities. Go back to your work. 
Good-bye.” 

She left the room, as abruptly as she had entered it. 
With her firm heavy step she descended to the hall, passed 
out at the house door, and closed it behind her—^nover to 
return to it again. 


CnAFTER VI. 

Ameijus left Mrs. Famaby, troubled by emotions of con¬ 
fusion and alarm, which ho was the last man living to 
endure patiently. Her extraordinary story of the dis¬ 
covered daughter, the still more startling assertion of her 
resolution to leave the house, the absence of any plain 
cx 2 rlanation, the burden of secrecy imposed on him—all 
combined together to irritate his sensitive nerves. “I 
hate mysteries,” he thought; “and ever since 1 landed in 
England, 1 seem fated to be mixed up in them. Does she 
really mean to leave her husband and her niece ? What 
will Furnaby do ? What will become of Regina ? ” 

To think of Regina was to think of the new repulse 
of which ho had been made the subject. Again ho had 
ap 2 )ealod to her love for him, and again she had refused to 
mamy him at his own time. 

He was especially perplexed and angry, when ho 
reflected on the unassailably strong influence which her 
uncle appeared to have over her. All Regina’s sympathy 
was with Mr. Famaby and his troubles, Amelins might 
have understood her a little better, if she had told him 
what had jjassed between her uncle and herself on the 
night 6f Mr. Famaby’s return, in a state of indignation, 
from the lecture. In terror of the engagement being 
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Iji'okon off, slio liad Leon forced to confess that she was too 
fond of Amelins to prevail on herself to part with him. 
If ho attempted a seeoud exposition of Ins Socialist prin¬ 
ciples on the platform, she owned that it might be impos¬ 
sible to receive him again as a suitor. But she pleaded 
Jiard for the granting of a pardon to the first offence, in 
the interests of her own tranquility, if not in mercy to 
Aiiielius. Mr. Farnaby, already troubled by his com¬ 
mercial anxieties, had listened.more amiably, and also 
more absently, than usual ; and had granted her petition 
with the ready indulgence of a preoccupied man. It had 
been decided between them that the offenee of the lec¬ 
ture fehould^bo passed over in discreet silence. Eegina’s 
gratitude for this concession inspired her sympathy with 
her uncle in this present state of suspense. She had been 
sorely tempted to tell Amelius what had happened. But 
tho natuial reserve of her character—fortified, in this 
instance, by tho defensive pride which makes a woman 
unwilling, before marriage, to confess her we.akness un¬ 
reservedly to tho man who has caused it—had sealed her 
lips. “ AVhon ho is a little less violent and a little more 
humble,” she thought, “ perhaps I may tell him.” 

So it fell out that Amelius took his way through tho 
streets, a mystified and an angry man. 

An ivod in sight of tho hotel, he stopped, and looked 
.'ibont him. 

It Avas impossible to disguise from himself that a lurking 
seuso of regret Avas making itself felt, ip his pA-osent frame 
of mind, Avlien ho thought of Simple Sally. In all pro¬ 
bability, ho Avonld have quarrelled Avith any man who had 
accused him of actually lamenting the girl’s absence, and 
Avanting her back again, lie happened to recollect her 
.artless Idiio eyes, AA'ith their vague patient look, and her 
(piaiut childish questions put so openly in so SAveot a vmico 
—and that was all. Was there anything roprehensiblo, 
if you please, in an act of romombrauco? Comforting 
himself with these considerations, he moA’cd on again a 
slop or tAvo—and stopped once more. In his present 
humour, ho shrank from facing Eufus. Tho American 
read him like a book; the American would ask irritating 
tiuestions. lie turned his back on the hotel, and looked 
at his watch. As ho took it out, his^ finger and thumb 
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touched somothing else in his waistcoat-pocket. It was 
the card that Eegina had given him—^the card of the 
cottage to let. He had nothing to do, and nowhere to go. 
Why not look at the cottage? If it proved to be not 
worth seeing, the Zoological Gardens wore in the neigh¬ 
bourhood—and there are periods in a man’s life whrnx ho 
finds the society that walks on four foot a welcome relief 
from the society that walks on two. 

It was a fairly fine day. lie turned northward towards 
the Eegent’s Park. 

The cottage was in a by-road, just outside the park: a 
cottage in the strictest sense of the word. A sitting-room, 
a lihraiy, and a bedroom—all of small proportions—and, 
under them, a kitchen and two move rooms, represented 
the whole of the little dwelling from top to Ijottom. It 
was simply and prettily furfiislied; and it was completely 
surrounded by its own tiny plot of garden-ground. The 
library especially was a perfect little retreat, looking out 
on the back garden ; peaceful and shady, and adorned with 
book-oases of old carved oak. 

Amelius had hardly looked round the room, before bis 
inflammable brain , was on fire with a now idea. Other 
idle men in trouble had found the solace and the oo(^pation 
of their lives in books. Why should ho not bo one of 
them? Why not plunge into study in this delightful 
retirement—and perhaps, one day, astonish llegina and 
Mr. Famaby by bursting on the world as the writer of 
a famous book ? Exactly as Amelius, two days since, had 
seen himself in the future, a public lecturer in receipt of 
glorious fees—so ho now saw himself the celebrated scholar 
and writer of a now ora to come. The woman who showed 
the cottage happened to mention that a gentleman'had 
already looked over it that^morning, and had seemed to 
like it. Amelius instantly gave her a shilling, and said, 
“I take it on the spot.” The wondering woman referred 
him tbIFe House-agent’s address, and kept at a safe distance 
from the excitable stranger as she let him out. In less 
than another hour, Amelius had taken the cottage, and 
had returned to the hotel, with a new interest in life and 
a new surprise for Eufus. 

As usual, in cases of emergency, the American wasted 
no time in talking. He went out at ouco to see the 
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cottage, and to make his own inquiries of the agent. The 
result amply proved that Amelius had not been imposed 
upon. If he repented of his bargain, the gentleman who 
liad first seen the cottage was ready to take it off his 
hands, at a moment’s notice. 

Going hack to the hotel, Bufus fuuud Amelius resolute 
to move into his new abode, and eager for tho coming life 
of study and retirement. Knowing perfectly well before¬ 
hand how this latter project would end, the American 
tried the cfiBcacy of a little worldly temptation. Ho had 
arranged, he said, “ to have a good time of it in Paris; ” 
and ho proposed that Amelius should bo his companion. 
The mzggcstion produced not the slightest effect; Amelius 
talked as if ho was a confirmed recluse, in tho decline of 
life, “ Thank you,” he said, with tho most amazing 
gravity; “ I prefer tho company of my books, and tho 
seclusion of my study.” 'Phis declaration was followed 
by more selling-out of money in tho Funds, and by a visit 
to a hooksclh'r, w'hich left a handsome pecuniary result 
inscribed on the right side of tho ledger. 

On tho next day, Amelius presented himself towards 
two o’clock at Mr. Furnahy’s house. Ho was not so selfishly 
absorbed in his own projects as to forget Mrs. Farnabj'. 
On tho contrary, he -was honestly anxious for news of 
her. 

A certain luiddlo-aged man of business has been briefly 
refeiTcd to, in these pages, as one of liegina’s faithful 
admirers, patiently submitling to tho triumph of his 
favoured young rival. This gentleman, issuing from his 
carriage with his card-case ready in his hand, met Amelius 
at tho door, with a face which announced plainly that a 
catiistrophe had happened. “ You have heard the sad 
nows, no doubt?” ho said, in a rich bass voice attuned to 
n.tUlly courteous tones. Tho servant opened the door 
boforo Amelius could answer. After a contest of polite¬ 
ness, tho middle-aged gentleman consented to make his 
inquiries first, ‘‘How is Mr. Farnaby ? No better? And 
Miss Bogina? Very poorly, eh? Doiu*, dear mo! Say I 
called, if you please.” He handed in two cards, with a 
severe enjoyment of the melancholy occasion and the rich 
bass sounds of his own voice. ‘‘Veiy sad, is it not?” ho 
said, addressing his youthful rival with an air of paternal 
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indulgence. “ Good morning.” Ho bowed with melanclioly 
grace, and got into his carjiugc. 

Amelins looked after tho prosperous merchant, as tho 
prancing horses drew liim away. “ After all,” he thought 
bitterly, “ sho might bo happier wdth that rich prig than 
she could be with mo.” Ho stepped into tho hall, and 
spoko to the servant. Tho man liad his message ready. 
Miss Eogina would see Mr. Goldenheart, if ho would bo so 
good as to wait in tho dining-room. 

Regina appeared, pale and scared; her eyes inflamed 
with weeping. “ Oh, Amclius, can you, tell mo what this 
dreadful misfortune means ? Why has she left us ? When 
she sent for you yesterday, what did sho say? ” 

In his position, Amelius could make but one answer. 
“ Your aunt said sho thought of going away. But,” ho 
added, with perfect ti'uth, “ sho refused to tell me why, or 
whore sho was going. I am quite as much at a loss to 
understand her as you are. What does your undo propose 
to do?” 

Ml'. Famaby’s conduct, as described by Regina, 
thickened the mystery—he luoposod to do nothing. 

Ho had been found on the heaidhrug in his dressing- 
room; having apparently been seized with a fit, in tho 
act of burning some paper, Tho ashes were discovered 
close by him, just inside the fender. On his recovery, his 
first anxiety was to know if a letter had Ijcen burnt. 
Satisfied on this point, he had ordered tho servants to 
assemble round his bed, and had peremptorily forbidden 
them to open tho door to their mistress, if sho over 
returned at any future time to tho house. Regina’s 
questions and remonstrances, when sho was left alone with 
him, were answered, once for all, in these pitiless terms:— 
“ If you wish to deserve the fatherly interest that I take 
in you, do as I do: forget that such a person as your aunt 
ever existed. We shall quarrel, if you over mention her 
name in my hearing again.” This said, ho had instantly 
changed the subject; instructing Regina to write an 
excuse to “ Mr. Melton ” (otherwise, the middle-aged 
rival^, with whom ho had boon engaged to dine that, 
evening. Relating this latter event, Regina’s evcr-rcady 
gratitude overflowed in tho direction of Mr. Melton. “ Ho 
was so kind! he left his guests in the evening, and came 
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and sat with my uncle for nearly an hour.” Amelins 
made no remark on this; ho led the conversation back to 
the subject of Mrs. Farnaby. “ She once spoke to me of 
her lawyers,” he said. “Do f/ieu know nothing about 
hor?” 

The answer to this question showed that the sternly 
final decision of Mr. Farnaby was matched by equal 
resolution on the part of his wife. 

One of tho partners in the legal firm had called that 
morning, to see Regina on a matter of business^ Mrs. 
Farnaby bad appeared at tho office on the prcvkjPs day, 
and had briefly expressed her wish to make a siytm annua^; 
j)rovision for her niece, in case of future need. DeclinUK 
to enter into any explanation, she had waited until^pne 
necessary document had been drawn out; had requeued 
that Regina might bo informed of the circumstance; and 
had then taken her departure in absolute silence. Hear¬ 
ing that she had left her husband, the lawyer, like every 
one else, was completely at a loss to understand what it 
meant. 

“And v/hat does the doctor say?” Amelins asked 
next. 

“My undo is to bo kept perfectly quiet,” Rogina 
answered; “ and is not to return to business for some time 
to come. Mr. Melton, with his usual kindness, has under¬ 
taken to look after his affairs for him. Otherwise, my 
uncle, in his present state of anxiety about the bank, 
would never have consented to obey tho doetoJfcrdcrs. 
When be can safely travel, ho is recommended to Jpabroad 
for tho V inter, and got well again in some w'anner climate. 
Ho refuses to leave his business—and the doctor refuses to 
take tho responsibility. There is to bo a consultation of 
physicians to-morrow. Oh, Amelins, I was really fond of 
niy aunt—am heart-broken at this dreadful change 1” 

There was a momentary silence. If. Mr. Melton had 
been present, he would have said a few neatly sympathetic 
words. Amclius knew no more than a savage of the mt 
of convontionaL^consolation. Tadmor had made hfiu 
familiar with tho sdmal and political questions of tho 
time, and had taught him to speak in jmblic. Bi\t Tad¬ 
mor, rich in books and newspapers, was a powerless 
training institution in tho matter of small-talk. 
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“Suppose Mr. Farnaby is obliged to go abroad,” bo 
suggested, after waiting a little, “ what will you do ? ” 

Hegina looked at him, with ah air of melancholy 
surprise. “ I shall do my duty, of course,” she answered 
gravely. “ I shall accompany my dear uncle, if ho wishes 
it.” She glanced at the clock on the mantelpiece. “ It is 
time ho took his medicine,” she resumed; “you will 
excuse mo, I am sure.” She shook hands, not very warmly 
—and hastened out of the room. 

Amelius left the house, with a conviction which dis¬ 
heartened him—the conviction that ho had never under¬ 
stood Regina, and that he was not likely to understand 
her in tho future. Ho turned for relief to the considera¬ 
tion of Mr. Farnaby’s strange conduct, under the domestic 
disaster which had befallen him. 

Recalling wliat he had observed for himself, and what 
he had heard from Mrs. Faraaby when she had first taken 
him into her confidence, ho inferred that the subject of tho 
lost child had not only been a subject of estrangement 
between the husband and wife, but that tho husband was, 
in some way, the person blamable for it. Assuming this 
theory to bo the right one, there would be serious obstacles 
to the meeting ot the molhor and child, in the mother’s 
homo. Tho departure of Mrs, Farnaby was, in that case, 
no longer unintelligible—and Mr. Farnaby’s otherwise 
inexplicable conduct had tho light of a motive thrown on 
it, which might not unnatuiully influence a hard-hearted 
man weary alike of his wife and his wife’s troubles. 
Arriving at this conclusion by a far shorter process than 
is here indicated, Amelius pursued the subject no further. 
At the time when he had first visited tho Famabys, Rufus 
had advised him to withdraw from closer intercourse with 
them, while he had the chance. In his present mood, he 
was almost in danger of acknowledging to himself that 
Rufus had proved to be right. 

He hrnched -with his American friend at the hotel. 
Before the meal was over, Mrs. Payson called, to say a few 
cheering words about Sally. 

It was not to be denied that the girl remained per¬ 
sistently silent and reserved. In other respects tho report 
was highly favourable. She was obedient to the rules of 
the house; she was always ready with any little services 
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iliat she could render to her companions; and she was so 
eager to improve herself, by means of her reading-lessons 
and writing-lessons, that it was not easy to induce her to 
lay aside her book and her slate. When the teacher offered 
her some small reward for her good conduct,'and asked 
what she would like, the sad little face brightened, and 
the faithful creature’s answer was always the same—“I 
tilionld like to know what ho is doing now.” (Alas for 
Sally!—“ he ” meant Amelius.) 

“You must wait a littlo longer before you write to 
her,” Mrs. Payson concluded; “ and you must not think 
of seeing her for some time to come. I know you will 
help us % conscnting'to this—^for Sally’s sake.” 

Amelius bowed in silence. Ho would not have con¬ 
fessed what he felt, at that moment, to any living soul— 
it is doubtful if he oven confessed it to himself. Mrs. 
Paj'Son, observing him with a woman’s keen sympathy, 
relented a little.* “ I might give her a_ message,” the good 
lady suggested—“just to say you are glad to hear she is 
behaving so well.” 

“ Will you give her this ? ” Amelius asked. 

He took from his pocket a little photograph of the 
cottsge, which ho had noticed on the house-agent’s desk, 
and had taken away with him. “ It is my cottage now,” 
he explained, in tones that faltered a little; “lam going 
to live there; Sally might like to see it.” 

“ Sally shall see it,” Mrs. Payson agreed—^“if you will 
only let mo take this away first.” She pointed to the 
address of the cottage, printed under the photograph. 
Past experience in the Home made her reluctant to trust 
Sally with the address in London 4t which Amelius was 
to be found. 

Rufus produced a huge complex knife, out of the 
depths of which a pair of scissors burst on touching a 
spring. Mrs. Payson cut off tho address, and ]plaoed the 
photograph in her pocket-book. “ Now, she said, “ Sally 
will be happy, and no harm can come of it.” 

“ I’ve known you, ma’am, nigh on twenty years,” Rufus 
remarked. “ I do assure yon that’s tho first rash obseiva- 
tion I over hoard firom your lips.” 
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THE VANISniNO HOPES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Two days later, Amelins moved into his cottage. 

Ho had provided himself with a new servant, as easily 
as he had provided himself with a now abode. A Ibicigu 
waiter at the hotel—a gray-haired Frenchman of the old 
school, reputed to bo the most ill-tempered servant in the 
house—^had felt the gonial influence of Amclius with. 1 ho 
receptive readiness of his race. Here was a young 
Englishman, who spoke to him as easily and pleasantly 
as if ho were speaking to a friend—Avho heard him relate 
his little grievances, and never took advantage of that 
circumstance to turn him into ridicule—who said kindly, 
“ I hope yon don’t mind my calling you by your nick¬ 
name,” when ho ventured to explain that his Christian 
name was “Theophile,” and that his English follow- 
servants had facetiously altered and shoitened it to 
“ Toff,” to suit their insular convenience. “ For tho first 
time, sir," ho had hastened to add, “ I fool it an honour to 
be Toff, when you speak to mo.” Asking everybody whom 
ho met if they could recommend a servant to him, Amclius 
had put tho question, when Toff camo in ouo morning with 
the not water. The old Frenchman made a low bow, 
expressive of devotion. “ I know of but ono man, sir, 
w'hom I can safely recommend,” ho answered—“ take mo.” 
Amelius was delighted; ho had only ono objection to 
make. “I don’t want to keep two servants,” ho said, 
while Toff was helping him on with his dressing-gown. 
“ Why should you keep two servants, sir ? ” the Frenchman 
inquired, Amclius answered, “ I can’t ask you to make 
the bods.” “ Wliy not ? ” said Toll—and mado the bod, 
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then and there, in five minutes. Uo ran out of the room, 
iind came hack with one of the chamhoimnid’s brooms. 
“Judge for 3 ’oursclf, sir—can I sweep a carpet?” lie 
pl.acod a chair for Amelius. “ Permit mo to save you the 
trouble of sh.aving j’oursolf. Are you satisfied? Very 
good. 1 am equally capable of cutting your liair, and 
.attending to your corns (if j-ou sufler, sir, from that 
inconvenience). Will j'ou allow mo to propose something 
which j’ou have not had yet for your breakfast? ” In half 
an hour more, ho brought in the new dish. “ ®ufs a la 
Tripe. An elementary specimen, sir, of what I can do for 
you as a cook. Be pleased to taste it.” Amelius eat it 
all up on the spot; and Toff aj'plicd the moral, with tho 
neatest choice of language. “ Thank you, sir, for a 
gratifying expression of approval. One more specimen ot 
my poor capabilities, and I have done. It is barely 
possible—God forbid !—that j'ou may fall ill. Ilonour 
mo by reading that document.” lie handed a written 
jKiper to Amelius, dated some j-ears since in Paris, and 
signed in an Bnglish name. “ I testify with gratitude 
and pleasure that Tbisophile Leblond has nursed mo 
through a long illness, with an intelligence and devotion 
wiiich I cannot toohighlj’ praise.” “ Maj' 3 ’ou never emploj- 
i]ie, sir, in that capacity,” said Toff. “ I have only to add 
that 1 am not so old as I look, and that my political 
opinions have changed, in later life, from red-re 2 niblican 
to modorato-liheval, I also confess, if necessary, that I 
still have an ardent admiration for the fair sex,” He laid 
his hand oir his heart, and waited to be engaged. 

So tho household at tho cottage was modestly limited 
to Amelius and Toff. 

Itufus remained for another week in London, to watch 
the now experiment, llo had made careful inquiries into 
tho Frcnchtnau’s character, and had found that the com- 
jdaints of his temircr really amounted to this—that “ ho 
gave himself tho airs of a gentleman, and didn’t understand 
a joke.” On the question of honesty and sobrietj', tho 
testimony of the proprietor of the hotel left Kufus nothing 
lo desire. Greatly' to his surprise, Amelius showed no 
disposition to grow weary of his quiet life, or to take 
refuge in I'lerilous amnsoments from tho sober society of 
his books, lie was regular in his inquiries at Mr, 
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Famaby’s house; he took long walks by himself; he never 
mentioned Sally’s name; he lost his interest in going to 
the theatre, and ho never appeared in the smoking-room 
of the club. Some men, observing the remarkable change 
which had passed over his excitable temperament, wonld 
have hailed it as a good sign for the future. The Now 
Englander looked below the surface, and was not so easily 
deceived. “ My bright boy’s soul is discouraged and cast 
down,” was (he conclusion that ho drew. “ There’s dark¬ 
ness in him where there once was light; and, what’s 
worse than all, he caves in, and keeps it to himself.” 
After vainly trying to induce Amelins to open his heart, 
Itufus at la.st went to Paris, with a mind (hat was ill at 
case. 

On the day of the American’s departure, (ho march of 
events was resumed; Hid the unnaturally quiet life of 
Amelins began to be disturbed again. 

Making .his customary inquiries in the forenoon at 
Mr. Farnaby’s door, ho found the household in a state of 
agitation. A second council of physicians had been hclil, 
in consequence of the appearance of some alarming 
symptoms in the case of the patient. On this occasion, 
the medical rnon told him plainly that he would sacrifice 
his life to his obstinacy, if ho persisted in remaining in 
Loudon and returning to his business. By good fortune, 
the affairs of the bank had greatly bonofiied, through the 
powerful interposition of Mr, Melton. With these im¬ 
proved prospects, Mr. Farnaby (at his niece’s entreaty) 
submitt^ to tlie doctor’s advice. lie was to start on the 
first stage of his jo^ney the next morning; and, at his 
own earnest desire, flegina was to go with him. “ I hate 
strangers and foreigners; and I don’t like being alone. 
If you don’t go with mo, I shall stay where I am—and 
die,” So Mr. Farnaby put it to his adopted daughter, in 
his rasping voice and with his hard frown. 

“ I am grieved, dear Amelins, to go away from you,” 
Regina said; “ but what can I do ? It would have been 
so nice if you could have gone with us. I did hint 
something of the sort; but-” 

Her downcast face finished the sentence. Amelius felt 
the bare idea of being Mr. Famaby’s tiuvelling-companion 
make his blood run cold. And Mr, Farnaby, on his side, 
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reciprocated the gentimont. “ I will wiifo conelantly, 
dear,” Begina rosmned; “ and yon will wrif.o back, won’t 
you ? Say you love mo; and promise to como to-morrow 
morning, before wo go.” 

She kissed bim offectionately—and, the instant after, 
chocked the respongiyo outburst of tenderness in Amelins, 
by that utter want of tact which (in Bpito of the popular 
delusion to the contrary) is so much more common in 
wmnen tlian in men. “My undo is so particular about 
)lacking his linen,” she said; “nobody can please him but 
mo; 1 must ask you to let mo run upstairs again.” 

Amelins wtmt out into the street, %vith his head down 
and his lips fast closed. Ho was not far from Mrs. Payson’s 
house. “ Why shouldn’t I call?” ho thought to himself, 
llis conscience added, “And hear some nows of Sally.” 

There was good nows. The girl was brightening 
rreutally and physically—she was in a fair way% if sho 
only remained in the Home, to be “Simple” fcially no 
longer. Amelins ai-kcd if she had got the photograph of 
the cottage. Mre. I’ayson laughed. “ Slccjis with it 
under her pillow, poor child,” she s.aid, “ and looks at it 
fifty timCK a day'.” 'riiirty years since, with infinitely Jess 
experience to guide her, the worthy matron would have 
followed her instincts, and would have hesitated to tell 
Amelins quite so much about the photograph. But some 
of a woman’s finer sensibilities do get blunted with the 
advance of age and the accumulation of wisdom. 

Instead of pursuing the subject of Sally’s progress, 
Ainolius, to Mrs. Piiy^on’s surprise, made a clumsy excuse, 
and abruptly took his leave. , 

lie felt the need of being alone; bo was conscious of 
a vague distrust of himself, which degraded him in his 
own estimation. Was he, like charactei's he had road of 
in books, the victim of a fatality? The slightest circum¬ 
stances conspired to hgighton his interest in Sally—just at 
the time when Bogina had once more disappointed him. 
Ho was as firmly convinced, as if he had been the strictest 
moralist living, that it was an insult to Begina, and an 
insult to his own self-respect, to set the lost oroaturo 
whom he had rescued in any light of comparison with the 
young lady who was one day to be his wife. AM yet, try 
as ho might to drive her out, Sally kept her place in his 
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tlioughis. There was, apparently, some innate depravity 
iti him. If a looking-glass had been handed to him at 
that moment, ho would have been ashamed to look himself 
in the face. 

After walking until he was weary, he went to his 
club. 

Tlio porter gave him a letter as ho cimscd the hall. 
Mrs. Farnaby had kept her promise, and had written to 
him. The smoking-room was deserted at that time of 
day. lie opened his letter in solitude, looked at it, 
(ii umided if up impatiently, and put it into his pocket. 
Not even Mrs. Farnaby could interest him at that critical 
moment, llis own affairs absorbed him. The one idea in 
his mind, after what he had heard about Sally, was the 
idea of making a last effort to hasten the date of his 
mairiago before Mr. Farnaby left England. “If I can 
only fed sure of Itegina-” 

His thoughts went no farther than that. lie walked 
up and. dorvn the empty smoking-room, anxious and 
irritable, dissatisfied with himself, (tes])airing of the future. 
“ I can but try it! ” ho suddenly decided—and turned at 
once to the table to write a letter. 

Death had been busy with the members of his family 
in tho long interval tliat had passed sinc-e ho and his 
father left England, llis nearest surviving rchitivo was 
his uncle—his father’s j'oungcr brother—who occupied a 
post of high importance in tho Foreign Office. To this 
gentleman he now wrote, announcing his arrival in 
England, and his anxiety to qualify himself for employment 
in a Government office, “iio so good as to grant mo an 
interview,” ho concluded; “ and I hope to satisfy you that 
J am not unworthy of your kindness, if you will exert 
your influence in my favour .” 

Ho sent away his letter at once by a private messenger’, 
with instructions to wait for an answer. 

It was not without doubt, and even paiir, that ho had 
opened communications with a man whoso harsh treatment 
of his father it was imirossible for him to forgot. What 
could tho son expect? There was hut one hope. Time 
might have inclined the younger brother to make atone¬ 
ment to the memory of tho elder, hy a favourable reception 
of his nephew’s request. 
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His father’s last words,of caution, his own hoyish 
promise not to claim kindred with his rclathms in England, 
were vividly present to the mind of Amelins, while ho 
waited for the return of the messenger. His one justifica¬ 
tion was in the motives that animated him. Circumstances, 
which his father had never aniicipated, rendered it an act 
of duty towards himself to make the trial at least of what 
his family interest could do for him. There could be no 
sort of doubt that a man of Mr. Farnabj'’s character would 
yield, if Amelins could announce that ho had the promise 
of .'in appointment under Government—with the powerful 
influence of a near relation to accelerate his promotion. 
He sat, idly drawing lines on the blotting-paper; at one 
moment regretting that he had sent his letter; at another, 
comforting himself in the belief that,- if his father had 
been living to advise him, his father would have approved 
of the course that he had taken. 

The messenger returned with these lines of reply:— 

“Under any ordinary circumstances, I should have 
used my influence to help you on in the world. But, 
wh< u you not only hold tho most abominable political 
opinions, but actually proclaim those opinions in public, I 
am amazed at your audacity in writing to me. There 
must bo no more communication between us. While you 
aro a Sociali.st, you aio a stranger to me.” 

Amelins accepted this now rebutf with ominous com¬ 
posure. Ho sat quietly smoking in the deserted rooln, 
with his uncle’s letter in his ba!!d. 

Among the other disastrous results of the lecture, some 
of tho uewspa])crs had brit;fly reported it. Preoccupied 
by his anxieties, Amclius had forgotten this when ho 
wrote to his relative. “ Just.liko mo! ” he thought, as ho 
threw tho letter into the fire. Ills last hopes floated up 
the chimney, with tho tiny puflf of smoko from the bui'iit 
paper. There was now no other chance of shortening tho 
nifiiTiage engagement left to try. He had already applied 
to tho good friend whom ho had mentioned to Begina. 
Tho answer, kindly written in this case, had not been 
very encouraging:—“ I have other claims to consider. All 
that I can do, I will do. Don’t be disheartened—only 
ask you to wait.”. | 

Amclius rose to go home—and sat down again. His 
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;tvatui’al energy seemed to have deserted him—^it required 
an effort to leave the olub. He took up the newspapers, 
and threw them aside, one after another. Not one of the 
unfortunate writers and reporters could please him on 
that inauspicious day. It was only while he was lighting 
his second cigar that ho remembered Mrs. Famaby’s 
unread letter to him. By tin’s time, ho was more than 
weary of his own affairs. Ho road the letter. 

“I find the people who have iny happiness at tlieir 
mercy both dilatory and greedy ” (Mrs. Faimaby wrote); 
“but the little that I can persuade them to tell mo is 
very favourable to my hopes. I am still, to my annoy¬ 
ance, only in personal communication with the hateful old 
woman. The young man either sends messages, or writes 
to mo through the post. By this latter means ho has 
accurately described, not only in which of my child’s feet 
the fault exists, but the exact position which it occupies. 
Hero, you will agree with mo, is positive evidence that ho 
is speaking the truth, whoever ho is. 

“But for this reassuring circumstance, I should fool 
inclined to bo suspicious of some things—of the obstinate 
manner, for instance, in which tlio young man keeps 
himsolf concealed; also, of his privately w'arning mo not 
to trust the woman who is his own moRseugcT, and not to 
tell her on any account of tho information which his letters 
convey to mb. I fed that I ought to be cautious with 
him on the question of money—and yet, in my' eagerness 
to see my darling, I am ready to give him all that he asks 
for. In this uncertain state of mind, I am restrained, 
strangely enough, by tho old woman herself. She warns 
mo that ho is tho sort of man, if ho once gets tlao money', 
to spare himsolf the trouble of earning it. It is tho one 
hold I have over him (she says)—so 1 control tho burning 
impatience that consumes mo as well as I can. 

“ No ! I must not attempt to describe my own state ot 
mind. When I tell you that I am actually afraid of dying 
before I can give my sweet love the first kiss, you will 
understand and pity me. When night comes, I fool some¬ 
times half mad. 

“ I send you my present address, in tho hope that you 
will write and cheer mo a little. I must not ask you to 
come and see mo yet. I am not fit for it—^and, bojgdos, I 
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am under a promise, in the present state of the negotiation, 
to shut the door on my friends. It is easy enough to do 
if^t; I have no friend, Amelius, but you. 

^ Try to feel compassionately towards me, my kind- 
hearted boy. For so many long years, my heart has had 
nothing to feed on hut tho one hope that is now being 
realized at last. No sympathy between my husband and 
mo (on the contrary, a horrid unacknowledged enmity, 
which has always kept us apart); my father and mother, 
in their time, lx)th wretched about my marriage, and with 
good reason; my only sister dying in poverty—what a 
life for a childless woman I Don’t let us dwell on it any 
longer. 

“ Good-bye for the present, Amelins. I beg you will 
not think I am always wretched. When I w-ant to bo 
happy, I look to the coming time.” 

This Jiiclancholy letter added to iho depression that 
weighed on the spirits of Amelius. It . inspired him with 
vague fears for Mrs. Farnaby. In her own interests, ho 
would have felt himself tempted to consult Rufus (without 
mentioning names), if tho American had been in London. 
As things were, ho put tho letter back in his pocket with 
a sigh. Even Mrs. Farnab}', in her sad moments, had a 
consoling prospect to contemplate. “Everybody but 
mo! ” Amelius thought. 

His I'oflections were interrupted by tho appearance of 
an idle young member of tho cbxb, with whom he was 
acquainted. The new-comer remarked that he looked out 
of..Bpirits, and suggested that they should dine together 
and amuse themselves somewhere in the evening. Amelius 
accepted tho proposal: any man who offered him a refuge 
from himself w'as a friend to him on that day. Departing 
from his temperate habits, ho delilwrately drank more 
than usual. The wine excited him for the time, and then 
left him more depressed than ever; and tho amusements 
of tho evening produced the same result. He returned to 
his cottage so completely disheartened, that he regretted 
the day when he had loft Tadmor. 

But ho kept his appointment, the next morning, to take 
leave of Regina. 

The carriage was at the door, w’ith a luggage-laden cab 
waiting behind it. Mr. Famaby’s ill-temper vented itself 
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iu prodiclioijs tluit tlioy would Lo too lalo fo catch Iho 
train, llis harsh voice, alternating with Regina’s meek 
remonstrances, reached the oars of Amelins from tho 
breakfast-room. “ I’m not going to wait for tluvt gentlo- 
nian-Socialist,” Mr. Fariiaby announced, with his hardest 
sarcasm of tone. “Ih.'ar uncle, we have a quarter of an 
hour to spare! ” “ We have nothing of tho sort; wo 

want all lhat time to register the luggage.” 'Die servant’s 
voic« was heard next. “Mr. Goldonheart, miss.” Mr. 
Farnaby instantly stepped into the hall, “tiood-byo!” 
he called to Amelins, through tho open door of tho dining¬ 
room—and passed straight on to tho carriage;. “ 1 shan’t 
wait, Regina! ” ho shouted, from tho door-stop. “ Let 
him go by himself! ” said Amelius indignantly, as Regina 
hurried into the room. “Oh, hush, hush, dear! Supj)oso 
ho hoard you 'i No week shall pass without my Avriting 
to you; promise you will writo back, Amelius. Ono more 

kiss ! Oh, my dear-! ” Tho servant interposed, 

keeping disoroctly out of sight. “ 1 bog your pardon, 
miss, iny master Avishes to know whether you are going 
with him or not.” Regina waited to licar no more. She 
gave her lover a farewell look to remember her by, and 
ran out. 

That innate depravity which Amelius had lately dis¬ 
covered in his own nature, lot the forbidden tJioughts loose 
in him again as ho Avatched the departing carriage from 

the door. “ If jKtor little Sally had been in her place-! ” 

He made an effort of virtuous resolution, and stopjied 
there. “ What a blackguard a man may bo,” ho penitently 
reflected, “ without suspecting it himself! ” 

Ho descended tho house-steps. Tho discreet servant 
wished him good morning, with a ccrtaiir chociy respect— 
tho man was delighted to see tho lust of his hard master 
for some months to come. Amelius stopped and turned 
r ound, smiling grimly. He was in such a reckless humour, 
that ho was oven ready to divert his mind by astonishing 
a footman. “ Richard,” ho said, “ are you engaged to bo 
married ? ” Richard stared in.blank surprise at the strange 
(piestion—and modestly admitted that ho was engaged to 
marry the housemaid next door. “ Soon ? ” asked Amelius, 
swinging his stick. “ As soon as I have saved a little 
more money, sir.” “ Damn the money I ” cried Amelius— 
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and stinck his stick on the pavement, and walked away 
with a last look at the house as if he hated the sight of it. 
liiehard \vatclied the departing young gentleman, and 
shook his head ominously as he shut the door. 


CIIArTEr. II. 

Amkuus wont straight hack to the cottage, with the one 
desperate purjiosc of reverting to the old plan, and buiyiiig 
himself in his books. Burvej-ing his well-filled shelves 
with an im])atienc:o unworthy of a scholar, Hume’s 
“ History of England ” unhappily caught his eye. Ho 
took down the firet volume. In less than half an hour he 
discovered that Humo could do nothing for him. Wisely 
inspired, ho turned to the truer histoiy next, which men 
call fiction. The writings of the one supremo genius, who 
sofirs above all other novelists, as Bhakespeare soars alx)vo 
all other dramatists—the writings of Walter Scott had 
their placn of honour in his libnary. The collection of 
the W.averley A’ovi.-ls at Tadmor had not l>een complete. 
Enviable Amelins hud still to road “ Rob Roy.” Ho 
opened the book. For the rest of the day ho was in love 
with Diana Ycnion; and when ho looked out once or twice 
at the garden to re.st his 03 'es, he saw “ Andrew Fairservico ” 
busy over tho tlower-b('ds. 

Jfo elo.sed the last page of the noble story as Toff came 
in to lay the cloth for dinner. 

Tho master at table and the servant behind his chair 
were acenstomed to go.'-sip i)loasautly during meals. 
Aiuolius did his best to c.ariy on tho talk as Tisual. But 
ho was no longer in tho delightful world of illusion which 
Scott had opened to him. 'I'lio hard realities of his onn 
eveiy-day life had gathered round him again. Observing 
him with unobtrusive attention, tho Frenchman soon per¬ 
ceived tho absonoo of the easy humour and tho excellent 
appetite which distinguished his young master at other 
times. 

“ May I venture to make a remark, sir ? ” Toff inquired, 
after a long pause in tho conversation. 

B 
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“Certaiuly,’’ 

. “ And may I take tlio liberty of expressing my sonti- 
menfs freely ¥ ” 

“ Of course you may.” 

“Dear sir, you have a pretty little simple dinner 
to-day,” Tofif began. “ Forgive me for praising myself; 
I am influenced by the natural pride of having cooked tho 
dinner. For soup, you have Crodto au pot; for meat, you 
have Tourno-dos h, la sauce poivrade; for pudding, you 
have Pommes au beuri’e. All so nice—and you hardly cat 
anything, and your amiable conversation falls into a melan¬ 
choly silence which fdls me with regret. Is it you who 
are to blame for this? No, sir I it is the life you lead. 
I call it the life of a monk; I call it tho life of a hermit 
—I say boldly it is tho life of all others which is most 
unsympathetic to a young man like you. Pardon tho 
warmth of my expressions; I am eager to make my 
language the language of utmost delicacy. May I quote 
a little song? It is in an old, old, old French piece, long 
since forgotten, called ‘Les Maris Garijons.’ There are 
^two lines in that song have often heard my good father 
Jsing them) which I will venture to apply to your case: 
, 4mour, dclicatesso, et gattd; D’un bon Fran^ais e’est la 
?*^yiso!’ Sir, you have naturally d^licatesse and gaitc — 
the last has, for some days, been under a cloud. What 
wanted to remove that cloud? L’Amour I Love, as 
?‘(ra say in English. Whore is the charming woman, who 
|the only ornament wanting to this sweet cottage ? Why 
she still invisible? Eemedy that unhappy oversight, 
^’■ir. You are here in a suburban Paradise. I consult 
my long exporienco; and I implore you to invite Evo.— 
Hal you smile; your lost gaiety returns, and you feel it 
as I do. Might I propose another glass of claret, and tho 
reappearance on the table of the Toumo-dos a la poivrade ? ” 
It was impossible to be melancholy in this man's 
company. Amelius sanctioned tho return of tho Touriie- 
dos, and tried tho other glass of claret. “ My good friend,” 
ho said, with something like a return of his old easy way, 
“ you talk about charming women, and your long experi¬ 
ence. Let’s hear what your exporienco has been.” 

For tho firet time Toff began to look a little confused. 
“ You have hnnoured me, sii*, by calling mo your good 
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friend,” he said. “After that, I am sure yon will not 
send me away if I own the truth. No I My heart tells 
me I shall not appeal to your indulgence in vain. Dear 
sir, in the holidays which you kindly give mo, I provide 
competent persons to take care of the house in my absence, 
don’t I ? One person, if you remember, was a most hand¬ 
some engaging young man. He is, if you please, my son 
by my first wife—now an angel in heaven. Another 
person, who took care of the house, on the next occasion, 
was a little black-eyed boy; a miracle of discretion fojrhis 
age. He is my son by my second wife—now another 
angel in heaven. Forgive me, I have not done yet. Some 
few daj’s since, you thought you heard an infant cryin^ 
downstairs. Like a miserable wretch, I lied; I declared 
it was the infant in the next house. Ah, sir, it was my 
own chorubim-baby by my third wife—an angel clo-e by 
in the Edgeware Eoad, established in a small milliner 
shop, which will expand to great things by-and-by. The 
intervals between my marriages are not worthy of your 
notice. Fugitive caprices, sir—fugitive caprices! To 
sum it all up (as you say in England), it is not in mo to 
resist the enchanting sex. If my third angel dies, I shall 
tear ray hair—but I shall none the loss take a fourtli.” 

“ Take a dozen if you like,” said Amclius. “ Why 
should you have kept all this from my knowledge?” 

Toff hung his head. “ I think it was one of my foreign 
mistakes,” ho pleaded. “ Tho servants’ advertisements in 
your English newspapers frighten mo. How does tho 
most meritorious manservant announce himself when he 
wants tlie best possible place? Ho says ho is ‘without 
encumbrances.’ Gracious heaven, what a dreadful word to 
describe the poor pretty harmless children! I was afraid, 
sir, you might have some English objection to my * enemn- 
biancoK.’ A young man, a boy, and a chorubim-baby; 
not to speak of the sacred memories of two women, and tho 
charming occasional society ol a third; all inextricably 
enveloped in the life of one amorous-meritorious French 
person—surely there was reason for hesitation here ? No 
matter; I bless my stars I know better now, and I with¬ 
draw myself from further notice. Permit me to recall 
your attonlion to the Eoquefort cheese, and a mouthful of 
potato-salad to correct tho richness of him.” 
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The dinner was over at last. Amelins was alone again. 

It was a still evening. Not a breath of wind stiried 
among the trees in the garden; no vehicles passed along tho 
by-road in Avhich the cottage stood. Now and then, Tofl’ 
was andible downstairs, singing French songs in a high 
cracked voice, while he washed tho plates and dishes, and 
set everything in order for the night. Amelins looked at 
his bookshelves—and felt that, after “Eob Koy,” there 
was no more reading for him that ovouiug. The slow 
mimitos followed one another Avcarily; tho dosidly depres¬ 
sion of the earlier honi’s of tho day was stealthily fastening 
its hold on him again. How might ho best resist it? His 
healthy ont-of-door habits at Tadmor suggested the only 
remedy that ho could think of. Bo his troubles what they 
might, his one simple method of resisting thorn, at all other 
times, was his simple method now. Ho wont out for a 
walk. 

For two hours he riimblcd .about tho great north-western 
suburb of Loudon. Perhaps ho felt tho heavy oj)pressivo 
weather, or iiorhaps his good dinner had not agreed with 
him. Any way, ho was so thoroughly worn out, that lie 
was obliged to return to the cottage in a cab. 

Toff opened tho door—bn*t not with his customary 
alacrity. Amelins was too completely falig-ucd to notice 
any trifling circumstance. Otherwise, he would certainly 
have perceived something odd in the old Frenchman’s 
withered face. He looked at his master, as ho rclioA'od 
him of his hat and coat, with tho strangest expression of 
interest and anxiety; modifled by a certain sardonic tense 
of amusement underlying tho more serious emotions. “ A 
nasty dull evening,” Amelius said wearily. And Toff, 
always eager to talk at other times, only answered, “ Yes, 
sir ”—and retreated at once to the kitchen regions. 

Amelius wont into tho library, to rest in his comfortable 
armchair. 

Tho fire was bright; tho curtains were drawn; tho 
reading-lamp, with its ample green shade, -was on tho 
table—a more comfortable room no man could have found 
to receive him after a long walk. Eeclining at his ease in 
his chair, Amelius thought of ringing for some restorative 
brandy-and-water. While he was thinking ho fell asleep; 
and, while ho slept, he dreamed. 
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Was it a dream ? 

IIo certainly saw the library—not fantastically trans¬ 
formed, but just like what the room really was. So far, 
he might have been wide awake, looking at the familiar 
objects round him. But, after a while, an event happened 
which sot the laws of reality at defiance. Simple Bally, 
miles away in the Homo, made her appearance in Iho 
library, nevertheless. Ho saw the drawn curtains over 
the window parted from behind; ho saw the girl step out 
from them, and stop, looking at him timidly. She was 
clothed in the plain dress that ho bad bought for her; and 
she looked more charming in it than ever. The beauty 
of health claimed kindred now, in her pretty face, with 
the beauty of youth: the wan checks had begun to fill 
out, and the pale lips wore delicately sufi'uscd with their 
natural rosy red. Little by little her first fears seemed to 
subside. She smiled, and softly crossed the room, and 
.stood at his side. After looking at him ivith a rapt 
expression of tenderness and delight, sho laid her hands 
on the arm of the chair, and s.aid, in the quaintly quiet 
way which he remembered so well, “I want to kiss you.” 
Sho bent over him, and kissed him wdth the innocent 
freedom of a child. Then sho raised herself again, and 
looked backwards and forwards between Amelius and the 
Lamp. “'J'ho firelight is the best,” sho said. Darkness 
fell over the room as she spoke ; he saw her no more; ho 
heard her no moiO. A blank interval followed; tlioro 
fiowed o^cr him the oblivion of perfect sleeji. His next 
eonseioiis sensation was a feeling of cold—ho shivered, 
and woke. 

The impression of the dream was in his mind at the 
moment of waking. Ho started as he raised himself in 
the chair. Was ho dro.aming still? No; he was certainly 
airake. And, as certainly, the room was dark! 

Ho looked and looked. It -was.not to be denied, or 
exjdained away. There was the fire burning low, and 
ksaving the room chilly—and there, just visible on the 
table, in the flicker of the dying flame, was the extinguished 
lamp! 

Ho mended the fire, and put his hand on the bell to 
ring for Toff, and thought bettor of it. What netfd had 
ho of the lamplight? He was too weary for reading; h^ 
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preferred going to sleep again, and dreaming again of 
ISally. Where was the harm in dreaming of the poor little 
soul, so far away from him ? The happiest part of his life 
now was the part of it that was passed in sleep. 

As the fresh coals began to kindle feebly, he looked 
again at the lamp. It was odd, to say the least of it, that 
the light should have accidentally gone out, exactly at 
the right time to realize the fanciful extinction of it in his 
dream. How was it there was no smell of a burut-out 
lamp? Ho was too lazy, or too tired, to pursue the 
question. Lot the mystery remain a mystery—and let 
him rest in peace! Ho settled himself fretfully in his 
chair. What a fool he was to bother his head about a 
lamp, instead of closing his eyes and going to sleep again I 

The room began to recover its pleasant temperature. 
Ho shifted the cushion in the chair, so that it supported 
his head in perfect comfort, and composed himself to rest. 
But the capricious influences of sleep had deserted him: ho 
tried one position alter another, and all in vain. It was a 
mere mockery even to shut his eyes. He resigned himself 
to circumstances, and stretched out his legs, and looked at 
the companionable fire. 

Of late ho Imd thought more frequently than usual of 
his past days in the Community. Ilis mind went back 
again now to that bygone time. The clock on the mantel¬ 
piece struck nine. They wore all at supi)or, at Tadmor— 
talking over (ho events of the day. lie saw himself again 
at the long wooden table, with shy little Me.lliccnt in the 
chair next to him, and his favourite dog at his feet wait¬ 
ing to be fed. Where was Mcllicont now ? It was a sad. 
letter that she had written to him, with the strange fixed 
idea that ho was to return to her one day. There was 
something very winning and lovable about the poor 
creature who had lived such a hard life at homo, and had 
suffered so keenly. It was a comfort to think that she 
would go back to the Community. What happier destiny 
could she hope for? Would she take care of his dog for 
him when she went back? They had all promised to be 
kind to his pet animals in his absence; but the dog was 
fond of Mellicent; he would bo hai)pior with Mellicent 
than with the rest of them. And hjs little tame fawn, 
and his birds—how were they doing? Ho had not even 
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written to inquii-o after them; ho had hccn cruelly for- 
golful of tliose harmless dumb loving friends. In his 
present solitude, in his dreary doubts of the future, what 
would ho not give to feel that dog nestling in his bosom, 
and Iho fawn’s little rough tongue licking his hand I His 
heart ached as ho thought of it; a choking hysterical 
sensation oppressed his breathing. Ho tried to rise, and 
ring for lights, and rouse his manhood to endure and 
resist. It was not to bo done. Where was his courage ? 
whore was the cheerfulness which had never failed him at 
other times? lie sank back in the chair, and hid his face 
in his hands for shame at his own weakness, and burst out 
crying. 

The touch of soft persuasive fingeis suddenly thrilled 
thiough him. 

His hands were gently drawn away from his face; a 
familiar voice, sweet and low, said, “ Oh, don’t cry 1 ” 
Dimly throngh his tears ho saw the wcll-remciuhercd little 
figure standing between him and the fire. In his unen¬ 
durable loneliness, ho had longed for his dog, he had 
longed for his fawn. Thei-e was the martyred creature 
from the streets, whom ho had rescued from nameless 
honor, waiting to Iks his companion, servant, friend! 
There was tho child-victim of cold and hunger, still only 
feeling her way to womanhood; innocent of all other 
aspirations, so long as sho might fill tho place which had 
once been occupied by tho dog and tho fawn ! 

Amelins looked at her with a momentary doubt 
whether ho was waking or sleeping. “Good God!” ho 
died, “am I dreaming ag.aiu?” 

“ No,” sho said, simply. “ You arc awake this time. 
Let mo dry your eyes; I know whore you put your 
handkerchief.” Sho perched on his knee, and wiped away 
the tears, and smoothed his hair over his forehead, “ I was 
lirightened to show myself till I heard you crying,” sho 
confessed. “ Then I thought, ‘ Come I he can’t bo angry 
with mo now ’—and I crept out from behind tho curtains 
there. Tho old man let mo in. I can’t live without 
seeing you; I’ve tried till I could try no longer. I owned 
it to the old man when ho opened the door. I said, * I 
only want to look at him; won’t you let mo in?’ And ho 
says, ‘God bless mo, hero’s Eve comoalready 1’' 1 don’t 
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know what he meant—he let mo in, that’s all I care about. 
He’s a funny old foreigner. Send him away; I’m to ho 
your servant now. ‘Why were you crying? I’ve cried 
often enough about You. No; that can’t bo—I can’t 
expect you to ciy about we; I can only expect you to 
scold mo. 1 know I’m a bad girl.” 

She cast one doubtful look at him, and hung her head 
—waiting to bo scolded. Amelins lost all control over 
himself. Ho took her in his arms and kissed her ngain 
and again. “ You are a dear good grateful little creature! ” 
ho burst out—and suddenly stopped, aware too late of the 
act of imprudence which ho had committed. He put her 
away from him; ho tried to ask severe questions, and to 
administer merited reproof. Even if he had succeeded, 
Sally was too hajipy to listen to him. “ It’s all right 
now! ” sho cried. “ I’m never, never, never to go back ict 
the Home I Oh, I’m so hajipy! Let’s light the lamp 
again! ” 

Sho found the matchbox on the chimney-piecc. In a 
minute more the room was bright. Amelius sat looking 
at her, perfectly incapable of deciding what ho ought to 
say or do next. To comiiletc hi.s bewilderment, the voice 
of the attentive old Frenchman made itself heard through 
the door, in discreetly confidential tones. 

“ I have prepared an appetizing little supper, sir,” said 
Toff. “ 13o pleased to ring when you and the young lady 
are ready.” 


CHAFTEE III. 

Toff’s interference proved to have its use. The announce, 
incnt of the little supper—plainly implying Simple Sally’s 
reception at the cottage—reminded Amelins of his rc- 
sjjonsibilities. Ho at once stepped out into the passage, 
and closed the door behind him. 

The old Frenchman was waiting to be reprimanded 
or thanked, as the case might be, with his head down, his 
shoulders shrugged up to his ears, and the palms of his 
bauds spread out appealingly on either side of him—a 
model 01 mute resignation to circumstances. 
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“Do you know tliat you have put me in a veiy 
awkward position?” Amelias kegan. 

Toff lifted one of Lis liands to his heart. “ You are 
awaro of my weakness, sir. When that charming little 
crc.'ituro presented herself at the door, sinking with 
fatigue, I ec>uld no more resist her than I could take a 
hop-skip-and-jump over the roof of this cottage. If 7 have 
done wrong, take no account of the proud fidelity with 
which I have served you—tell mo to pack up and go; hut 
don’t ask mo to assume a position of severity towards that 
enchanting Miss. It is not in my heart to do it,” said 
Toff, lifting his eyes with ti-arful solemnity to an imaginary 
heaven. “ On my sacred woi-d of honour as a Frenchman, 
1 would die rather than do it! ” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense,” Amolius rejoined a little im- 
jiatieiitly. “ I don’t hlame you—hut you have got me 
into a scrape, for all that. If I did my duty, I should 
send for a cab, and take her hack.” 

Toff opened his twinkling old eyes in a perfect transport 
of astonishment. “ "What! ” ho cried, “ take her hack ? 
Without rest, without sui'per V And you call that duty ? 
How inconceivably ugly docs duty look when it Msumes 
an inhospitable aspect lowards a woman! Pardon me, 
sir: I must express my sentiments or I shall hurst. You 
will say perhaps that I have no conception of duty? 
I’ardon mo again—my conception of duty is here ! ” 

ITo threw open ♦ho door of the sitting-room. In spite 
of his anxiety, Amolius hurst out laughing. The French¬ 
man’s inexhaustible contrivances had transformed the 
sitting-room into a hedniom for Sally. The sofa had 
beconio a snug little white hod; a hairbrush and comb, 
and a hottlo of eau-de-cologno, were on the tahlo; a bath 
stood nenr the lire, Avith cans of hot and cold water, and a 
railway rug placed under them to saA-e the carpet. “ 1 
dare not presume to contradict you, sir,” said Toff; “hut 
tlrero is my couoci>lion of duty! In tho kitchen, I have 
another eoncojition, keeping warm; j'ou can smell it up 
the stairs. Salmi of partridge, with the littlost possible 
dash of garlic in the sauce. Oh, sir, lot that angol rest 
and refresh herself! Virtuous soA’erity, holiovo me, is a 
most horribly unbecoming A’irtuo at your age! ” He spoke 
yuito seriously, with tho air of a profound moralist, assert- 
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iiig principles tl.at did o(][tial honour to his head and his 
heart. 

Amolius went back to the library. 

Sally was resting in the easy-chair; her position 
showed plainly that she was sufifciing from fatigue. “ I 
have had a long, long walk,” she said; “ and 1 don’t know 
which aches worst, my back or my feet. I don’t care—I’m 
quite happy now I’m here.” She nestled herself oom- 
fortably in the chair. “Do you mind my looking at 
you?” she asked. “Oh, it’s so long since I saw you! ” 

There was a now undertone of tenderness in her voice 
—innocent tenderness that openly avowed itself. The 
reviving influences of the life at the Homo had done much 
—and had much yet loft to do. Her wasted face and" 
figure were ■filling out, her cheeks and lips weie regaining 
their lovely natural colour, as Ainoliu.s had seen in his 
dream. Dut her eyes, in repose, still resumed their 
vacantly patient look; and her manner, with a porceptiblo 
increase of composure and confidence, had not lost its 
quaint childish charm. Her growth from girl to woman 
was a growth of fine gradations, guided by tho unerring 
deliberation of Nature and Time. 

“Do you think they will follow you here, from tbo 
Home ? ” Amolius asked. 

She looked at tho clock. “ I don’t think so,” she said 
quietly. “It’s hours since I slipped out by tho back door. 
'They have very strict rules about runaway girls—even 
when their friends bring them back. If you send mo 

back-” she stopped, and looked thoughtfully into tho 

fire. 

“ What will you do, if I send you back?” 

“ What one of our girls did, Iwforo they took hor in at 
tho Homo. She jumped into the river. ‘Made a hole in 
tho water;’ that’s how she calls it. She’s a big strong 
girl; and they got hor out, and saved her. She says it 
wasn’t painful, till they brought her to again. I’m little 
and weak—1 don’t think they could bring me to life, if 
they tried.” 

Amolius made a futile attempt to reason with hor. He 
oven got so far as to tell hor that she had dono very 
wrong to leave tho Home. Sally’s answer sot all further 
expostulation at defiance. Instead of attempting to defend 
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hcraolf, bIio sighed wcai ily, and said, “ I had no money; I 
walked all the way here.” v. 

Tho well-intendod remonstrances of Amelins were lost 
i in compassionate surprise. “ You poor little soul 1 ” ho 
'exclaimed, “it must be seven or eight miles at least! ” 

“ I dare say,” said Sally. “ It don’t matter, now I’ve 
found you.” 

“ But how did you find me ? Who told you where I 
lived?” 

Slie smiled, and took from hor bosom tho photograph 
of tho cottage. 

“ But Mrs. Payson cut off the address I ” cried Amelins, 
bursting out with tho truth in tho impulse of tho moment. 

Sally turned over tho photograjih, and pointed to tho 
back of tho card, on which tho photogi-apher’s name and 
address were piintcd. “ Mrs. P.ayson didn’t think of this,” 
she said slily. 

“ Uid you think of it ? ” Amelins asked. 

S.ally.shook her head. “ I’m too stupid,” she replied. 
“ Tho girl who made tho hole in tho water put me up to 
it. ‘Ilavo you made up your mind to run aw'ay?’ she 
says. And I said, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ You go to tho man who did 
tlio picturo,’ she says; ‘ he knows where the place is, I’ll 
bo bound.’ I asked my way till I found him. And ho 
did know. And ho told mo. He was a good sort; he 
gave mo a glass of beer, ho said I looked so tired. I saiil 
we’d go and have our portraits taken some day—you, and 
your servant. May I tell the funny old foreigner that ho 
is to go away now I have come to you?” 'I’he complete 
simplicity with which she Irntraycd hor jealousy of Toff 
made Amclius smile. Sally, watching every change in 
his face, instantly drew her own conclusion. “ Ah! she 
said cheerfully, “I’ll keep your room cleaner than he 
keeps it! I smelt dust on tho curtains when 1 was hiding 
from you.” 

Amelins thought of his dream. “ Did you come out 
while I was asleep ? ” he asked. 

“ Yes; I Wasn’t frightened of you, when you were 
asleep. I had a good look at you; and I gaA'o you a kiss.” 
She made that confession without the slightest sign of 
confusion; her calm blue eyes looked him straight in tho 
face. “ You got restless,” she wont on ;and I got 
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fiif^litenod again. I put out tlie lamp. I says to myself, 
‘ If he does scold me, 1 can heal* it hotter in the dark.’ ” 

Amelins listened, Avondering. Had ho seen drowsily 
what he thought ho had dreamed, or was there somo 
mysterious sympathy hetwoen Sally and himself? 'J’heso 
occult spooulatiouB wore interrupted by Sally. “May I 
take off my bonnet, and make myself tidy ? ” she asked. 
Somo men might have said No. Aiuclius was not one of 
them. 

The library possessed a door of communication with the 
sitting-room; the bedchamber occupied by Amelius being 
on the other side of the cottage. When Sally saw Toll's 
reconstructed room, she stood at the door, in speechless 
admiration of the vision of luxury revealed to her. From 
time to time Amelius, alone in the library, heard her 
dabbling in her bath, and humming the artless old English 
song from which she had fciken her name. Once she 
knocked at the closed door, and made a rwiuest through it 
—“ There is scent on the table; may I have some ? ’’ And 
once Toff knocked at the other door, opening into the 
passage, and asked when “ pretty young Miss ” w'ould bo 
ready for supper. Events wont on in Iho little household 
irs if Sally had become an integral |)art of it already. 
“ What am I to do ? ’’ Amelius asked himself. And Toff, 
entering at the moment to lay the cloth, answered respect¬ 
fully, “Ilui'ry the young person, sir, or the salmi will 
be spoilt.’’ 

8 ho eamc out from her room, Avalking delicately on her 
sore feet—so fresh and charming, that 'J’off, absorbed in 
admiration, made a mistake in folding a napkin for the 
first time in his life. “ Champagne, of course, sir ? ’’ he 
said in conlidenco to Amelius. The salmi of partridge 
appeared; the insphiting wine sparkled in the glasses; 
Tuff surpassed himself in all the qualities which make a 
servant invaluable at a supper-table. Sally forgot the Homo, 
forgot the cruel streets, and laughed and chattered as gaily 
as the happiest gii’l living. Amelius, exi)auding in the 
joyous atmosphere of youth and good spii its, shook off his 
sense of responsibility, and became once more the delight¬ 
ful companion who won everybody’s love. The effervescent 
gaiety of the evening was at its climax; the awful forms 
of duty,‘];)ropriot.y, and good sense had been long since 
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lan^licd out of the room—when Nemesis, socldcss of retri- 
hution, announced her arrival outside, hy a crashing of 
ciirriage-wheels and a peremptory ring at the cottage hell. 

Tlioro was a dead silence; Amelius and Sally looked at 
each other. The experienced Tofi' at once guessed what 
had happened. “ Is it her father or mother? ” ho asked of 
Amelius, a little anxiously. Hearing that she had never 
even seen her father or mother, ho snappc'd his fingers 
joyously, and led the way on tiptoe into the hall. “ 1 have 
niy idea,” ho whispered. “ Let us listen.” 

A woman’s voice, high, clear, and resolute, speaking 
apparently to the coachman, was the next audihlo sound. 
“ iSay I come from ^Irs. Payson, and must see Mr. Golden- 
heart directly.” Sally trcmhlcd and turned pale. “ The 
niiitron 1 ” slio said faintly. “ Oh, don’t let her in! ” 
Amelius took the teriified girl back to the library. Toff 
followed tlK'iii, respectfully asking to bo told what a 
“matron” was. IJccciving the necessary explanation, he 
expressed his contempt for matrons bent on carrj'ing 
charming persons into captivity, by opening the library 
door and spitting into the hall. Having relieved his 
mind in this way, he returned to his master and laid a 
lank skinny foretinger cunningly along the side of his 
nose. “ I supirose, sir, you don’t want to see this furious 
Woman ? ’’ he said. Eeforo it was possible to say anything 
in reply, another ring at the bell announced that the 
furious woman wanted to see Amelius. Toff read his 
master’s wisnes in his master's face. Not even this emer¬ 
gency cf'uld find him unprepared: he was as ready to 
circumvent a matron as to cook a dinner. “ The shuttcis 
are nji, and the curtains are drawn,” he reminded Amelius. 
“Not a morsel of light is visible outside. Let them ring 
- wo have all gone to bed.” lie turned to Sally, grinning 
with im])ish enjoyment of his own stralagom. “Ha, Miss! 
uliat do you think of that?” There was a third pull at 
the bell as he spoke. “ Iling awaj-, Missess Matrone ! ” he 
d ied. “ We are fast asleep—wako us if you can.” The 
fourth rin^ was the last. A sharp crack revealed the 
lu('aking of the bell-wire, and was followed by the shrill 
fall of the iron handle on the pavement before the garden 
gate. The gate, like the palings, was protected at the top 
from invading cats. “Compose yourself. Miss,” said Toff; 
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“ if sho tries to get over tlio gate, she will stick on the 
spikes.” In another moment, the sound of retiring 
carriage-wheels announced the defeat of the matron, and 
settled the serious question of receiving Sally for the 
night. 

She sat silent by the window, when Toff had left the 
room, holding back the curtains and looking out at the 
murky sky. 

“ What are you looking for ? ” Amelius asked. 

“I was looking for the stars.” 

Amelius joined her at the window. “ There are no 
stars to be seen to-night.” 

She let the curtain fall to again. “ I w’as thinking of 
night-time at the Home,” she said. “ You see, I got on 
pretty well, in the day, with my reading and writing. I 
wanted so to imijrove myself. My mind was troubled 
with the fear of your despising such an ignorant creature 
as 1 am; so 1 kept on at my lessons. 1 thought I might 
surprise you by writing ^ou a pretty letter some day. 
One of the teachers (she’s gone away ill) was very good to 
me. I used to talk to her; and, when I said a wrong 
word, she took me up, and told mo the right one. She 
said you would think better of me when you heard mo 
speak properly—and I do speak bettor, don’t I? All this 
was in the day. It was the night that was the hard time 
to got through—^when the other girls were all asleep, and 
I had nothing to think of but how far away I was from 
you. I used to get up, and put the counterpane round me, 
and stiind at the window. On fine nights the stars wore 
company to mo. There wore two stars, near together, 
that I got to know. Don’t laugh at me—I used to think 
one of them Avas you, and one of them me. I wondered 
whether you would die, or I should die, before I saw you 
again. And, most always, it was my star that went out 
first. Lord, how I used to cry I It got into my poor 
stupid head that I should never see you again. I do 
believe I ran away because of that. You won’t tell any¬ 
body, will you? It was so foolish, I am ashamed of it 
now. I wanted to see your star and my star to-night. I 
don’t know why. Oh, I’m so fond of you! ” She dropped 
on her knees, and took his hand, and put it on her head. 
“ Its burning hot,” she said, “ and your kind hand cools it.” 
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Ainolius raised her gently, and led her to the door of 
her room. “ My poor S^y, you arc quite worn out. You 
want rest and sleep. Let us say good night.” 

“ I will do anything you tell me,” she answered. “ If 
Mrs. Payson comes to-morrow, you won’t let her taho mo 
away ? Thank you. Good night.” She put her hands 
on his shoulders, with innocent familiarity, and lifted 
licrself to him on tiptoe and kissed him as a sister might 
hare kissed him. 

Long after Sally was asleep in her bed, Amelins sat by 
the library fire, thinking. 

The revival of the crushed feeling and fancy in the 
girl’s nature, so artlessly revealed in her sad little story 
of the stars that were “ comimny to her,” not only touched 
and interested him, but clouded his view of the future 
with doubts and anxieties which had never troubled him 
until that moment. The mysterious influences under 
which the girl’s development was advancing were working 
morally and physically together. Weeks might pa.«s 
liannlessly, months might pass harmlo.''8ly—but the time 
must come when the innocent relations between them 
would be bo.set by peril. Unable, as yet, fully to realize 
tlioso truths, Araelius neverthcle.ss felt them vaguely. His 
face was, troubled, ns he lit tho candle at last to go to his 
bed. “ I don’t see my way a.s clearly as 1 could wish,” ho 
reflected. “ How will it cud ? ” 

I low indeed 1 


CHAPTEll IV. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, Ameliuswas awakened 
by Toff, A letter had arrived, marked “Immediate,” and 
tho messenger was waiting for an answ'er. 

The letter was from Mrs. Payson. She wrote briefly, 
and in fomal terms. After referring to the matron’s fruit- 
lo.'-s visit to the cottage on the previous night, Mrs. Payson 
jiroceeded in these words:—“ I reqnest you will imme¬ 
diately lot me know whether Sally has taken refuge with 
you, and has passed tho night under your roof. If I am 
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right in believing that she has done so, I have only lo 
inform you lliat the doors of the Homo aro henceforth 
closed to her, in conformity with our mlcs. If I am 
wrong, it will be my painful duty to lose no time in 
placing the matter in the hands of the police.” 

Ajuclius began his reply, acting on impulse, as usual. 
He wrote, vcliomently remonstrating with Sirs. Payson on 
the unforgiving and unchristian nature of the niles at tho 
Home. Before he wsis half-way through his composition, 
the person who had brought tho letter sent a message to say 
that ho was expected back immediately, and that ho hoped 
Mr. Goldcnhcart would not get a poor man into trouble 
by keeping him much longer. Cheeked in the full flow of 
his eloquence, Amelins angril}’- tore up the unlinished 
remonstrance, and matched Mrs. I’ayson’s briefly business¬ 
like language by an answer in one lino:—“ I beg to inform 
you that you are quite right.” On reflection, he felt that 
the second letter was not only discourtcfjus as a reply to a 
lady, but also ungrateful as addressed to Mrs. Paj-soii 
personally. At the third attempt, he wjoto liecomingly as 
well as brief!}'. “ Sally has passed tho night here, as my 
guest. She was suffering from severe fatigue; it would 
have been an act of downright inhumanity to send her 
away. I regret your decision, but of course I submit to it. 
You once said, you believed implicitly in tho purif y of my 
motives. l)o me tho justice, however you may blame my 
conduct, to believe in mo still.” 

Having despatched these lines, the mind of Amelias 
was at ease again. He went into tho library, and listened 
to hear if Sally was moving. Tho perfect silence on tho 
other side of the door informed him that tho weary girl 
was still fast asleep. Ho gave directions that she was on 
no account to be disturbed, and sat down to breakfast by 
himself. 

While ho was still at fable. Toff appeared, with profound 
mysteiy in his manner, and discreet confidence in tho 
tones of his voice. “ Here’s another one, sir! ” tho French¬ 
man announced, in his master’s ear. 

“Another one?” Amelins repeated. “What do you 
mean?” 

“ She is not like the sweet little sleeping Miss,” Toff 
explained. “ This time, sir, it’s tho beauty of the devil 
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himself, as wo say in France. She refuses to confide in 
ino; and she appears to Iks agitated—both bad signs. 
Shall I get rid of her liefore the other Miss wakes ? ” 

“ Hasn’t she got a name?” Amelins asked. 

Toff answered, in his foreign accent, “ One name only 
—Fayhay,” 

“ T)o yon mean Phoebe ? ” 

“Have 1 not said it, sir?” 

“ Sliow her in directly.” 

'J'oft’ glanced at the door of Sally’s room, shragged his 
shoulders, and obeyed his instructions. 

rheoho appeared, looking palo and anxious. Her cus¬ 
tomary assurance of manner had completely deserted her ; 
she stop 2 ied in the doorway, as if she was afraid to enter 
the room. 

“ Como in, and sit down,” said Amelins. “ What’s the 
matter ? ” 

“ I’m troubled in my mind, sir,” Phoolio answered. 
“ I know it’s taking a liberty to come to yon. TJut I 
went yesterday to ask Jliss Eegina’s advice, and found she 
had gone abroad with her uncle, I have something to 
say al)out Mrs. Faniaby, sir; and there’s no time to be 
lost in saying it. I know of nobody but yon that I can 
speak to, now Miss Eegina is away. The footman told mo 
where yon lived.” 

Sbo stopped, evidently in the greatest embarrassment. 
Amelins tried to encourage her. “If I can l)e of any 
use to Mrs. Farnaby,” ho said, “toll mo at once what 
to do.” 

PhcelM'.’s eyes drojtiied before his straightforward look 
.as he sptoko to her. 

“I must ask you to ])lcase exenso my mentioning 
names, sir,” she resumed confusedly. “ There’s a person 
I’m intcresled in, whom I wouldn^ get into trouble for 
the whole world. He’s boon misled—I’m sure he’s l)eon 
misled by another person—a wicked drunken old woman, 
who ought to bo in prison if she had her deserts. I’m not 
free from blame myselt^—know I’m not. I listened, sir, 
to what i oughtn’t to have heard; and I told it again (I’m 
sure in the strictest confidence, and not moaning anything 
wrong) to the person I’ve mentioned. Not the old woman 
—I mean the person I’m interested in. I hope you under- 
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stand mo, sir? I wish to speak openly, excepting tlio 
names, on account of Mrs. Farnaky.” 

Amelins tlionght of Pkoebe’s vindictive language tho 
last timo ho had scon her. Ho looked towards a cahinot 
in a corner of tho room, in which ho had placed Mrs. 
Famahy’s letter. An instinctive distrust of his visitor 
began to rise in his mind. His manner altered—be turned 
to his plato, and went on with his breakfast. “ Can’t you 
spoak to mo plainly ?” he said. “Is Mrs. Farnaby in any 
trouble?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And can I do anything to help her out of it?” 

“ I am sure you can, sir—if you only know where to 
find her.” 

“ I do know whore to find her. She has writicii to tell 
mo. Tho last timo I saw you, you expressed yourself very 
improperly about Mrs. Farnaby; you spoke as if you 
meant some hann to her.” 

“ I mean nothing but good to her now, sir.” 

“Very well, then. Can’t yon go and speak (o her 
yourself, if I give you tho address ? ” 

PJieobo’s pale face flushed a little. “ I couldn't do that, 
si)',” she answered, “ after the way Mrs. Farnaby has treated 
me. Besides, if she knew that I had listened to wliat 

pa.sscd between her and 3 ’ou-” tihe stopped again, 

more 2 )ainfully ombarra.sscd than over. 

Amelins laid down his knife and fork. “ Look hero ! ” 
he said; “ this sort of thing is not in my way'. If you 
can’t make a clean breast of it, lot’s talk of something else. 
I’m very much afraid,” he went on, with his customary 
abscnco of all concealment, “ you’re not tho harmless sort 
of girl 1 once took you for. What do you moan by ‘ what 
passed between Mrs. Farnaby and mo ’ ? ” 

Phoebe put her handkerchief to her eyes. “ It’s very 
hard to spoak to mo so harshly,”she said, “whenI’m sorry 
for what I’ve done, and am only anxious to prevent harm 
coming of it.” 

“ Wlwt have you done?” cried honest Amelius, weaiy 
of the woman’s inveterately indirect w-ay of explaining 
herself to him. 

Th-e flash of his quick temper in his oyes, as he put 
that straightforward question, roused a responsive temper 
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in PliojLe ■whicli stnng her into epcahing openly at last. 
She told Amelins what she had heard in tho kitchen as 
plainly as she had told it to Jervy—with this one diflbr- 
cnco, that sho spoke without insolence when she referred 
to Mrs. Pamahy. 

Listening in silence until she had done, Amelius started 
to his feet, and opening the cabinet, took IVom it Mrs. 
Farnaby’s letter, lie read the letter, keeping his back 
towards Phoebe—wailed a moment thinking—and suddenly 
turned on the woman with a look that made her shrink in 
her chair. “ You wretch! ” ho said; “ you detestable 
wretch! ” 

In the toiTor of tho moment, Pluebe attcm 2 itcd to loave 
tho jdom. Amelius stoi)j)ed her instanlly. “Sit do'.'n 
again,” he said; “I moan to have tho rvholo truth out (jf 
you now.” 

Phoebe recovered hor courage. “ You have had the, 
whole truth, sir; I could tell you no more if I was on my 
death-bed.” 

Amelius refused to believe her. “'Jliere is a vile 
consjiiracy against Mrs. Farnahy,” ho said. “ Do you 
moan to tell me you are not in it? ” 

“So help me Uod, sir, I never oven heard of it till 
ycisterday! ” 

Tho tone in which sho sjmko shook tho conviction of 
Amelius; tho indescribable ring of trulh was in it. 

“ There aiO two ^Hsople who are cruelly deluding and 
]iluiideriiig tills poor lady,” ho went on. “ Who are 
they ? ” 

“I told you, if you ronieiuber, that 1 couldn’t mention 
names, sir.” 

Amelius looked again at tho letter. After what he 
had hoard, there was no difficulty in idoutifj'ing the 
invisible “ young man,” alluded to by Mrs. Farnaby, with 
the unnamed “person” in whom Phenbo was iutercstod. 
who was ho ? As tho question passed through his mind, 
Amelius remembered tho vagabond whom ho had recog¬ 
nized with Phoebe in the street. There was no doubt 
of it now—tho man who was directing the consiiiracy in 
the dark was Jervy! Amelius would unquestionably 
have been rash enough to reveal this discovery, if Phoebe 
had not stopped him. His renewed reference to Mrs. 
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Farnaliy’ii loiter and liis smldon silciico after looking at 
it ronsocl llio woiiian’s suspicions. “ If j’ou’ro planning to 
got my friend into trouble,” she burst out, “ not another 
>vord shall pass my lips! ” 

Even Amelius profited by the wai’ning which that 
threat unintentionally convoyed to him. 

“ Keep your own secrets,” lie said; “ I only want to 
spare Mrs. Farnaby a dreadful disappointment. But 1 
must know what I am talking about when I go to her. 
Can’t you tell mo how you found out this abominable 
swindle ? ” 

rhoobo was perfectly willing to tell him. Tntoiprcting 
her long involved nan-ativo into plain English, with the 
names added, those were the facts related :—Mrs. Sowler, 
bearing in mind some talk which had passed between them 
on the occasion of a supijcr, had called at I’hosbo's lodgings 
on the previous day, and had tried to ouirap her into 
communicating what she knew of Mrs. Farnaby’s scerols. 
The trap failing, Mrs. Sowdor had tried bribery next; had 
promised I’licebo a large sum of money, to bo equally 
divided bolvvcon them, if sho would only speak; had 
declared that Jervy was perfectly ciipablo of breaking his 
promise of mariiago, .and “leaving them both in tho lurch, 
if ho once got the money into his own pocket; ” and had 
thus informed Phoebe th,at tho conspiracy, which she 
supposed to h.ave been abandoned, was really in full 
progress, without her knowledge. Sho had tcnqmrized 
with Mrs. Sowler, being al'raid to set such a person openly 
at defiance; and had hurried away at once, to have an 
explanation with Jervy. lie w'as reported to be “not at 
homo.” Her fruitless visit to Eegina had followed—and 
there, so far as facts were concerned, was an end of tho story. 

Amelius asked her no questions, and spoke as briefly as 
po.ssiblo when sho had done. “ I will go to Mrs. Farnaby 
this morning,” was all he said. 

“ Would you please lot mo hear how it ends ? ” Phoobo 
asked. 

Amelius pushed his pocket-book and pencil across tho 
table to her, pointing to a blank leaf on which sho could 
write her address. While she was thus employed, tho 
attentive Toff came in, and (with his eye on Phoebe) 
whispered in his master’s ear. He had heard Sally moving 
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about. Would it bo nim-o oonvoniont, under the circTiui- 
stances, if she liad her breakfa.st in her own room ? Tofifa 
astonishment was a sight to see when Amelins answered, 
“ Certainly not. Lot her breakfast here.” 

rhoobo rose to go. Her parting words revealed the 
double-sided nature that was in her ; the good and evil in 
perpetual eouflict which should bo uppermost. 

“ Please don’t mention me, sir, to Mrs, Farnaby,” sho 
said. “ I don’t forgive her for what she’s done to me; I 
don’t say I won’t bo oven with her yet. But not in tha3 
way! I won’t have her death laid at my door. Oh, but 
1 know her tom 2 ior—and I say it’s as likely as not to kill 
her or drive her mad, if sho isn’t warned about it in time. 
Never mind her losing her money. If it’s lost, it’s lost, 
and she’s got jdenty more. Sho may bo robbed a dozen 
times over for all I care. But don’t let her set her heart 
on seeing her child, and then find it’s all a swindle. I 
halo her; but I can’t, anil won’t, let that go on. Good 
moniiug, sir.” 

Amelius was relieved by her departure. For a minute 
or two, ho sat .absently stirring his coffee, and considering 
how ho might most safely perform the temblo duly of 
l)uttiug Ml'S. Farnaby on her guixrd. 'J'olf interrupted his 
meditations by i>repariug the table for Sally’s breakfast; 
and, almost at the same moment, Sally herself, fresh and 
rosy, opened her door a little way, and looked in. 

“You liavo had a tine long sleeii,” said Amelius. 
“ Have you quite got over your walk yo.stcrday ? ” 

“ Oh ye.'^,” sho auswered gaily; “ I only feel my long 
walk now in my feet. It hurts me to put my boots on. 
Can jmu lend me a pair of slippers?” 

“A ])air of my sH[)pers? Why, Sally, j'ou would be 
lo.sl in them ! What’s the matter with your feet?” 

“ They’re both sore. And I think one of them has got 
a blister iin it.” 

“ Como in, and let’s have a look at it ? ” 

Sho came limiiing in, with her feet bare. “Don’t scold 
me,” she pleaded. “ I couldn’t jmt my stockings on again, 
without washing them; and they’re not dry yet.” 

“ I’ll get you new stockings and slippers,” said Amelius. 
“ Which is the foot with the blister ? ” 

“ The left foot,” she answered, jiointing to it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

*•* Let me see the Wister,” said Amoliiis. 

Sally looted longingly at tlio fire. 

“ May 1 •warm my feet firat ? ” slic askod: “ they are so 
cold.” 

In tlioso words slio innocently dofoiTcd the discovery 
which, if it had been made at the moment, might hav« 
altered the whole after-conrsc of events. Amelins only 
thought now of preventing her from catching cold. Ho 
sent Toff for a pair of the warmest soots that he possessed, 
and asked if ho should put them on for her. Sho smiled, 
and shook her head, and put them on fur horself. 

When they had done laughing at tho absurd appoaranco 
of tho little feet in tho largo socks, they only drifted 
farther and farther away from tho subject of the blistoicd 
foot. Sally remembered the tcrrildo matron, and asked if 
anything had been heard of her that morning. Poiug told 
that Mrs. Payson had written, and that tho doors of the 
institution wore closed to her, sho recovered her spiiits, 
and began to wonder whether tho offended authorities 
would lot her have her clothes. Toff offered to go and 
make the inquiry, later in tho day; suggesting tho purchase 
of slippers and stockings, in the mean time, while Sally 
was having hor breakfast. Amelius approved of the sug¬ 
gestion ; and 'J'off sot off on his onand, with ono of Sally’s 
boots for a pattern. 

Tho morning had, by that time, advanced to ten 
o’clock. 

Amelius stood before tho fire talking, while Sally had 
her breakfast. Having first explained the reasons which 
made it impossible that she should live at tho cottage in 
the capacity of his servant, ho astonished hor by announcing 
that he meant to undertake the suporintondcnce of her 
education himself. They were to be master and pupil, 
while the lessons were in progress; and brother and sister 
at other times—and they were to seo how they got on 
together, on this plan, without indulging in any needless 
anxiety about tho future. Amelius believed with perfect^ 
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Bincerity that ho had hit on tho only sensible arrangement, 
nnder the circumstances; and Sally cried joyously, “ Oh, 
how good you are to me; the happy life has come at last! ”, 

At tho hour when those words passed ihe daughter’s 
lips, the discovery of the conspiracy burst upon the mother 
in all its baseness and in all its horror. 

Tho suspicion of her infamous employer, whieh had 
induced Mrs. Sowler to attempt to intrude herself into 
riioobo’s confidence, led her to mate a visit of investigation 
at Jervy’s lodgings later in the day. Informed, as rhoebo 
had been informed, that he was not at home, she called 
again some hours afterwards. By that time, the landlord 
had discovered that Jervy’s luggage had been secretly 
conveyed anmy, and that his tenant had loft him, in debt 
for rent of tho two best rooms in the house. 

No longer in any doubt of what had happened, Mrs, 
Sowler employed tho remaining hours of tho evening in 
maliing inquiries after the missing man. Not a trace of 
him had been discovered up to eight o’clock on the nc.xt 
morning. 

Shortly after nine o’clock—that is to say, tow'ards tho 
hour at which rhoebo paid her visit to Amelins—Mrs. 
Sowler, resolute to know the worst, made her appearance 
at the apartments occupied by Mrs. Farnaby. 

“ I wish to speak to you,” sho began abruptly, “ about 
that young man wo both know of. Have yon seen any¬ 
thing of him lately ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby, steadily on hor guard, deferred answering 
the question. “ Why do you w'aut to know ? ” she said. 

Tho reply was instantly ready. “Because I have 
reason to believe ho has bolted, with your money in his 
pocket.” 

“He has done nothing of the sort,” Mrs. Farnaby 
rejoined. 

“Has he got your money?” Mrs. Sender persisted. 
“Toll mo tho truth—^and rU do tho same by you. He 
has cheated me. If j’ou’ro cheated, too, it’s your own 
interest to lose no time in finding him. Tho police may 
catch him yet. Hob ho got your money ? ” 

Tho w'onian was in earnest—in toiTiblo earnest—her 
eyes and her voice both boro witness to it. Sho stood 
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there, the living im 2 )ersonation of those doubts and fears 
whieh Mrs. Fai-naby had confessed, in writing to Amelins. 
Her position, at that moment, was essentially a position 
of command. Mrs. Farnaby felt it in spite of herself. She 
acknowledged that Jciwy had got the money. 

“ Did you send it to him, or give it to him ? ” Mrs. 
Sowlor asked. 

“ I gave it to him.” 

“When?” ■ 

“ Yesterday evening.” 

Mrs. Sowler clenched her fists, and shook them in 
impotent rage. “ He’s the biggest scoundrel living,” sho 
exclaimed furiously; “ and you’re the biggest fool! Put 
on your bonnet and come to the police. If you get your 
money back again before he’s sjjout it all, don’t forget it 
was through mo.” 

The audacity of the woman’s language roused Mrs. 
Farnaby. She pointed to the door. “ You are an insolent 
creature," she said; “ I have nothing more to do with 
you.” 

“ You have nothing more to do \vith mo ? ” Mrs. Sowlor 
repeated. “You and tho young man have settled it all 
between you, I supimsc.” She laughed scornfully. “I 
dare say now you cxjiect to see him again ? ” 

Mrs. Farnaby' was irritated into answering this. “ I 
expect to see him this morning,” sho said, “at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ And tho lost young lady with him ? ” 

“ Say nothing about my lost daughter! I won’t even 
hear you speak of her.” 

Mrs. Sowler sat down. “Look at your watch,” sho 
said. “ It must bo nigh on ton o’clock by this time. You’ll 
make a disturbance in tho house if you try to turn mo out. 
1 mean to wait here till ten o’clock.” 

On the point of answering angiily, Mrs. Faniaby 
restrained herself. “You are trying to force a <juarrel on 
mo,” she said; “ you shan’t spoil tho haiiinest morning of 
my life. Wait here by yourself.” 

She opened the door that led into her bedchamber, and 
shut herself in. Perfectly impenetrable to any ropulso 
that could be offered to her, Mrs. Sowler looked at the 
closed door with a sardonic smile, and waited. 
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TIio clock in the hall stmek ten. Mrs. Farnahy 
relumed again to the sitting-room, walked straight to the 
wndow, and looked out. 

“Any signs of him? ” said Mrs. Sowlcr. 

There were no signs of him. Mrs. Farnahy drew a 
chair to tho window, and sat down. Her hands turned icy 
cold. Sho still looked out into tho street. 

“I’m going to guess what’s happened,” Mrs. Sowler 
rosuwed. “I’m a sociahlo creature, you know, and I 
must talk .ahont something. About the money, now ? Has 
the young man had his travelling expenses of you ? To 
go to foreign ])arts, and bring your girl back with him, 
ell ? I expect that’s how it was. You see, I know him 
so well. And what haiiponed, if you please, yesterday 
evening ? Did ho tell you he’d brought her back, and got 
her at hi.s own place ? And did ho say ho wouldn’t let 
you see her till you paid him his reward as well as his 
travelling expenses ? And did you forget my warning to 
yon not to tru.st him ? I’m a good one at guessing when 
I try. I see you think so yourself. Any signs of him 
yet?” 

Mrs. Farn.aby hxikcd round from the window. Her 
manner was completely changed ; she was nervously civil 
to tho wretch who was torturing her. “I beg your 
pardon, ma’am, if I have offended you,” she said faintly. 
“I am a little up.sot—I am so anxious about my poor 
child. I’crliaps j’ou are a mother yourself? You oughtn’t 
to frighten mo; you ought to feel forme.” She paused, 
and put her hand to hor head. “Ho told me yesterday 
evening,” sho went on slowly and vacantly, “that my 
poor darling was at his lodgings; ho said she was so worn 
out Avith the long journey from abroad, that sho must 
have a night’s rest before she could come to mo. I asked 
him to tell mo Avhero ho liA'ed, and let mo go to her. Ho 
said sho was asleep and must not bo disturbed. I promised 
to go in on tijitoe, and only'look at hor; 1 offered him 
moio money, doxiblo the money, to tell mo where sho avus. 
Ho was A'ory hard on mo. Ho only said, Avait till ton 
to-morrow morning—and wished me good night. I ran 
out to follow him, and fell on the stairs, and hurt myself. 
The people of the house were very kind to md.” Sho 
turned her head back towards the window, and looked out 
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into the street again. “ I must ho patient,” she said; 

“ he’s only a little late.” 

Mrs. Sowler rose, and tapped her smartly on the 
shoulder. “ Lies! ” she hurst out. “ Ho ltnow.s no more 
where your daughter is than I do—and he’s off with your 
money! ” 

The woman’s hateful toueh struck out a s]).'irk of the 
old fire in Mrs. Faniaby. Her natural force of character 
asserted itself once more. “ You lie! ” she rejoined. 
“ Leave the room! ” 

Tho door was opened, while she spoke. A respectahlo 
woman-servant came in Avilli a letter. Mrs. Farnahy took 
it mechanically, and looked at tho iiddress. Jervy’.'-- fm’gned 
handwriting was familiar to her. In the instant when she 
recognized it, the life seemed to go out of her like an 
extinguished light. She stood pale and still and silent, 
with the unopened letter in her hand. 

Watching her with malicious curiosity, Mrs. Howler 
coolly po8ses.scd herself of tho letter, looked at it, and 
recognized tho writing in her turn. “ Hloj)! ” she erioil, 
ns the servant was on the point of going out. “ Tlicr-e’s 
no stamp on this letter. Was it hrought by hand? Is 
tho messenger w.aitiug? ” 

Tho respectable servant showed her opinion of Mrs. 
Sowler plainly in her face. She replied as l)ricfly and as 
ungraciously as possible:—“ N(>.” 

“ Man or woman ? ” w’as the next ciuestion. 

“Am I to answ'or tins person, ma’am?” said tho 
servant, looking at Mrs. Farnaliy. 

“Answer me instantly,” Mrs. Sowler interpo.s<'d--“ in 
Mrs. Famaby’s own interests. Don't yon see she can't 
spoak to you hci-sclf ? ” 

“ Well, then,” said tho servant, “ it was a man.” 

“ A man with a squint ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Wlrich way did ho go ? ” 

“ Towards the square.” 

Mrs. Sowler tossed the letter on the table, and hurried 
out of tho room. The servant approached Mrs. Fanrabj'. 
“ You haven’t opened your letter yet, ma’am,” she said. 

“ No,” said Mrs. Farnaby, vacantly, “ I haven’t opened 
it yet.” 
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“ I’m afraid it’a bad nows, ma’am ? ” 

“ Yes. I tbink it’s bad new.s.” 

“Is thoi'o anything I can do for j’on ? ’’ 

“No, thank you. Yes; one thing. Open my letter 
for me, please.” 

It was a strange request to make. The serraut 
wondered, and obeyed. She was a kind-hearted woman; 
she realljr felt for the poor lady. But the familiar house¬ 
hold devil, whoso name is Curiosity, and whose oppor- 
tnuilies are innumerable, proni])ied her nest words when 
she had taken the letter out of the envelope:—“ Shall I 
lead it to you, ma’am?” 

“No. But it down on the table, I’ll ring 

when I want you.” 

The Jiioihcr was alone—alone, with her death-warrant 
waiting for her on the table. 

'I’lio clock downstairs struck the half-hour after ten. 
She moved, for the first time since she had received the 
letter. Once more she went to the window, and looked 
out. It was only for a moment. Sho turned away again, 
with a sudden contempt for herself. “What a fool I 
am I ” sho said—and took np the open letter. 

She looked at it, and put it down again. “Why 
should I read it,” sho asked herself, “ when 1 know' what 
is in it, without reading?” 

Some fiT.mod woodcuts from the illustrated newsjiapcrs 
were hung on the walls. One of them represented a scene 
of rescue from shipwreck. A mother embracing bor 
daughter, saved by the lifeboat, was among the foreground 
groups. The 2 )rint was entitled, “The Idcrcy of Provi¬ 
dence.” Mrs. Famaby looked at it with a moment’s 
steady attention. “Providence has its favourites,” she 
said; “ I am not one of them.” 

After thinking a little, she went into her hcdioom, and 
U»ok two papers out of her dressing-case. They were 
medical prescriptions. 

She turned next to tho ohimnoy-incce. Two medicino- 
hottlcB wore idaccd on it. Sho took one of their down—a 
hottlo of the ordinary size, known among chemists as 
a six-ounce bottle. It contained a colourless liquid. Tlio 
label stated the dose to be “two toble-spoonfuls,” and 
bore, as usual, a number corrcsjionding with a number 
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placed on llio proscription. Slio took np tlio proscription. 
It was a mixtnro of lii-carbonato of soda and prussic acid, 
intended for llio relief of indigoslion. She looked at tbo 
date, and was at once reminded of one of the very rare 
i>coasiuns on which she had required the services of a 
medical man. There had been a serious accident at a 
dinner-party, given by some friends, She had eaten 
sparingly of a certain dish, from which some of the other 
guests had suffered severely. It ■was discovered that the 
food had been cooked in an old cojiper saucepan. In her 
case, the trifling result had been a disturbance of digestion, 
and nothing more. The doctor liad prescribed accordingly'. 
She had taken hut one dose: with her healthy constitution 
she despised physic. The remainder of the mixture w'as 
still in the bottle. 

She considered again with herself—then went buck to 
the chimney-})ieco, and took do-mi the second bottle. 

It contained a colourless liquid also; but it 'uas only 
half the size of the first bottle, and not a drop had been 
taken. She waited, observing the difference l)etweeu the 
two Ixdtles with extraordinai'y attention. In tliis case, 
also, the prescription W’as in. her ])ossession—but it was 
not the original. A line at the top stated that it was a 
copy made by the chemist, at the request of a customi'r. 
It boro the date of more than throe years since. A morsel 
of pajier was pinned to the jirescription, containing some 
lines in a woman’s handwriting:—“ With your enviable 
health and strength, my dear, I should have thought you 
were the last person in the world to ■want a tonic. lioAv- 
cver, hero is niy prcscrii)ti(.>n, if you must liavo it. lie 
very careful to take the right dose, because there’s poison 
in it.” The iirescription contained three ingredients, 
strychnine, quinine, .and nitro-hydroelilorio acid ; and the 
dose W’as fifteen drops in water. Mrs. Furnaby lit a match, 
and burnt the lincss of her friend’s writing. “ As long ago 
as that,” slie reflected, waUdiing the destruction of the 
])ai>or, “I thought of killing myself. Why didn’t I 
do it?” 

The paper having been destroyed, she put back the 
prescription for indigestion in her dressing-case; hesitated 
for a inomont; and opened the bedroom window. It looked 
into a lonely little courtyard. She threw the dangerous 
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Confonts of llio second and smaller bottle out into tho yard 
—and then put it back empty on tho chimney-piocc. 
After auotbor moment of hesitation, she returned to tho 
siltiug-room, with tho bottle of mixture, and tho copied 
prescription for the tonic strychnine drops, in her hand. 

She put tho bottle on tho table, and advanced to tho 
fireplace to ring tho bell. 'Warm as tho room was, sho 
began to shiver. Did tho eager life in her feel tho fatal 
purpose that sho was meditating, and shrink from it? 
Instead of ringing tho bell, sho bent over the fire, trying 
to warm herself. 

“ Other women would get relief in crying,” she thought. 
“ I wish I was like other women! ” 

Tho whole sad truth about herself was in that 
melancholy aspiration. No relief in tears, no merciful 
oblivion in a fainting-fit, for her. 'i'ho terrible strength 
of tho vital organization in this woman knew no yielding 
to the unutterable misery that wrung her to tho soul. It 
roused its glorious forces to resist: it held her in a stony 
(juiot, with a grip of iron. 

She turned aw,ay from tho fire Avoudoring at herself. 
“What baseness is there in me that fears death ? What 
have I got to live for iu<w ? ” The open letter on the table 
caught her eye. “ This will do it! ” she said —and snatched 
it uj), and road it at last. 

“ Tho least 1 can do for yon is to act like a gentleman, 
and spare you unnecessary suspense. You avill not see mo 
this morning at ten, for tho simple reason that I really 
don't kmnv, and never did know, where to find your 
ilaughtcr. I wish I Avas rich enough to return the money. 
Not being able to do that, I will giA'o you a Avord of advice 
instead. Tho next time you confide any secrets of yours 
to Mr. Goldenhoart, take better care that no third person 
hears you.” 

Sho road those ati’ocious lines, without any visible 
disturbance of tho drcailful composuro that possessed her. 
Her mind made no efl'ort to discover the person who had 
listoucd and betrayed her. To all ordinary curiosities, to 
all ordinary emotions, sho Avas morally dead already. 

Tho ono thought in her was a thought that might 
haA'e occurred to a man. “ If 1 only had my hands on his 
throat, how I could wring the life out of him 1 As it 
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is-” Instead of pursuing tlio reflection, slio threw tho 

letter into the fire, and rang the bell. 

“ Take this at once to the nearest chemist’s,” she said, 
giving the strychnine proscription to the servant; “ and 
wait, please, and bring it back with you.” 

She opened her desk, when she was alone, and tore up 
the letters and papers in it. This done, she took her })en, 
and wrote a letter. It was addressed to Amelins. 

When the servant entered the room again, bringing 
with her the proscripliou made up, the clock downstairs 
struck cloven. 


GIIArTER VI. 

Toff roturuod to the cottage, with the slippers and the 
stockings. 

“What a time you have boon gone !” said Amelins. 

“ It is not my fault, sir,” Toff exidaiuod. “ 'I’lio 
stockings I obtained without difficulty. ]3ut the noavest 
shoe-shop in this noighbonrhood sold only coarse manii- 
iauturcs, and all too largo. 1 had to go to my Avife, and 
get her to take mo to the right place. See! ” ho 
exclaimed, producing a pair of quilted silk slip))ors with 
blue rosettes, “ here is a design, that is really worthy of 
pretty foot. Try them on. Miss.” 

Sally’s eyes sparkled at the sight of the slippers. She 
rose at once, and limped aAvay to her room. Amelins, 
observing that she still walked in pain, (failed her back. 
“ I had forgotten the blister,” ho said. “ Before you put 
on the now stockings, Sally, let mo see your foot.” IIo 
turned to Toff. “ You’re always ready Avith everything,” 
ho wont on; “I wonder whether you have got a needle 
and a bit of worsted thread ‘i ” 

The old Frenchman answered Avith an air of respectful 
reproach. “ Knowing mo, sir, as you do,” ho said, “ could 
you doubt for a moment that I mend my own clothes and 
dam my own stockings ? ” He Avithdrew to his bedroom 
below, and returned with a leather roll. “ When you are 
ready, sir?” ho said, opening the roll at the table, and 
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threading tlio needle, %vhile Sally removed the sock from 
her loft foot. 

She took a chair near the ■window, at the suggestion of 
Amelins. Ho knelt down so as to raise her foot to his 
knee. “Turn a little more towards the light,” ho said, 
lie took the foot in his hand, lifted it, looked at it—and 
suddenly lot it drop hack on the floor. 

A cry of alarm from Sally instantly brought Toff to the 
window. “ Oh, look! ” she cried; “ he’s iE! ” Toff lifted 
Amelins to a chair. “For God’s sake, sir,” cried the 
tornfied old man, “what’s the matter?” Amelins had 
turned to the strange ashy paleness wliich is only seen in 
men of his florid oomiilexion, overwhelnietl by sudden 
emotion. lie stammered when ho tried to speak. “Fetch 
the brandy 1 ” said Toft', pointing to the liqueur-case on 
tho sideboard. Sally brought it at once; the strong 
stimulant steadied Amclius. 

“ I’m Sony to have frightened you,” ho said faintly. 
“ Sally 1—Dear, dear littlo Sally, go in, and get your 
things on directly. You must oomo out "^vith mo; I’ll toll 
you why afterwards. My God! why didn’t I find this 
out bofoi'c?” Ho noticed Toff, wondering and trembling. 
“Good old fellow! don’t alarm yourself—^j’ou shall know 
about it, too. Go! run ! get the first cab you can find! ” 

Left alone for a few minutes, ho liad time to cc.mposo 
himself. He did his host to take advantage of tho time; 
ho tried to prepare his mind for tho coming interview 
willi Mrs. Faniaby. “ I must bo careful td' what Ido,” 
he thought, conscious of tho overwhelming effect of the 
discovery on himself; “she doesn’t expect me to bring her 
daughter to her.” 

Sally returned to him, ready to go out. She seemed to 
bo afraid of him, when ho ajqiroachcd her, and took her 
hand. “Have 1 done anything wrong?” she asked, in 
her childish way. “Are you going to take me to some 
other Home?” Tho tone and Iv'ok ■with which she put 
tho question burst through tho restraints ■which Araelius 
had imposed on himself' for her sake. “ My dear child 1 ” 
ho said, “ can yon boar a great surprise ? I’m dying to 
tell you the truth—and I hardly dare do it.” He took 
her in his arms. She trembled piteously. Instead of 
answering him, she reiterated her question, “Are you 
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going lo take mo to eoino otlior ITouio ? ” IIo could onduro 
it no longer. _ “ This is the happiest day of your life, 
Sally!” ho cried; “I am going to take you to your 
mother.” 

He hold her close to him, and looked at her in divad of 
having spoken too plainly. 

She slowly lifted her cyos to him in vaftant fear and 
surprise; she hurst into no expression of delight; no over¬ 
whelming emotion made her sink fainting in his arms. 
The sacred iissoeiations wliich gather round the mere name 
of Mother 'were associations unknown to her ; tho man who 
held her to him so tenderly, tho hero w-ho had jiitiod and 
saved her, was father and mother Imth to her simple mind. 
She dropped her head on his breast; lier faltering voicio 
told him that she was crying. “ Will my mother take mo 
away from you ? ” she asked. “ Oh, do promise to bring 
mo back ndth you to tho cottage I ” 

For tho moment, and tho. moment only, Amelins was 
disappointed in her. 'l^ie generous sympathies in his 
nature guided him unerringly to tho truer view. lie re¬ 
membered what her life had been. Inexpressible pity for 
her filled his heart. “ Oh, my jxxir Sally, tho time is 
coming when you will not think as yon think now I I 
will do nothing to distress you. Yon mustn’t cry—yon 
must be happy, and loving and true to your mother.” She 
dried her eyes. “ I’ll do an 3 'thing 3^11 tell me,” she said, 
“ as long as you bring me back with 3 'ou.” 

Amelius sighed, and said m> more. Ho took her out 
with him gravely and silently, when the cab was' an¬ 
nounced to bo rcad 3 '. “ Double your fare,” ho said, when 
ho gave the driver his instructions, “ if 3 'on get there in a 
quarter of an hour.” It wanted twenty-five minutes to 
twelve when tho cab left tho cottage. 

At that moment, tho contrast of fooling between tho 
two could hardly have been moio strongly marked. In 

B )ortion as Amelius became more and more agitated so 
y recovered tho composure and confidence that she had 
lost. The first question she put to him related, not to her 
mother, but to his strange behaviour when ho had knelt 
down to look at her foot, lie answered, explaining to her 
briefl 3 ^ and plainly what his conduct meant. The descrip¬ 
tion of what had passed between her mother and Amelius 
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interested and yet perplexed her. “ How can she bo so 
fond of mo, without knowing anything ahont mo for all 
those years ? ” she asked. “ Is my mother a lady ? Don’t 
tell her whore you found mo; she might bo ashamed of 
mo.” Sho paused, and looked at Amelins anxiou 8 l 3 ^ 
“Arc you vexed about something? May I take hold of 
3 'our hand ? ” Amclius gave her his hand; and Sally was 
satishod. 

As the cab drew up at the house, the door was opened 
from within. A gentleman, dressed in black, hurriedly 
came out ; looked at Amolius; and s^ioko to him us 1)0 
stej)iK!d from the cab to the pavement. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. May 1 ask if you are any 
relative of the lady who lives in this house ? ” 

“No relative,” Amelins answered. “Only a friend, 
who brings good news to her.” 

Tlio stranger’s grave face suddenly became compas¬ 
sionate as well as grave. “ I must speak with you before 
you go upstairs,” ho said, lowering his voice as he looked 
at Hall 3 % still sealed in the cab. “You will perhaps 
excuse the liberty I am taking, when I tell j’ou that I am 
a medical man. Come into the hall for a moment—and 
don’t bring the young lady with you.” 

Amclius told Sally to wait in the cab. Sho saw his 
altered looks, and entreated him not to Ictavo her. Ho 
promised to keep the house-door open so that she could see 
him while he was away from her, and hastened into the 
hall. 

“ I am sorry to say I have bad, very bad, nows for 
yon,” the doctor began. “ Time is of serious importance 
—I must S 2 ieak plainly. You have heard of mistakes 
made by taking the wrong bottle of medicine ? The poor 
lady upstairs is, I fear, in a dying state, from an accident 
of that sort. Try to compose yourself. You may really 
bo of use to me, if you arc firm enough to take my place 
while I am away.” 

Amelins steadied himself instantly. “ What I can do, 
I mill do,” he answered. 

The doctor looked at him. “ I bcHove you,” he said. 
“ Now listen. In this oat-e, a dose limited to fifteen drops 
has been confounded with a dose of two tablespoensful; 
and the drug taken by mistake is strychnine. One grain 

I 
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of the poison has been known to prove fatal—she has 
taken threa The convulsion fits have begun. Ant^otes 
are out of the question—tho poor creature can swallow 
nothing. I have heard of opium as a possible moans of 
relief; and I am going to get tho instrument for injecting 
it imder the skin. Not that I have much belief jjj the 
remedy; but I must try something. Have you courage 
enough to hold her, if another of tho convulsions <3bmes on 
in my absence ? ” 

“ Will it relieve her, if I hold her ? ” Amclius asked. 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then I promise to do it.” 

“ Mind! j'ou must do it thoroughly. There are only 
two women upstairs; both perfectly useless in this 
emergency. If she shrieks to you to bo held, exert your 
strength—take her with a firm grasp. If you only touch 
her (I can’t explain it, but it is so), you will make matters 
worse.” 

Tho servant ran downstairs, while ho was speaking. 
“ Don’t leave us, sir—I’m afraid it’s coming on again.” 

“ This gentleman will help you, while I am away,” 
said tho doctor. “ One word more,” ho went on, address¬ 
ing Amolius. “ In tho intei-vals between tho fits, she is 
perfectly conscious; able to listen, and even to speak. If 
she has any last wishes to communicate, make good use of 
tho time. She may die of exhaustion, at any moment. I 
will bo back directly.” 

lie hurried to tho door. 

“ Take my cab,” said Amclius, “ and save time.” 

“ But tho young lady-” 

“ Leave her to mo.” lie opened the cab-door, and gave 
his hand to Sally. It was done in a moment. The doctor 
drove off. 

Amelins saw the servant waiting for them in the hall. 
Ho spoke to Sally, telling hor, considerately and gently, 
what he had heard, before he took hor into the house. “ I 
had such good hope for you,” ho said; “ and it has como to 
this dreadful end! Have you courage to go through witlr 
it, if I take you to hor bedside? You will bo ^ad one 
day, my dear, to remember that you cheered your mother’s 
last m'uments on earth.” 

Sally put her hand in his. “ I will go anywhere,” she 
said softly, “ with You.” 
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Amolius led her into the house. The servant, in pity 
fur lier youth, ventured on a word of remonstrance. “ Oh, 
sir, you’re not going to lot the poor young lady see that 
dreadful sight upstairs! ” 

“ You moan well,” Amelins answered; “and I thank 
you. If you know what I know, you would take her up¬ 
stairs, too. Show the way.” 

Sally looked at him in silent awe as they followed the 
servant together. Ho was injt like the same man. Ilis 
brows were knit; his lips wore fast set; he held the girl’s 
hand in a grip that hurt her. The latent strength of will 
in him—that reserved resolution, so finely and firmly en¬ 
twined in tho natures of sensitively organized men—was 
rousing itself to meet tho coming trial. Tho doctor would 
have doubly' believed in him, if tljo doctor had scon him at 
that moment. 

They reached tho first-floor lauding. 

Before tho servant could open the drawing-room door, 
a shriek rang frightfully through tho silence of the house. 
Tho servant drew back, and crouched ti-orabliug on tho 
upper stairs. At tho same moment, the door was flung 
open, and another woman ran out, wild with terror. “I 
ea.i’t bear it! ” slie cried, and nishcd up tho staira, blind 
to tho presonoo of strangers in tho panic that possessed 
her. Amolius entered tho drawing-room, with his arm 
round Sally, holding her up. As ho placed her in a chair, 
tho dreadful ciy was renewed. Ho only' waited to rouse 
and encourage her by a word and a look—and ran into tho 
bociroom. 

For an instant, and an instant only, ho stood hoiTor- 
rtruck in tho presence of the iwisonod woman. 

Tho fell action of tho strychnine wrang every' muscle 
in her with tho torture of convulsion. Her hands were 
fast clenched; her head was bent back: her body, rigid as 
a bar of iron, was arched upw'ards from tho bed, resting 
on tho two extremities of tho head and tho heels: tho 
staring eyes, tho dusky face, the twisted lips, the clenched 
teeth, were frightful to soe. Ho faced it. After tho one 
instant of hesitation, he faced it. 

Before sho could cry put again, his hands w'oro on her. 
Tho w’lMo exertion of his strength was barely onoggh to 
keep the frenzied throbs of the convulsion, as it reached 
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its climax, from throwing her off tho Ixjd. Throngb tlie 
worst of it, lie "was still equal to tho tnist that had been 
placed in him, still faithful to the work of mercy. Little 
by littla, he felt the lessening resistance of the rigid body, 
as tho paroxysm begun to subside. He saw the ghastly 
stare die out of her eyes, and the twisted lips relax from 
their dreadful grin. * Tho tortured body sank, and rested; 
tho perspimtion broke out on her face; her languid hands 
fell gently over on the bed. For a while, the heavy eye¬ 
lids closed—^then opened again feebly. She looked at him. 
“ Do you know mo ? ” he asked, bending over her. And 
she answered in a faint whisper, “ Amelins! ” 

He knelt down by her, and kissed her hand. “ Can 
you listen, if I tell you something?” 

She breathed heavily; her bosom heaved under tho 
suffocating oppression that weighed upon it. As ho took 
her in his arms to raise her in the bed, Sally’s voice 
reached him, in low imploring tones, from tho next room. 
“Oh, let me come to youl I’m so frightened bore by 
myself.” 

He waited, before he told her to come in, looking for a 
moment at the face that was resting on his breast. A 
gray shadow was stealing over it; a cold and clammy 
moisture struck a chill through him as ho put his hand on 
her forehead. He turned towards the next room. 'The 
girl had ventured as far as the door; he beckoned to her. 
She came in timidly, and stood by him, and looked at her 
mother. Amelius signed to her to take his phace. “ Put 
your arms round her,” ho whisiwred. “ Oh, Sally, toll her 
who you are in a kiss! ” Tho girl’s tears fell fast as she 
pressed her lips on her mother’s cheek. The dying woman 
looked at her, with a glance of helpless inquiry—then 
looked at Amelins. The doubt in her eyes was too 
dreadful to be endured. Arranging tho pillows, so that 
she could keep her raised position in tho bod, ho signed to 
Sally to approach him, and removed the slipper from her 
left foot. As he took it off, he looked again at tho bed— 
looked and shuddered. In a moment more, it might bo 
too late. With his knife he ripped up tho stocking, anu, 
lifting.her on tho bed, put her bare foot on her mother’s 
lap. “ Your child I your child 1 ” he cried; “ I’ve found 
your own darling I For God’s sake, rouse yourself I 
Look!" 
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She heard him. She lifted her fechly declining head. 
She looked. She knew. 

For one awful moment, the sinking vital forces rallied, 
and hurled back the hold of Death, ller e^s shono 
radiant with the divine light of maternal love; an exulting 
cry of rapture burst from her. Slowly, very slowly, she 
bent forward, until her face rested on her daughter’s foot. 
With a faint sigh of ecstasy she kissed it. The moments 
passed—and the bent head was raised no more. The last 
beat of the heart was a beat of joy. 
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BOOK THE EIGIITJI. 


DAME NATURE DECIDES. 


CHArTER I. 

TitK day wliiL-h Iiad united the mother and daughter, only 
to part them again in this world for ever, had advanced 
to evening. 

Amelius and Sally were together again in the cottage, 
sitting hy the library fire. Tiio silence in the room was 
uninterrupted. On the open desk, near Amclius, lay the 
letter which Mrs. Farnahy had written to him on the 
uioming of her death. 

He had found the letter—with the envelope rmfastened 
—on the floor of the bedchainhor, and had fortunately 
secured it before the landlady and the servant had 
ventured back to the room. TJio doctor, returning a few 
minutes afterwards, had winned the two women that a 
coroner’s inquest wouhl ho held in the house, and had 
vainly cautioned them to bo careful of what they said or 
did in the interval. Not onlj- the subject of the death, but 
a discovery which had followed, revealing the name of the 
ill-fated woman marked on her linen, and showing that 
she had used an assumed name in taking the lodgings as 
Mrs. Ronald, became the gossip of the neighbourhood in a 
fow hours. Under those circumstances, the catastrophe was 
made the subject of a paragraph in the evening journals; 
the name being added for the information of any surviving 
relatives who might be ignorant of the sad event. If the 
landlady had found the letter, that circumstance also 
would, in all probability, have formed part of the state¬ 
ment in the newspapers, and the socrot of Mrs. Faniaby’s 
life and death would have been revealed to the public 
view. 
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“I can trust you, and you only,” she wrote to Amelins, 
“ to fulfil the last wishes of a dying woman. You know 
mo, and you know how I looked forward to the prospect of 
a happy life in retirement with my child. The one hope 
that I lived for has proved to ho a cruel delusion. I have 
otily this morning discovered, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that I have been made the victim of wretches 
who have deliberately lied to me from first to last. If I 
had been a happier woman, I might have had other 
interests to sustain me under this frightful disaster. Such 
as I am. Death is my one refuge left. 

“ My suicide will be known to no creature but your¬ 
self. Some years since, the idea of self-destruction—con¬ 
cealed under the disguise of a common mistake—presented 
itself to my mind. I kept the means, very simple means, 
by me, thinking I might end in that way after all. When 
you read this I shall bo at rest for ever. You will do what 
I have yet to ask of you, in merciful remembrance of me— 
I am sure of that. • 

“ You have a long life before you, Amelins. My foolish 
fancy about you and my lost girl still lingers in my mind ; 
I still think it may bo just possible that you may meet 
with her, in the course of years. 

“ If this does happen, I implore you, by the tenderness 
and pity that you once felt for me, to tell no human 
creature that she is my daughter; and, if John Famaby is 
living at the time, I forbid j^ou, with the authority of a 
dying friend, to let her see him, or to let her know even 
that such a person exists. Aro you at a loss to account for 
my motives ? I may make the shameful confession which 
will enlighten you, now I know that we shall never meet 
again. My child w'as bom before my mairiage; and the 
man who afterwards became my husband—a man of low 
origin, I should toll yon—was the father. Ho had calcu¬ 
lated on tliis disgraceful cirenmstanoe to force my parents 
to make his fortune, by making me his wife. I now know% 
what I only vagnoly suspected before, that he deliberately 
abandoned his child, as a likely cause of hindrance and 
scandal in the way of his prosperous career in life. Do yon 
now think I am asking too much, when I entreat you 
never even to speak to my lost darling of this unnatural 
wretch ? As for my own fair fame, I am not thinking of 
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myself. With Death close at my side, I think of my poor 
mother, and of all that she suffered and sacrificed to savo 
me from the disgrace that I had deserved. For her sake, 
not for mine, keep silence to friends and enemies alike if 
they ask you who my girl is—with the one exception of 
my lawyer. Years since, I left in his care the moans of 
making a small i)rovision for my child, on the chance that 
she might live to claim it. You can show him this letter 
as your authority, in case of need. 

“Try not to forgot nio, Amolius—hut don’t grievo 
about mo. I go to my death as you go to your sleep when 
you arc tired. I leave you my grateful love—you have 
always been good to mo. There is no more to write; I 
hoar the servant returning from tho chemist’s, bringing 
with her my release from tho hard burden of life without 
hope. May you bo happier than I have been! Good¬ 
bye ! ” 

So she parted from him for over. But the fatal asso¬ 
ciation of tho unhappy woman’s sorrows with tho life arid 
fortunes of Amelius was not at an end yet. 

He had neither hesitation nor misgiving in resolving 
to show a natural respect to the wishes of the dead. Now 
that tho miserable story of the past had been unreservedly 
disclosed to him, ho would have felt himself bound in 
honour, even without instnretions to guide him, to keep 
tho discovery of the daughter a secr et, for the mother’s 
sake. With that conviction, ho had read tho distressing 
letter. With that conviction, he now rose to provide for 
the safe keeping of it under lock and key. 

Just as he had secured the letter in a private drawer of 
his desk. Toff carno in with a card, and announced that 
a gentleman wished to see him. Amelius, looking at tho 
card, was surprised to find on it the name of “Mr. Melton.” 
Some lines were written on it in pencil: “ I have called 
to speak with you on a matter of serious importance.” 
Wondering what his middle-aged rival could want with 
him, Amelius instructed Toff to admit the visitor. 

&lly started to her feet, with her customary distrust 
of strangers. “ May I run away before he comes in ? ” she 
asked. . “ If you like," Amelius answered quietly. She ran 
to the docs of her room, at the moment when Toff appeared 
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again, announcing the visitor. Mr. Melton entered just 
before she disappeared: he saw the flutter of her dress as 
the door closed behind her. 

“I fear I am disturbing j’ou?” ho said, looking hard 
at the door. 

Ho was perfectly dressed; his hat and gloves were 
models of what such things ought to be; ho was melan¬ 
choly and courteous; blandly distrustful of the flying 
skirts which ho had soon at the door. When Amelins 
offered him a chair, ho took it with a iqj'stcrious sigh; 
mournfully resigned to the sad necessity of sitting down. 
“ I won’t prolong my intrusion on yon,” ho resumed. “ You 
have no doubt seen the melancholy news in the evening 
papers ? ” 

“ I haven’t seen the evening papers,” Amclius 
answered ; “ wliat news do j'on moan ? ” 

Mr. Melton leaned back in his chair, and exjucssod 
emotions of sorrow and surprise, in a perfect state of train¬ 
ing, by gently raising his srnoolh white hands. 

“ Oh dear, dear! this is very ssad. I had hoped to find you 
in full possession of the particulars—reconciled, as wo must 
all be, to the insern table ways of Providence. Permit mo to 
break it to you as gently as possible. I came here to inquire 
if you had heard yet from Miss Kogina. Understand my 
motive! there must be no misapprehension between us on 
that subject. There is a very serious necessity—pray 
follow mo carefully—I say, a very serious necessity for 
my communicating imiuediatuly with Miss Regina’s uncle; 
and I know of nobody who is so likely to hear from tho 
travellers, so soon after their departure, as yourself. You 
are, in a certain sense, a member of tho family-” 

“ Stop a minute,” said Araelius. 

“ I bog your pardon ? ” said Mr. Melton, politely, at a 
loss to understand the interruption. 

“ I didn’t at first know what you meant,” Amolius ex¬ 
plained. “ You put it, if you will forgive mo for saying 
so, in rather a roundabout way. If you are alluding, all 
this time, to Mrs. Famaby’s death, I must honestly tell 
you that I know of it already.” 

Tho bland self-possession of Mr. Melton’s face began to 
show signs of being ruffled. Ho had lujcn in a manner 
deluded into exhibiting his conventionally fluent eloquence. 
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in the choicest modulations of his sonorous voice—and it 
wounded his solf-osteeu to be placed in his present posi¬ 
tion. “ I understood you to say,” be remarked stiflSy, 
“ that you had not seen the evening newspapers.” 

“ You are quite right,” Amclius rejoined j “ I have not 
scon them.” 

“ Then may I inquiiu,” Mr. Melton proceeded, “ how 
you became informed of Mrs. Farnaby’s death?” 

Amelins replied with his customary frankness. “I 
wont to call mi the poor lady this morning,” ho said, 
“knowing notffing of what had happened. I mot the 
doctor at the door; and I was present at her doatli.” 

Even Mr. Melton’s carefully trained composure was not 
l>roof against the revelation that now opened before him. 
lie burst out with an exclamation of astonishment, like an 
ordinary man. 

“ Good Heavens, what does this mean! ” 

Araelius took it as a question addressed to himself. 
“ I’m sure I don’t know,” ho said quietly. 

Mr.. Melton, misunderstanding Amolius on his side, 
interpreted those innocent words as an outbreak of vulgar 
interruption. “Pardon mo,” ho said coldly. “I iva.s 
about to explain myself. You will presently understand 
my surprise. After seeing the evening paper, I went at 
once to make inquiries at the address mentioned. In Mr. 
Famaby’s absence, I felt bound to do this as his old friend. 
I saw the landlady, and, with her assistance, the doctor 
also. Both these persons spoke of a gentleman who had 
called that morning, accompanied by a young laily; and 
who had insisted on taking the young lady upstairs with 
him. Until you mentioned just now that you wore present 
at the death, I had no suspicion that you wore ‘the 
gentleman.’ Surprise on my part was, I think, only 
natural. I could hardly be expected to know that you 
were in Mrs. Farnaby’s confidence about the place of her 
retreat. And with regard to the young lady, I am still 
quite at a loss to understand-” 

“ If you understand that the people at the house told 
you the truth, so far as I am concerned,” Amelius inter¬ 
posed, “ I hope that will be. enough. With regard to the 
young lady, I must beg you to excuse me for speaking 
plainiy. 1 have nothing to say about her, to you or to 
anybody.” 
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Mr. Melton roso %vith tlio utmost dignity and the 
fullest possession of Ms vocal resource. 

“ Permit me to assure you,” ho said, -with frigidly 
fluent politeness, “that I have no wish to force myself 
into your confidence. One remark I will venture to make. 
It is easy enough, no douht, to keep your own secrets, 
when you are speaking to me. You will find some diffi¬ 
culty, I fear, in imrsuing the same course, when you aro 
called upon to give evidence before the coroner. I presume 
you know that you will he summoned as a witness at the 
inquest?” 

“ I left my name and address with the doctor for that 
purpose,” Amelins rejoined, as composedly as ever; “ and 1 
am ready to hoar witnes.s to what I saw at poor Mrs. 
Farnahy’s hedsido. But if all the coroners in England 
(jnostionod me about anything else, I should say to them 
just what I have said to you.” 

Mr. Melton smiled with well-bred irony. “ Wo shall 
SCO,” he said. “ In the mean time, I presume I may ask 
yon, in the interests of the family, to send mo the address 
on the letter, as soon as you hear from Miss Eegina. I 
have no other means of communicating with Mr. Farnaby. 
In respect to the melanchi.dy event, I may add that I have 
undertaken to provide for the funend, and to pay any little 
outstanding debts, and so forth. As Mr. Farnaby’s old 
friend and reprosontativo-” 

The conclusion of tho sentence was intcrniptcd by the 
< utrance of 'I'olf with a note, and an apology for his intru¬ 
sion. “I beg your pardon, sir; tho iiewn is waiting. 
She says it’s only a receipt to sign. The box is in tho 
hall.” 

Amelins examined tho enclosure. It was a formal 
document, acknowledging the receipt of Sally’s clothes, 
iclurncd to her by tho authorities at tho Ilomo. As ho 
took a pen to sign tho receipt he looked towards tho door 
of Sally’s room. Mr. Melton, observing the look, pi-cpared 
to retire. “ I am only interrupting you,” he said. “ You 
have my address on my card. Good evening.” 

On his way out, ho passed an elderly woman, w'aiting 
in the hall. Toff, hastening before him to open the garden 
gate, was saluted by tho giuiff voice of a cabman, outside. 
“ The lady whom ho had driven to the cottage had not 
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paid him his right fare; ho meant to have the money, or 
the lady’s name and address, and summon her,” (Juiotly 
crossing tho road, Mr. Melton heard the woman’s voice 
next: she had got her receipt, and had followed him out. 
In the dispute about fares and distances that ensued, tho 
contending parties more than once mentioned tho name 
of the Home and of tho locality in which it was situated. 
Possessing this information, Mr. Melton looked in at his 
club; consulted a directory, under tho heading of “ Chari¬ 
table Institutions; ” and solved tho mystery of the vaiiidi- 
ing petticoats at tho door. lie had discovered an inniato 
of an asylum for lost women, in the house of the man to 
whom licgina was engaged to bo married 1 

The next morning’s post brought to Amclius a letter 
from llegina. It was dated from an hotel in Paris. Her 
“dear undo” had over-estimated his strength. He had 
refused to stay and rest for tho night at lioulogno; and 
had suffered so severely from the fatigue of tho long 
journey that he had been confined to his bod since his 
arrival, Tho English physician consulted had declined to 
say when he would bo strong enough to travel again; tho 
constitution of tho patient must have received some serious 
shock; he was brought very low. Having carefully re¬ 
ported the now medical opinion, Kogina was at liberty to 
indulge herself, next, in expressions of affection, and to 
assure Amelius of her anxiety to hear from him as soon as 
possible. But, in this case again, the “dear uncle’s” con¬ 
venience was still tho fiurst consideration. She reverted to 
Mr. Farnaby, in making her excuses for a hurriedly 
written letter. The poor invalid suffered from do 2 ircssion 
of spirits; his great consolation in his illness was to hear 
his niece road to him: ho was calling for her, indeed, at 
that moment. The inevitable postscript warmed into a 
mild effusion of fondness. “How I wish you could bo 
with us 1 But, alas, it cannot be 1 ” 

Amelius copied the address on tho letter, and sent it to 
Mr. Melton immediately. 

It was then the twenty-fourth day of tho month. Tho 
tidal train did not leave London early that morning; and 
tho ii\quest was deferred, to suit other pressing engage¬ 
ments of the coroner, until tho twenty-sixth. Mr. 
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Molton decided, after his interview with Ameliua, that 
the emergency was sufficiently serious to justify him in 
following Itis telegram to I’aris. It was clearly his duty, 
as an old friend, to mention to Mr. Faniaby what ho had 
discovered at the cottage, as well as what he liad heard 
from the landlady and the doctor; leaving it to the uncle’s 
discretion to act as he thought right in the interests of 
the niece. Whether that course of action might not also 
seiwo the interests of Mr. Melton himself, in the character 
of an unsuccessful suitor for Eegina’s hand, he did not stop 
to inquire. Boj'ond his duty it was, for the present at 
least, not his business to look. 

Th.at night, the two gentlemen held a private consul¬ 
tation in Paris; the doctor having previously certified 
that his patient was incapable of supporting the journey 
liack to London, under any circumstances. 

The question of the formal proceedings rendered neces¬ 
sary by Mrs. Farnaby’s death having been discussed and 
disposed of, Mr. Molton next entered on the narrative 
which the obligations of friendship imperatively demanded 
from him. To his astonishment and alann, Mr. Farnaby 
started up in the bed like a man panic-stricken. “Did 
you say,” ho stammered as soon as ho could speak, “ you 
meant to make inquiries about that—that girl ? ” 

“ 1 cortiunly thought it desirable, bearing in mind Mr. 
(loldenheart’s position in your family.” 

“ Do notliing of tlio sort! Say nothing to Regina or 
to any living creature. W.ait till I get well again—and 
leave me to deal with it. I am the proper person to take 
it in hand. Don’t you see that for yourself? And, look 
here ! there may be questions asked at the inquest. Some 
impudent scoundrel on the jury may want to pry into 
what doesn’t conceni him. The moment ymu’re back in 
London, got a lawyer to ropreseiit us—the sharpest fellow 
that can be had for money. Tell him to stop all prying 
(piestions. Who the girl is, and what made that cursed 
young Socialist Goldcnheart take her upstairs with him— 
all that sort of thing has nothing to do with the manner 
in which my wife met her death. You understand? 1 
look to you, Melton, to see yourself that this is done. The 
less said at tlie infernal inquest the better. In my 
position, it’s an exposure tliat my enemies will make the 
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most of, as it is. I’m too ill to go info Iho thing any 
further. No: I don’t want Eegina. Go to her in the 
sitting-i’oom, and tell the courier to got you something to 
cat and di ink. And, I say I For God’s sake, don’t bo 
late for tlio .Boulogne train to-morrow morning.” 

Loft by himself, ho gave full vent to his fury; ho 
cursed Amelins with oaths that aro not to be written. 

He had burnt tho letter which Mrs. Farnaby had 
written to him, tni leaving him for ever; but ho had not 
burnt out of his memory tho "words which that letter 
contained. With his wife’s language vividly present to 
his mind, ho could arrive at but ouo conclusion, after what 
Mr. Melton bad told him. Amelius was concerned in tho 
discovery of his deserted daughter; Amelius had taken 
tho girl to her dying mothor’s bedside. With his idiotic 
Socialist notions, ho would bo perfectly capable of owning 
the truth, if inquiries were made. The unblemished 
reputation which John Farnaby had brrilt up by tho 
self-seeking hypocrisy of a lifetime was at tho niorcy of a 
visionary young fool, who believed that rich men were 
created for the benefit of tho poor, and who proposed to 
regenerate society by reviving tho obsolete morality of 
the Primitive Christians, ^^'as it possible for him to come 
to terms with such a person as this? There was not an 
inch of comnron ground on which they could meet. Ho 
dropped back on his jullow in do.«pair, and lay for a while 
frowning and biting his nails. Suddenly ho sat up again 
in the bed, and wqied his moist forehead, and heaved a 
heavy breath of relief. Had his illrrcss obscured his 
intelligence? How was it ho had not seen at orioo the 
perfectly easy way out of tho difliculty which was pre¬ 
sented by tho facts themselves ? “ Hero is a man,'engaged 
to marry my niece, who has been discovered keeping a 
girl at his cottage—wdio even had tho audacity to take 
her upstairs with him when ho made a call on my wife. 
Charge him with it in idain words; break off tho engage¬ 
ment publicly in the face of society; and, if tho profligate 
scoundrel tries to defend himself by tolling the truth, 
who will believe him—"wdien tho girl was seen running 
out of his room? and when he refused, on tho question 
being pjrt to him, to say who she was ? ” 

So, in ignorance of his wife’s last instructions to 
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Aitielius—-in equal ignorance of the compassionate silence 
which an honourable man preserves when a woman’s repu¬ 
tation is at his mercy—the wretch needlessly plotted and 
planned to save his usurped reputation; seeing all things, 
as such men invariably do, through the foul light of his 
own inbred baseness and cruelty. He was troubled by nC 
retributive emotions of sbanio or remorse, in contemplating 
this second sacrifice to his own interests of the daughter 
whom ho had deserted in her infancy. If ho felt any 
misgivings they related wholly to himself. His head was 
throbbing, his tonguo was diy; a dread of increasing his 
illness shook him suddenly. Ho dran’ic some of the 
lemonade at his bedside, and lay down to compose himself 
to sleep. 

It was not to bo done: tliore was a burning in his 
eyeballs, there was a wild inegular beating at his heait, 
which kept him arvako. In some degree, at least, l etribu- 
tion seemed to be on the way to him already. 

Mr. Melton, delicately administering sympathy .and 
consolation to Ihigina—whoso affectionate nature felt 
keenly the calamity .of her aunt’s death—Mr. Melton, 
making himself modestly useful, by reading aloud certain 
devotional poems much prized by Eegiiia, was (ailed out 
of the room by the courier. 

“ I have just looked in at Mr. Farnaby, sij-,” said the 
man; “ and T am afraid ho is woiso.” 

'J'ho physician was sent for. He thought so seriously 
of the change in the patient, that he obliged Kcgina to 
accept the services of a professed nurse. M hen Mr. Melton 
started on the return journey Hie next morning, ho loft 
his friend in a high fever. 


CHAPTEll II. 

The impiiry into the circ.umstanccs pnder which Mrs. 
Faioiaby had died was held in the foibnooh of the nest 
day. 

Mr. Melton surprised Amelins by calling for him, and 
faking him to the inquest. The oaiTiage stopped on the 
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way, an<] a gentleman joined them, who was introduced as 
Mr. Melton’s legal advisor. lie spoke to Amolius about 
the inquest; stating, as his excuse for asking certain 
discreet questions, that his object was to suppress any 
painful disclosures. On reaching the house, Mr. Melton 
and his lawyer said a few words to tlie coroner downstairs, 
while the jury were assembling on the floor above. 

The first witness examined was the landlady’. 

After deposing to the date at which the late Sirs. 
Farnaby had hired her lodgings, and verifying the state¬ 
ments M'hioh had apjieared in • the newspapers, she was 
questioned about the life and habits of the deceased. She 
described her late lodger as a respectable lady, jjunctual 
in her payments, and quiet and orderly in her way of life: 
she received letters, but saw no friends. On several 
occasions, an old woman was admitted to speak with her; 
and these visits seemed to bo anything but agreeable t" 
the deceased. Asked if she knew anything of the old 
woman, or of what had ]ias.-’d at the interviews described, 
the witness answered both questions in the ncgati%e. 
"When the woman called, she always told the servant to 
annomusj her as “ the nurse.” 

Mr. Melton was next examined, to prove the identity 
of the deceased. 

He declared that he was quite unable to explain why 
she had left her husband’s house under an assumed name. 
Asked if Mr. and Mrs. Farnaby had lived together on 
affectionate terms, he acknowledged that he had heard, at 
various times, of a want of harmony between them, but 
was not acquainted with the cause, Mr. Farnaby’s high 
character and position in the commercial woi-ld spoke for 
themselves: the restraints of a gentleman guided him in 
his relations with his wife. The medical certificate of 
his illness in Paris was then put in; and Mr. Melton’s 
examination came to an end. 

The chemist who had made up the proscription was 
the third witness. Ho knew the woman who brought it 
to his shop to bo in the service of the first witness 
examined; an old customer of his, and a highly respected 
resident in the neighbourhood. He ni^e up all prescrip¬ 
tions .himself in which poisons were conspicuous in¬ 
gredients ; and he had affixed to the bottle a slip of paper, 
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bcaiiiig tlio word “ Poison,” printed in largo letters. The 
bottle was produced and identified; and tlio directions in 
the proscription were shown to have been accurately 
copied on the label. 

A general sensation of interest was excited by the 
appearance of the next witness—the woman-servant. It 
was anticipated that her evidence would explain how the 
fatal mistake about the medicine had occurred. After 
replying to the formal inquiries, she proceeded as follows: 

“When 1 answered the bell, at the time I have 
mentioned, I found the deceased standing at the fireplace. 
There w'as a bottle of medicine on the table, by her 
w'riting-dcsk. It was a much larger bottlo than that 
which the last witness identified, and it was more than 
throe parts full of some colourless medicine. The deceased 
gave mo a pi’cscjiption to take to ■'ho chemist’s, with 
i.'isf Mictions to w'ait, and bring back tiio physic. She said, 
‘ i don’t feel !it all well this nu>r dug : 1 thought of tr 3 'ing 
c '1 tills medicine,’ ,.ointing < ■ ’lie bottlo by her desk; 

nut l am not sure it is ' e rigid tiling for mo. I think 
I want a toni . h'he )ir scripaoii I have given you is a 
tonic.’ 1 went out t-oce to our iicmist and got it. I 
found her -writing a jctter when I cu.ne back, but she 
finished it immediat.elj’^, aiid pushed it a-w.ay from her. 
When I put the bottle I had brought fitim the chemist 
on the tabic, she looked at the other larger Iwttlo which 
she had by her; and she said, ‘ You will think me very 
undecided; 1 have been doubting, sinoo I sent j'ou to the 
chemist, whether I had not bettor begin with this medicine 
hero, before I try the tonic. It’s a medicine for the 
stomach; and 1 fancy it’s only indigestion that’s the 
matter with me, after all.’ I said, ‘You eat but a poor 
breakast, ma’am, this morning. It isn’t for mo to advise; 
but, as you seem to bo in doubt about yourself, wouldn’t 
it be bet ter to send for a doctor?’ She shook her head, 
and said she didn’t want to have a doctor if she could 
possibly help it. ‘I’ll tiy the medicine for indigestion 
first,’ she siiys; ‘ and if it doesn’t relieve me, wo will see 
what is to bo done, later in the day.’ While we were 
talking, the tonic was left in its sealed paper cover, just 
as 1 had brought it from the shop. She took up the bottlo 
containing the stomach-medicine and read the directions 
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on it: ‘Two iablespoonsful by measnro-glass twice a 
day.’ I asked if sbo hud a measure-glass; and she said, 
‘ Yes,’ and sent mo to her bedroom to look for it. I couldn’t 
find it. Whilo I was looking, I heard her cry out, and 
ran back to tho drawing-room to soe what was tlio matter. 
‘ Oh! ’ she ea)-8, ‘ how clumsy I am! I’ve broken tlio 
bottle.’ Bbo hold up tho boltlo of tho Btomach-mcdicino 
and showed it to me, broken just below tho neck. ‘ Go 
baok to tho bedroom,’ sho says, ‘ and seo if you can find an 
empty bottle; I don’t want to waste tho medicine if I can 
help it.’ 'There was only one empty bottle in the bedroom, 
a iKjttle on tho chimney-picco. I took it to her im¬ 
mediately. Sho gave me the broken bottle; and ■while I 
ITOured tho medicine into tho bottle which I had found in 
the bedroom, she opened tho pajuir which covered tho 
tonic I had brought from tho cliemiot. When 1 had done, 
iiud the two bottles were together on tho table—tho bottle 
lhat I had filled, and tho bottlo that I had brought from 
the chemist—I notieed that they wore both of the same 
size, and that both had a labid jiasted on them, marked 
‘I’oison.’ I said to her, ‘You must take care, ma’am, ytm 
don’t make any mislako, tho two bottles arc so exactly 
alike.’ ‘ 1 can easily prevent that,’ she says, and dipped 
her pen in tho ink, and copied the directions on tho broken 
bottle, on to the label of the botllo that 1 had just iillcd. 
‘ There! ’ she s.aid, ‘ now I hojio your mind’s at case ? ’ 
She spoke cheerfully, as if sho was joking with mo. And 
then sho said, ‘ Ilut where’s the measuro-gluss ? ’ I went 
biick to tho bedroom to look for it, and couldn’t find it 
again. Sho clianged all at once, upon that—^sho bccamo 
<piito angry; and walked up and down in a fume, abusing 
mo for my stupidity. It was very unlike her. On all 
other occasions sho was a most considerato lady. 1 made 
.illowances for her. Sho had been very much upset earlier 
in tho morning, when she had received a letter, -w'hich sho 
told me herself contained bad nows. Yes; another person 
was present at the time—tho same woman thatmy mistross 
told you of. Tho woman looked at the address on tho 
letter, and seemed to know who it was from. I told her a 
squint-eyed man had brought it to tho house—and then 
she left directly. I don’t know where sho wont, or tho 
address at which she lives, or who tho messenger was who 
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brongM the letter. As I have Raid, I made allowances for 
the deceased lady. I wont downstairs, withoiit answering, 
and got a tumbler and a tablespoon to servo instead of the 
ipeasure-glasH. When I came back with the things, she 
was still walking about in a temper. She took no notice 
of mo. I left tlio room again quietly, seeing she was not 
in a' state to be spoken to. I saw nothing more of her, 
until wo were alarmed by hearing her scream. Wo found 
the poor lady on the floor in a kind of fit. I ran out and 
fetched the nearest doctor. This is the whole truth, on 
my o.ith; and this is all I knoAv about it.” 

The landlady was recalled at the request of the jury, 
and questioned ag.ain about the old woman. She could 
gir’O no information. Being asked nest if any letters or 
})apcrs belonging to, or written by, the decoased lady had 
been found, she declared that, after the strictest search, 
nothing had boon discovered but two medical proscriptions. 
The Avriting-desk aa-rs empty. 

'I’he doctor Avas the next witness. 

llo described tho state in which he found the patient, 
on being called to tho house. Tho symptoms Avero those 
of poisoning by strychnine. Examination of the prescrip¬ 
tions and tlio bottles, aided by tho servant’s information, 
convinced him that a ftital mistake had been made by tho 
deceased; the nature of Avhich ho exidained to the jury as 
ho had already explained it to Aiuolius. Having men-. 
tionod tho meeting with Amelins at tho house-door, and 
tho CA'cnts Avhich had folloAved, ho closed his evidence by 
stating the result of the post-mortem examination, proving 
that the death was caused by the poison called strychnine. 

Tho landlady and tho servant were examined again. 
They Avero instructed to infom tho jury exactly of tho 
time that had elapsed, from tho moment when tho servant 
had loft tho deceased alone in tho draAnng-room, to tho 
tinio Avlien tho screams Avore first heard. HaAring both 
given tho same evidence, on this point, they were next 
asked whether any person, besides the old woman, had 
visited tho deceased lady—or had on any pretence obtained 
access to her, in tho inteiwal. Both swore positively that 
there had not oven been a knock at the house-door in tho 
intorA’al, and that tho area-gato was locked, and the key 
in tho possession of the landlady. This evidence placed 
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it beyond the possibility of doubt that the deceased had 
herself taken the poison. The question -whether she had 
taken it by accident -was the only question left to decide, 
-when Amelius was called as the next witness. 

Tlie lawyer retained by Mr. Melton, to watch the case 
on behalf of Mr. Farnaby, had hitherto not interfered. It 
was observed that he paid the closest .attention to the 
inquiry, at the stage which it had now reached. 

Amelius was nervous at the outset. The early training 
in America, which h.ad hardened him to face an audience 
and speak with self-possession on social and political sub¬ 
jects, had not prepared him for the very dillorcnt ordeal 
of a first appearance as a witness. Having answered the 
customary inquiries, ho was so painfully agitated in 
describing Mrs. Farnaby’s sufferings, that the coroner 
suspended the examination for a few minutes, to give him 
time to control himself. He failed, however, to recover 
his composure, until the narrative jiai t of his evidence had 
come to an end. When the critical questions, bearing on 
his relations with Mrs. Farnaby, began, the audicneo 
noticed that ho lifted his head, and looked and spoke, for 
the first time, liko a man with a sotlled resolution in him, 
sure of himself. 

The questions proceeded: 

Was he in Mrs. Fai-naby’s confidence, on the subject of 
her domestic diflerences with her husband? Did those 
difierences lead to the withdrawing herself from her 
Imsbund’s roof? Did Mrs. Farnaby inform him of the 
place of her retreat? To these three questions the witness, 
speaking quite readily in each case, answered Yes. Asked 
next, what the nature of the “ domestic differences ” had 
been; whether they were likely to affect Mrs. Farnaby’s 
mind seriously; why she had passed under an assumed 
name, and why she had confided the trouble)} of her 
married life to a young man liko himself, only introduced 
to her a low months since, the -witness simply declined to 
reply to the inquiries addressed to him. “ The confidence 
Mrs. Farnaby placed in mo,” ho said to the coroner, “ was 
a confidence which I gave her my word of honour to 
respect. When I have said that, I hope the jury will 
understand that I owe it to the memory of the dead to say 
no more.” 
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There was a murmur of approval among the audience, 
instantly checked by the coroner. The foreman of the 
jury rose, and remarked that scruples of honour were out 
of place at a serious inquiry of that sort. Hearing this, 
the lawyer saw his opportunity, and got on his logs. “ I 
represent the husband of the deceased lady,” ho said. 
“ Mr. Goldonhcart has appealed to the law of honour to 
justify him in keeping silence. 1 am astonished that 
there is a man to bo found in this assembly who fails to 
sympathize with him. But as there appears to bo such a 
person present, I ask permission, sir, to put a question to 
the witness. It may, or may not, satisfy the foreman 
of the jury; but it will certainly assist the object of the 
present inquiry.” 

The coroner, after a glance at Mr. Melton, permitted 
the lawyer to put his question in these terms:— 

“Did your knowledge of Mi’s. Famaby’s domestic 
troubles give you any reason to apprehend that they might 
urge her to commit suicide?” 

“ Certainly not,” Amolius answered. " When^ I called 
on her, on the moniiug of her death, I had no apprehension 
whatever of her committing suicide. I went to the house 
as the bearer of good nows; and I said so to the doctor, 
when ho first spoke to mo.” 

The doctor confirmed (his. The foreman was silenced, 
if not convinced. One of his brother-jurymen, however, 
feeling the force of example, interrupted tho proceedings, 
by assailing Amolius with another question:—“ We have 
heard that you wore accompanied by a young lady at tho 
time you have mentioned, and that you took her upstairs 
with you. Wo want to know what business tho young 
lady had in tho house?” 

Tho lawyer iutorforod again. “I object to that 
question,” he said. “Tho purpose of tho inquest is to 
ascertain how Mrs. Farnaby met with her death. What 
has tho young lady to do with it? The doctor’s evidence 
has already told us that she was not at tho house, until 
after ho had boon called in, and the deadly action of tho 
poison had begun. I appeal, sir, to the law of evidence, 
and to you, as tho presiding authority, to enforce it, Mr. 
Goldonhcart, who is acquainted with the circumstances of 
tho deceased lady’s life, has declared on his oath that there 
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was nothing in those circumstances to inspire him with 
any apprehension of her committing snicido. The evidence 
of the sei’vant at the lodgings points plainly to the conclu¬ 
sion already arrived at oy the medical witness, that the 
death was the result of a lamentable mistake, and of that 
alone. Is our time to be wasted in irrelevant questions, 
and are the feelings of the suiwiving relatives to bo 
cruelly lacerated to no purpose, to satisfy the curiosity of 
strangers?” • 

A strong expression of approval from tho audiouco 
followed this. The lawyer whispered to Mr. Melton, “ It's 
all right 1 ” 

Order being restored, the coroner ruled that tho jury¬ 
man’s question was not admissible, and that the servant’s 
evidence, taken with tho statements of tho doctor and tho 
chemist, was the only evidence for tho consideration of tho 
jury. Summing up to this clfect, ho recalled Amelius, at 
the request of tho foreman, to inquire if the witness knew 
anything of tho old woman who had been frequently 
alluded to in tho course of tho proceedings. Amelius 
could answer this question as honestly as he had answered 
tho questions preceding it. lie neither know tho woman’s 
name, nor whore sho was to bo found. Tho coroner 
inquired, with a touch of irony, if tho jury wished tho 
inquest to bo adjourned, under existing ch'cumstances. 

For the sake of appearances, tho jui-y consulted together. 
But tho luncheon-hour was aj)proaclung; tho servant’s 
ovidonco was undeniably clear and conclusive; tho coroner, 
in summing up, had roquostod them not to forget that tho 
deceased had lost her temper with tho servant, and that 
an angry woman might well make a mistako which would 
bo unlikely in her cooler moments. All these influences 
led the jury irrepressibly, ovor the obstacles of obstinacy, 
on tho way to submission. After a needless delay, they 
returned a verdict of “death by misadventure.” The 
secret of Mrs. Farnaby’s suicide remained inviolate; the 
reputation of her vile husband stood as high as ever; and 
the future life of Amelius was, from that fatal moment, 
turned irrevocably into a now course. 
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CnAPTEB III. 

On llio conclusion of tlio proceedings, Mr. Melton, having 
no further need of Amelins or the lawyer, drove away by 
himself. But ho was too inveterately polite to omit 
making his excuses for leaving them in a hmry; he 
expected, ho said, to find a telegram from'Paris waiting 
at his liouse. Amelins only delayed his departure to ask 
tho landlady if the day of the funeral was settled. Hear¬ 
ing that it was arranged for tho next morning, ho thanked 
her, .and returned at onco to tho cottage. 

Sally was waiting his anival to complete somo pur¬ 
chases of mourning for her unhappy mother; Toll’s wife 
being in attendance to take caro of her. She was anxious 
to hear how tho inquest had ended. In answering her 
question, Amelius was careful to warn her, if her com¬ 
panion made any inquiries, only to say that she had lost 
her mother under very sad circumstances. Tho two 
having left the cottage, ho instructed Toff to lot in a 
stranger, who was to call by previous appointment, and to 
close tho door to every one else. In a few minutes, tho 
expected pc’^son, a young man, who gave tho name of 
Morcross, made his appearance, and sorely puzzled the old 
Frenchman. Ho was well dressed; his manner was quiet 
and self-possessed—and yet ho did not look like a gentle¬ 
man. In fact, he was a policeman of tho higher order, in 
plain clothes. 

Being introduced to the library, ho .■simead out on tho 
table somo sheets of manuscript, in tho handwriting of 
Amelius, with notes in red ink on tho margin, made by 
himself. 

“I understand, sir,” he began, “ that you have reasons 
for not bringing this case to trial in a court of law ? ” 

“ I am sorry to say,” Amelius answered, “ that I daro 
not consent to the exposure of a public trial, for tho sake 
of persons living and dead. For the same reason, I have 
written the account of tho conspiracy with certain reserves. 
I hope I have not thrown any needless difficulties* in your 
way?” 
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“ Certainly not, sir. But I should wish to ask, what 
you propose to do, in case I discover tho people concerned 
in tho conspiracy?” 

Araelius owned, very reluctantly, that ho could do 
nothing with tho old woman who had boon tho accomplice. 
“Unless,” ho added, “I can induce her to assist mo in 
bringing tho man to justice for other crimes which I 
believe him to have committed.” 

“Meaning tho man named Jervy, sir, in (his state¬ 
ment ? ” 

“Yes. I have reason to bolievo that bo has been 
obliged to leave tho United States, after committing somo 
serious offence-” 

“I beg.your pai’don for inlomipting you, sii-. Is it 
serious enough to charge him with, under the treaty 
between tho two countries ? ” 

“ I don’t doubt it’s serious enough. I have telegraphed 
to tho persons who formerly employed him, for the par- ' 
ticulans. Mind this! 1 will stick at no sacrifice to make 
that scoundrel suffer for wlnit he has done.” 

In tho.se plain words Amclius revealed, as frankly as 
usual, tho purpose (hat was in him. Tho terrible re¬ 
membrances associated with Mrs. Farnaby’s last momeuts 
had kindled, in his just and gcnerotis nature, a burning 
sense of tho wrong inflicted on tho poor heart-broken 
creature who had trusted and loved him. 'Iho uuondurablo 
thought that tho wretch who had tortured her, robbed 
her, and driven her to her death had escaped with 
impunity, literally haunted him night and day. Eager 
to provide for Sally’s future, ho had followed Mrs. 
Farnaby’s instructions, and had seen the lawyer iirivatoly, 
during the period that had elapsed between tho death and 
the inquest. Hearing that there were formalities to bo 
complied with, which would probably cause somo dehiy, 
ho had at once announced his determination to employ 
the interval in attempting the pursuit of Joivy. Tho 
lawyer—after vainly pointing out the serious objections to- 
tho course proposed—so far yielded to the irrcsistiblo ’ 
earnestness and good faith of Amelius as to recommend 
him to a competent man, who could be trusted not to 
deceive him. Tho same day tho man had received a 
written statement of tho case; and ho had now arrived 
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to report tlio result of liis first proceeilings to Iiis em¬ 
ployer. 

“ One thing I want to know, before you tell mo any¬ 
thing else,” Aniclius resumed. “ Is my written description 
of Jervy plain enough to help you to find him ? ” 

“ It’s so plain, sir, that some of the older men in our 
ollico have recognissod him by it—under another name than 
tlio name yoTi give him.” 

“ I>oes that add to the difficulty of tracing him? ” 

‘•lie has liocn a long time awa^' from England, sir; and 
it’s by no means easy to trace him, on that account, I 
have been to the young woman, named I’hcobo in your 
statement, to find out what she can tell mo about him. 
Slie’s ready enough, iti the intervals of crying, to helji us 
to lay our hands on tho man who has deserted her. It’s 
the old story of a follow getting at a girl’s seciefs and 
a girl’s money, under pretonco of marrying her. At one 
time, she’s furious with him, and at another she’s ready to 
cry her eyes out. I^got some information from her; it’s 
not much, but it may help us. Tlio name of tho old 
woman, who has been tho g-o-between in tho business, is 
liirs. Sowlor—known to tlio police as an inveterate 
drunkard, and worse. I don’t think there will bo much 
difficulty in tracing Mrs. Sowlcr. As to Jer^'y, if tho 
young woman is to be believed, and I think she is, there’s 
little doubt that he h.as got tho money from tho lady 
mentioned in my instructions hero, and that ho has bolt oil 
with tho sum about him. Wait a bit, sir ; I haven’t done 
with my discoveries yet. I asked the young woman, of 
course, if she had his photograph. He’s a sharp fellow ; 
she had it, but ho got it away from her, on pretence of 
giving her a better one, before ho took himself off. Having 
missed this chance, I asked next if she knew whore ho 
lived last. She directed mo to tlio place; and I have had 
a talk with the landloi'd. Ho tolls mo of a squint-eyed 
man, who was a good deal about tho house, doing Jei vy’s 
dirty work for him. If I am not misled by tho descrip¬ 
tion, I think I know the man, I have my own notion of 
what he’s capable of-doing, if he gets the chance—and I 
propose to begin by finding our way to him, and .using 
him as a means of tracing Joi-vy. It’s only right to tell 
you that it may take some time to do this—^for whicji 
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reason I have to propose, in the mean while, trying a 
shorter way to the end in view. Do you object, sir, to 
the expense of sending a copy of your description of Jcrvy 
to every police-station in London ? ” 

“ I object to nothing which may help us to find him. 
Do yoii think the police have got him anywhere ? ” 

“ You forget, sir, that the police have no oi'ders to take 
him. What i’m speculating on is the chance that ho has 
got the money about him—say in small bank-notes, for 
convenience of changing them, you know.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, sir, the people ho lives among—the squint- 03 'cd 
m.an, for instance!—don’t stick at triilos. If any of thorn 

have found out that Jervy’s purse is worth having-” 

“ You mean they would rob him? ” 

“ And murder him too, sir, if he tried to resist.” 
Amedius started to his feet. “ Send round to tho 
police-stations without losing another minuto,” ho said. 
“And lot mo hear what the answer is, tho instant you 
receive it.” 

“ Suppose I get tho answer late at night, sir ? ” 

“ I don’t care when you got it, night or day. Dead or 
living, I will undertako to identify him. Here’s a dupli¬ 
cate key of tho garden gate. Come this way, and I’ll 
show you whore my bedroom is. If wo are all in bod, tap 
at tho window—and I will bo ready for you at a moment’s 
notice.” 

On that understanding Morcross left tho cottage. 

The day when tho mortal remains of Mrs. Famaby 
were laid at rest was a day of heavy rain. Mr. Melton, 
and two or three other old friends, were tlio attendants at 
the funeral. When tho eofiin was homo into the damp 
and reeking burial ground, a young man and a woman 
were tho only persons, beside the sexton and his assistants, 
who stood by tho open grave. Mr. Melton, recognizing 
Amelins, was at a loss to understand who his companion 
could bo. It was impossible to suppose that ho would 
profane that solemn ceremony by bringing to it tho lost 
woman at tho cottage. Tho thick black veil of tho person 
with him hid her face from view. No visible expressions 
of grief esoapeil her. When tho last sublime words of the 
burial service had been road, those two mourners wore 
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left, after the others had all departed, still standing 
together by the grave. Mr. Melton decided on mentioning 
the circniustancc confidentially when ho -wrote to his 
friend in Paris. Telegrams from Regina, in reply to his 
telegrams from London, had informed him that Mr. 
Farnaby had felt the benefit of the remedies employed, and 
was slowly on the way to recovery. It seemed likely that 
he would, in no long time, take the right course for the 
protection of his niece. For the enlightenment which 
might, or might not, come with that time, Mr. Melton was 
ro.dgncd to wait, with the disciplined patience to which ho 
had been mainly indebted for lus success in life. 

“ Always remember your mother tenderly, my child,” 
said Amclius, as they loft the burial ground. “She was 
sorely tried, poor thing, in her lifetime, and she loved you 
very dearly.” 

“Do you know anything of ray father?” Sally asked 
timidly. “ Is he still living ? ” 

“ My dear, you will never sco your fdliev. I must bo 
all that tho kindest father and mother could have been to 
you, now. Oh, ray poor little girl! ” 

She pressed his am to her as sho held it. “"Why 
should you pity mo ? ” she^said. “ Haven’t I got You ? ” 

They passed the day together quietly at the cottage. 
Aiuelius took down some of his books, and pleased Sally 
by giving her his first lessons. Soon after ton o’clock sho 
withdrew, at the usual early hour, to her room. In her 
absence, ho sent for Toff; intending to warn him not to 
1)0 alarmed if ho heard footsteps in tho garden, after they 
liad all gone to bed. Tho old servant had barely entered 
tho library, -when he was called away by the boll at tho 
outer gate. Amelins, looking into tho hall, discovered 
Morcros-s, and signed to him eagerly to come in. Tho 
police-officer closed the door cautiously behind him. He 
had anivod with nows that Jervy was found. 
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CHArTER IV. 

“Where has ho been found ?” Amelias ashed, snatching 
up his hat. 

“ There’s no Iiariy, sir,” Morcross answered quietly. 
“When I had the honour of seeing you yesterday, you 
said j'ou meant to make Jervy suffer for what he had done. 
Somebody else has saved you the trouble. He was found 
this evening in the river,” 

“ Drowned ? ” 

“ Stabbed in three places, sir; and put out of the way 
in the river—that’s the surgeon’s report. Robbed of 
everything he possessed—that’s the police rcjiort, after 
searching his pockets.” 

Amelins was silent. It had not entered into his cal¬ 
culations that crime breeds crime, and that the crimin.al 
might escape him under that law. For the moment, ho 
was conscious of a sense of disappointment, revealing 
plainly that the desire for vengeance had mingled with 
the higher motives which animated him. lie felt uneasy 
and ashamed, and longed as usual to take rofnge in action 
from his own unwelcome thoughts. “ Are you sure it is 
the man ? ” ho asked. “ My description may have misled 
the police—I should like to see him myself.” 

“ Certainly, sir. While wo are about it, if you feel 
any curiosity to trace Jervy’s ill-gotten money, there’s a 
chaiioe (from what I have heard) of finding the man with 
the squint. The people at our place think it’s likely ho 
may have been concerned in the robbery, if ho hasn’t com¬ 
mitted the murder.” 

In an hour after, under the guidance of Morcross, 
Amelius passed through the dreary doors of a deadhouso, 
situated on the southern bank of the Thames, and saw the 
body of Jervy stretched out on a stone slab. The guardian 
who hold the lantern, inured to such horrible sights, 
declared that the corpse could not have been in the water 
more than two days. To any one who had seen the mur¬ 
dered man, the face, undisfigured by injury of any kind, 
was perfectly rccognittable. Amelius know him again, 
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dead, as certainly as lie had known him again, living, 
when ho was waiting for Phojhc in tho street, 

“ If yon’ro satisfied, sir,” said Morcross, “ tho inspector 
at tho police-station is sending a sergeant to look after 
‘ Wall-Ej’cs’—tho name they give hereabouts to tho man 
Buspoclcd of tho robbery. We can take tho sergeant with 
ns in tho cab, if you like." 

Still keeping on tho southern bank of tho rivor, they 
drove for a quarter of an hour in a westerly direction, and 
stopped at a public-house. The sergoant of police went in 
by himself to make tho first inquiries, 

“ Wo are a day too late, sir,” he said to Amolius, on 
j'otuming to the cab. “ Wall-Eyes was hero last night, 
and Mother Sowler with him, judging by the dcserijrtion. 
IJoth of tliem drunk—and the woman tho worse of tho 
two. Tlio landlord knows nothing nn)ro about it; but 
tkcro’s a man at tho bar tells mo ho hoard of them this 
morning (still drinking) at tho Dairj-,” 

“ Tho Dairy ? ” Amolius repeated. 

Morcross intciposod with the necessary explanation. 

“ An old Jiouso, sir, which onco stood by^ itself in the fields. 

11 was a dairy a hundred years ago; aud it has kept tho 
name ever since, though it’s nothing but a low lodging- 
house now.” 

“ One of tho worst places on this side of tho river,” the 
sergeant added. “ Tho landlord’s a returned convict. Sly 
as ho is wo shall have him again yet, for receiving stolen 
goods. There’s every sort of thief among his lodgers, 
from a pickpocket to a housebreaker. It’s my duty to con¬ 
tinue the inquiry, sir; but a gentleman like you will bo 
Irottcr, I should say, out of such a idaeo as that.” 

Still disquieted by tho sight that he had seen in the 
de.adhouso, and by tho associations which that sight had • 
recalled, Amolius was ready for any adventure wluch 
might relieve his mind. Even the prospect of a visit to a 
thicyos’ lodging-house rvas more w'olcome to him than the 
prospect of going homo alone. “ If there’s no serious ob¬ 
jection to it,” he said, “ I own I should like to sea tho 
place.” 

“ You’ll bo safe enough with us,” tho sergeant replied. 
“If you don’t nriud filthy people and bad language—all 
right, sir! Cabman, drive to the Dairy.” 
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Tlioit direction was now towai’ds the south, through a 
perfect labyrinth of mean and dirty streets. Twice the 
driver was obliged to ask his way. On the second occa¬ 
sion the sergeant, putting his head out of tho window to 
stop tho cab, cried, “ Hullo 1 there’s somoUiing up.” 

'J'liey got out in front of a long low rambling house, a 
complete contrast to tho modern buildings about it. T;ato 
ns the hour was, a mob had assembled in front of the door. 
Tho police were on tho spot, keeping tho people in order. 

Morcross and tho sergeant pushed their way through 
tho crowd, loading Amelius between them. “ youiothing 
wrong, sir, in tho back kitchen,” said one of the police¬ 
men, answering tho sergeant while ho opened tho street 
door. A few yards down the passage there was a second 
door, with a man on tho watch by it. “ There’s a nice to- 
do downstairs,” the man announced, recognizing tho ser¬ 
geant, and unlocking tlie door with a key which ho took 
from his pocket. “ The landlord at tho Dairy knows his 
lodgers, sir,” Morcross whispered to Amelius; “ tho place 
is kept like a prison.” As they passed through the second 
door, a frantic voice startled tlicm, shouting in fury from 
btdow.] An old man came hobbling up the kitchen stairs, 
his eyes wild with fear, his long grey hair all tumbled 
over his face. “ Oh, Lord, have you got tho tools for 
breaking open tho door?” he asked, wringing his dirty 
hands in an agony of supplication. “ She’ll set tho house 
on lire I she’ll kill my wife and daughter! ” Tho sergeant 
pushed him contemptuously out of'the w'ay, and looked 
round for Amelius. “It’s only tho landlord, sir; keep 
near Morcross, and folloAV me.” 

They descended the kitchen stairs, the frantic cries 
below growing louder and louder at every stop they took; 
and made their way through tho thieves and vagabonds 
crowding together in the passage. Passing on their right 
hand a solid old oaken door fast closed, they reached an 
open wicket-gate of iron which led into a stone-paved 
yard. A heavily barred window was now visible in tho 
back wall of the house, raised throe or four feet from tho 
pavement of the yard. The room within was illuminated 
by a blaze of gaslight. More policemen wore here, keep¬ 
ing back more inquisitive lodgers. Among the spectators 
was a man with a hideous outward squint, holding by tho 
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window-bars in a state of drunken terror. The sergeant 
looked at him, and beckoned to one of the policemen. 
“ Take him to the stalion; 1 shall have sometlung to say 
to Wall-Ej’os when he’s sober. Now then! stand back, all 
of you, and lot’s see what’s going on in tho kitchen.” 

Ho took Amclius by tho arm, and led him to tho 
window. Even the sergeant started when tho scene inside 
met his view. “ By God 1 ” ho cried, “ it’s Mother Sowler 
herself! ” 

It was Mother Sowler. The horrible woman was 
tramping round and round in the middle of tho kitchen, 
like a beast in a cago; raving in tho dreadful drink-mad¬ 
ness called delirium tremens. In tho farthest corner of 
the room, barricaded behind tho table, tho landlord’s wife 
and daughter crouched in terror of their lives. Tho gas, 
turned full on, blazed high enough to blacken tho ceiling, 
and showed tho heavy bo! ts shot at the top and lx)ttom of the 
solid door. Nothing loss than a battering-ram could have 
burst that door in from tho outer side; an hour’s work 
with tho tile would have failed to break a passage through 
the bars over the window. “ How did she get there ? ” the 
sergeant asked. “ linn downstairs, and bolted herself in, 
while tho missus and tho young ’un were fooking”—was 
the answering cry from the people in tho yard. As they 
spoke, another vain attempt was made to break in tho door 
from tho passage. The noise of the heavy blows redoubled 
tlio frenzy of the terrible creature in the kitchen, still 
tramping round and round under the blazing gaslight. 
Suddenly she made a dart at the window, and confronted 
the men looking in from the yard. Her staring eyes were 
bloodshot; a purple-red flush was over her face; her hair 
waved wildly about her, torn away in places by her own 
h.ands. “ Cats I ” she screamed, glaring out of the window, 
“ millions of cats I all their mouths wide open spitting at 
mo I Fire I fire to scare away tho cats I ” She searched 
furiously in her pocket, and tore out a handful of loose 
papers. One of them escaped, and fluttered downward to a 
wooden press under the window. Amelins was nearest, 
and saw it plainly as it fell. “Good heavens!” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ it’s a bank-note! ” “ Wall-Eyes’ money 1 ” 

shouted tho thieves in tho yard; “ she’s going lo bum 
Wall-Eyes’ money! ” Tho madwoman turned back to tho 
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middle of ilio kitchen, leapt up at Iho gas-hnrncr, and sot 
fire to the bank-notes. She Bcatteicd them ilaining all 
round her on tho kitchen floor. “ Away with you! ” slio 
sliouted, shaking her lists at the visionary nnilliindo of 
eats. “Away with you, up tho chimney! Away with 
you, out of tho window! ” She sprang hack to tlie window, 
with her crooked fingers twisted in her hair I “ Tho 
snakes I ” she shrieked; “ the snakes are hissing again in 
my hair! the beetles are crawling over my face! ” She 
tore at her hair; she scraped her face with long black nails 
that lacerated tho flesh. Amclius tui-ned away, unable to 
endure tho sight of her. Morcross took his iflaco, eyed her 
steadily for a moment, and saw the way to end it, “ A 
quartern of gin! ” ho shouted. “ Quick ! before she leaves 
tho window! ” In a minute ho liad tho pewter measure in 
his hand, and tapped at tho window. “ Gin, Mother Sow- 
lor! Break the window, and h.ave a drop of gin! ” Fora 
moment, tho drunkard mastered her own dreadful visions 
at the sight of tho liquor. She broke a pane of glass with 
her clenched fist. “ Tlic door!” cried Moi-cross, to tho 
panic-.striekon women, barricaded behind the tabic. “ Tho 
door!” ho reiterated, as ho handed the gin in through tho 
bars. Tho eldpr woman was too terrified to understand 
him; her bolder daughter crarvlcd under tho table, ru.shed 
across the kitchen, and drew tho bolts. As tho madwoman 
turned to attack her, tho room was filled with men, headed 
by the sergeant. Throe of them were barely enough to 
control the frantic wretch, and bind her hand and foot. 
When Amclius entered the kitchen, after she had been con¬ 
veyed to tho hospital, a five-pound note on tho press 
(secured by one of the police), and a few frail black ashes 
scattered thinly on tho kitchen floor, wore tho only relics 
loft of tho ill-gotten money. 

After-inquiry, patiently pursued in more than ono 
direction, failed to throw any light on tho mystery of 
Jorvy’s death. Moroross’s report to Amolius, towai’ds tho 
close of tho investigation, was little- more than ingenious 
guess-work. 

“It Boems pretty clear, sir, in tho first place, that 
Mother Sowler must have overtaken Wall-Eyes, after ho 
bad left the letter at Mrs. Farnaby’s lodgings. In tho 
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fsecoml i)lace, we arc jnsUfied (as I shall show you directly) 
ill assuming that sho told him of tho luoncy in Jervy’s 
])ossossion, and that tho two succeeded in discovering 
Jerv3'—no doubt through Wall-Eyes’ superior knowledge 
of his master’s movements. The evidence concerning the 
bank-notes proves this. Wo know, by the examination of 
tho peojilo at tho Dairy, that Wall-Eyes took from his 
])Ocket a handful of notes, when they refused to send for 
1 iipior without having the money first. Wo are also in- 
foriiicd, that tho breaking-out of tho drink-madness in 
Mother Sowlcr showed itself in her snatching the notes 
out of his hand, .and trying to strangle him—before sho 
ran down into tho kitchen and bolted herself in. Lastly, 
Mrs. Farnaby’s bankers h.ave identified the note saved from 
the bnrning, jis one of forty five-pound notes paid to her 
clu'<|nc. iSo much for tho tracing of tho money. 

“ r wish I could give an equally satisfactory account 
of the tracing of the crime. Wo can make nothing of 
^Vall-Eye.s. lie declares that ho didn’t even know Jervy 
was dead, till wc told him; and he swears ho found tho 
inoiioy dnqiped in tho street. It is needless to say that 
tliis last assertion is a lie. Opinions aro divided among 
, us as to whether ho is answerable for tho murder as well 
as tho robbery, or whether there was a third person con¬ 
cerned in it. My own belief is that Jeiwy was drugged 
by tho old woman (with a young woman very likely used 
as a deco}'), in some house by the river-side, and then 
murdered by \\ all-Eyes in cold blood. Wo have done our 
best to dear tho matter up, and we h.avo not succeeded. 
The doctors give us no hope of any assistance from Mother 
Sowlcr. If sho gets over the attack (which is doubtful), 
they say she will die to a certainty of liver-disease. In 
short, mj' own fear is that this will prove to 1)C one more 
of those murders which aro mystoiies to the police as well 
as tho public.” 

'The report of the case excited some interest, published 
in the newspapers in conspicuous type. Meddlesome readers 
wrote letters, offering complacently stupid suggestions to 
tho police. After a while, another crime attracted general 
attention; and tho murder of Jervy disappeared from tho 
public memory, among other forgotten murders of modem 
times. 


z 
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CIIArTER V. 

The last dreary days of November came to tboir end. 

No longer darkened by the shadows of crime ane 
torment and death, the life of Amelins glided insensibly 
into the peaceful byways of soolusion, brightened by the 
companionship of Sally. The winter days followed one 
another in a happy nniformily of occupations and amuse- 
ments. There were lessons to fill up the moniing, and 
walks to occupy the afternoon—and, in the evenings 
sometimes reading, sometimes singing, sometimes nothing 
but the lazy luxury of talk. In the vast world of Londem. 
with its monstrous extremes of wealth and poverty, and 
its all-permeating malady of life at fever-heat, thcio wat 
one supremely innocent and snpvomcly hapjiy cre iturc. 
Sally had heard of llcaven, attainable on the hard condition 
of first paying the debt of death, “ I have found a kinder 
Ileavcn,” she said, one day. “ It is here in the cottage; 
arid Amelius has shown mo the way to it.” 

Their social isolation was at this time complete: they 
were two friendless people, perfectly insensible to all that 
was perilous and pitiable in their own position. They parted 
with a kiss at night, and they met again with a kiss in 
the morning—^and they wore as happily free from all mis¬ 
trust of the futuio as a pair of bird-s. No visitois came to 
the house; the few friends and acquaintanees of Amelius, 
forgotten by him, forgot him in return. Now and then. 
Toff’s wife came to the cottage, and exhibited the 
“ cherubim-baby.” Now and then, Toff himself (a musician 
among his other accomplishments) brought his fiddle up¬ 
stairs ; and, saying modestly, “ A little music helps tc 
pass the time,” played to the young master and mistiess 
the pliccrful tinkling tunes of the old vaudevilles of France. 
They were 2 >leased with these small interruptions when 
they came; and they wore not disappointed when the days 
passed, and the baby and the vaudevilles were hushed in 
absence and silence. So the happy winter time wont by; 
and the howling winds brought no rheumatism with them, 
and even the tax-gatherer himself, looking in at this 
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earthly paradise, departed witliout a cTirso when he left 
liis little paper behind him. 

Now and then, at long intervals, thS (Juter world in- 
tnided itself in the form of a letter. 

Eegina wrote, always with the same plaoid affection ; 
always entering into tho same ininnto narrative of the 
slow progrcs.H of “ dear unelo's ” return to hcaltli. lie was 
forbidden to exert himself in aiij'" way. II is nerves wore 
in a state of lamentable initability. “I dare not even 
jnonlion your name to him, dear Amelius; it seems, I can¬ 
not think why, to make him—oh, so unreasonably angry. 
I can only siibuiit, and pray that he may soon be himself 
again.” Amelins wrote back, always in tho same con¬ 
siderate and gentle tones ; alvvaj’s laying the blame of his 
dull hitters on the studious uniformity of his life. Ho pre¬ 
served, with a perfectly easy conscience, tho most absolute 
silence on the subject of Sally. "While ho was faithful to 
Eegina, what reason had ho to reproach himself with tho 
pi oteetion that lu' offered lo a poor motherless girl ? When 
he was mariied, ho might mention the circumstances under 
which ho had met v.iih Sally, and leave the rest to his 
wife’s symp.athy. 

One morning, the letters with tho Paris postmark were 
varied by a few lines from Eufus. 

“ Every imuming, my bright boy, I got up and say to 
myself, ‘ Well! I reckon it’s about time to take tho route 
for London; ’ .end every morning, if you’ll believe me, 1 
put it oil' till next day. Whether it’s in the good feeding* 
(expensive, I admit; but when your cook helps you to 
digest instead of hindering you, a man of my dyspeptic 
nation is too grateful to complain)—or whether it’s in tho 
air, which reminds mo, I do assure you, of our native 
atmosphere at Coohpring, Mass., is more than I can tell, 
with a hard steel pen on a loaf of flimsy paper. You have 
heard tho saying, ‘ When a good American dies, ho goes 
to Paris.’ Maybe, sometimes, he’s smart enough to dis¬ 
count his own death, and rationally enjoy the future time 
in tho present. This you see is a pootiq flight. But, 
mercy bo praised, the moral of my residence in Paris is 
plain:—If I can’t go to Amoliirs, Amelins must come to 
mo. Note tho address. Grand Hotel; and pack up, like a 
good boy, on receipt of this. Memorandum: The brown 
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Miss is liore, I saw her tiiking the air in a carnage, and 
raised my hat. She looked tlio other way. British— 
eminently British! But, there, I hoar no malice; I am 
her most obedient servant, and yours afifectionaloly, Rufus. 
—^Postscript: I want you to see some of onr girls at this 
hotel. The genuine American material, sir, perfected hy 
Worth.” 

Another morning brought with it a few sad lines from 
Phoebe. “ After what had happened, she was qnito un¬ 
able to face her friends; she had no heart to seek emjiloy- 
ment in her own country—her present lifo was too dreary 
and too hopeless to be endured. A lienevolent lady had 
made her an offer to accompany a party of emigrants to 
New Zealand; and she had acccj)ted the proposal, rorhajis, 
among the new people, she might recover her self-respect 
and her spirits, and live to bo a better woman. Mean¬ 
while, she bade Mr. Goldenhcart farewell; and asked his 
pardon for taking the liberty of wishing him happy with 
Miss Regina.” 

AmeUus wrote a few kind lines to Phoebe, and a cordial 
reply to Rufus, making the pursuit of his studies his 
excuse for remaining in London, After this, there was 
no further correspondence. The mornings succeeded each 
other, and the postman brought no more nows from the 
world outside. 

But the lessons wont on; and the teacher and pupil 
were as inconsiderately happy as ever in each other's 
society. Observing with inexhaustible interest the pro¬ 
gress of the mental development in Sally, Amelius was 
slow to perceive the physical development which was un¬ 
obtrusively keeping pace with it. Ho was absolutely 
ignorant of the i)art which his own influence was taking 
in the gradual and dcliciito process of change. Ere long, 
the first forewarnings of the coming disturbance in their 
harmless relations towards each other, began to show 
themselves. Ere long, there were signs of a troubled mind 
in Sally, which wore mysteries to Amelius, and subjects 
of wonderment, sometimes even trials of temper, to the 
girl herself. 

One day, she looked in from the door of her room, in' 
her white dressing-gown, and asked to fee forgiven if she 
kept the lessons of the morning waiting for a Uttle while. 
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“ Como in,” said Amolius, “ and tell mo wliy.” 

She hesitated. “ Yon won’t think mo lazy, if you sco 
mo in my dressing-gown ? ” 

“Of course not I Your dressing-gown, my dear, is as 
good as any other gown. A young girl like you looks 
host in white.” 

yho camo in with her work-hasket, and her indoor 
dress over her arm. 

Amelias laughed. “ Why haven’t 3 'ou put it on?” ho 
asked. 

She sat down in a corner, and looked at her work- 
hasket, instead of looking at Amelins. “ It doesn’t fit mo 
so well as it did,” she aiisAverod. “ I am obliged to 
alter it.” 

Amelius looked at her—at the charming youthful figure 
that had filled out, at the softly rounded outline of tho 
face with no angles and hollows in it now. “Is it tho 
dressmaker’s fault ? ” he asked slyly. 

Her eyes Avere still on the hasket. “It’s my fault,” 
she said. “ Y’'ou remomher Avhat a poor little skinny 
creature I was, when jmu first saw me. 1—you won’t 
like mo tho worse for it, will j'ou ?—I am getting fat. 1 
don’t know why. They say hap 2 Ay people got fat. Per¬ 
haps that’s why. I’m never hungry, and never frightened, 

and never miserable now-” iSho stojipod; her dress 

slijiped from her lap to tho floor. “ Don’t look at me! ” 
she said—and suddenly put hor hands over her face. 

Amelius saw tho tears finding their Avay through tho 
liretty jdump fingers, which ho remembered so shajieless 
and so thin, lie crossed tho room, and touched hor gently 
on the shoulder. “ My dear child! have I said anything 
to distress you ? ” 

“ Nt)thing.” 

“ Then why are you crying ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She hesitated; looked at him; and 
made a desperate effort to tell him what was in hor mind. 
“ I’m afraid you’ll got tired of mo. There’s nothing about 
mo to make you pity me now. You seem to bo—not quite 
tho same—^no 1 it isn’t that—I don’t know what’s comp to 
me—^I’lu a greater fool than over. Give me my lesson, 
Amelius I please give mo my lesson! ” 

Amelius produced the books, in some little surprise at 
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Sally’s oxtraordinaiT anxiety to begin her lessons, while 
the nnalterod dress my neglected on the carpet at her feet. 
A discreet abstract of the history of England, pub¬ 
lished for the use of young persons, happened to bo at 
the top of the books. The systonr of education under 
Ainolius recognized the laws of chance: they began with 
the history, booauso it turned up fii-st. Sally read aloud; 
and Sally’s master explained obscure passages, and cor¬ 
rected occasional errors of pronunciation, as she went on. 
On that particular morning, there was little to explain 
and nothing to correct. “ Am I doing it well to-day ? ” 
Sally inquiiod, on reaching the end of her task. 

“ Very ivell, indeed.” 

She shut the book, and looked at her teacher. “I 
wonder how it is,” she resumed, “ that I got on so much 
better with my lessons hero than I did at the Home ? And 
yet it’s foolish of me to wonder. I get on better, because 
you are teaching me, of course. But I don’t feel satisfied 
with myself. I’m tho same helpless creature—I feel your 
kindne.ss, and can’t make any return to you—for all my 

learning. I should like-” She left tho thought in her 

unexpressed, and opened her oopj'-book. “ I’ll do my 
writing now,” she said, in a quiet rosignod way. “Per¬ 
haps I may improve enough, some day, to keep your 
accounts for you.” She chuso her pen a little absently, 
and btigan to write. Amtdius looked over her shoulder 
and laughed; she was writing his naiuo. Ho pointed to 
the copper-plate copy on tho top line, presenting an un¬ 
deniable moral maxim, in characters beyond tho roach of 
criticism:—Change Is A Law of Nature. “There, my 
dear, you are to copy that till you’re tired of it,” said 
tho easy master; “and then we’ll try overleaf, another 
copy beginning with letter D.” 

Sally laid down her pen. “ I don’t like ‘ Change is a 
law of Natuin,’ ” she said, knitting her pretty eyebrows 
into a frown. “ I looked at those words yesterday, and 
they made me miserable at night. 1 was foolish enough 
to think that we should always go on together as we go 
on now, till I saw that copy. I hate the copy I It came 
to my mind when I was awake in the dark, and it seemed 
to tell mo that we were going to change some day. That’s 
tho worst of le.aming—ono knows too much, and then 
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there’s an end of one’s happiness. Thonghts come to you, 
■when you don’t want them, I thought of the young lady 
^vo saw last -woeh in the park.” 

She spoke gravely and sadly. The bright contentment 
which had given a now charm to her eyes since she had 
been at the cottage, died out of them as Ainelius looked at 
her. AVhat had become of her childish manner and her 
artless smile? He drew his chair nearer to her. “What 
young lady do you mean ? ” he asked. 

Sully shook her head, and traced lines with her pen on 
the blotting-paper. “ Oh, you can’t have forgotten her! 
A young lady, riding on a grand white horse. All the 
people were admiring her. I wonder you cai’od to look 
at me, after that bcautiul creature had gone by. Ah, she 
knows all sorts of things that I don’t*—f»/is doesn’t sound a 
note at a time on the iriano, and as often as not the ■wrong 
one; ulic can say lici‘ multiplication table, and knows all 
the cities in the world. I dare say she’s almost as learned 
as you .are. If you had her living hero with yon, wouldn’t 
you like it betfer than only having me 1 ” She dropped 
her arms on the table, and laid her head on them wearily. 
“ The dreadful streets! ” she munnured, in low tones of 
despair. “ Why did I think of the dreadful streets, and 
the night I met with you—aflcr I had seen the 5’Otmg 
lady ? Oh, Amelius, are you tired of mo ? are you ashamed 
of me?” She lifted her head again, before ho could 
answer, and controlled herself by a sudden effort'of reso¬ 
lution. “I don’t know what’s tho matter with mo this 
morning,” sho said, looking at him witli a pleading fear 
in her eyes. “ Never mind my nonsense—^I’ll do tho 
copy!” Sho began to write the unendurable assertion 
that change is a law of Nature, with trembling fingers 
and fast-heaving breath, Amelius took the pen gently 
ont of her baud. His voice faltered as bo spoke to her. 

“We will give up tho lessons for to-day, Sally. You 
have had a bad night’s rest, my dear*, and you feeling 
it—that’s all. Do you think you are well enough to como 
out with mo, and try if tbo air ■will revive you a little ? ” 

She' rose, and took his hand, and kissed it. “ I holiovo; 
if I was dying, I should got well enough to go out with 
you! May I ask ono little favour ? Do you mind if wo 
ilon’t go into the park to-day ? ” 
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“What has made yon take a dislike to the park, 
Sally?” 

“We might meet the beautiful yoniig lady again,” 
she answered, with her head down. “ I don’t want to do 
that.” 

“ We will go wherever you like, my child. You shall 
decide—not 1 .” 

She gathered up her dress from the floor, and hurried 
away to her room—without looking back at him as usual 
when she opened the door. 

Left by himself, Amolius sat at the table, mechanically 
turning over the lesson-books. Sally hud perplexed and 
even distressed him. Uis capacity to preserve the harmless 
relations between them, depended mainly on the mute 
appeal which the girl’s ignorant innocence unconsciously 
addressed to him. lie fcl t this vaguely, without absolutely 
realizing it. By some mysterious ])roccss of association 
which he was unable to follow, a saying of tho wise Elder 
Brother at Tadmor revived in his memory, while ho was 
tiying to see his way through the difficulties that l)oset 
him. “You will meet with many tcmj)tations, Amelins, 
when j’ou leave our Ooinmunity,” the old man had said at 
parting; “and most of them will come to you through 
women. Bo especially on your guard, my son, if you 
meet with a vroinan who makes 5 'ou feel ti'uly sorry for 
her. She is on the high-road to your ])asBions, through the 
open door of your sympathies—and all tho more certainly 
if she is not aware of it herself.” Amclius felt the truth 
expressed in those words as ho had never felt it jmt. 
There had been signs of a changing nature in Sally for 
some little time past. But they had expreasod themselves 
too delicately to attract tho attention of a man unprepared 
to be on tho watch. Only on that morning, they had boon 
marked enough to force themselves on his notice. Only 
on that morning, she had looked at him, and spoken to 
him, as she had never looked or spoken before. Ho began 
dimly to die the danger for both of them, to which he had 
shut his eyes thus far. Whore was tho remedy? what 
ought he to do ? Those questions came naturally into his 
mind—and yet, his mind shrank from pursuing them. 

He got up impatiently, and busied himself in putting 
,»way the lesson-books—a small duty hitherto always loft 
to Toff. 
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It was nselees; his mind dwelt persistently on Sally, 

Wliile ho moved about the room, lio still saw the look 
ill her eyes, ho still heard the tone of her voice, when she 
S 2 »oku of tlio young lady in the park. The words of the 
good jihysioian whom he had consulted about her recurred 
to his memory now. “ The natural growth of her senses 
has been stunted, like the natural growth of her body, by 
starvation, terror, exposiii’o to cold, and other influences 
inherent in the life that she has led.” And then the doctor 
had sjiokon of nourishing food, pure air, and careful treat¬ 
ment—of the life, in short, which she had led at the cottage 
—and had jiredicted that she would develop into “an 
intelligent and healtiry young woman.” Again he asked 
himself, “What ought I to do? ” 

lie turned aside to the window', and looked out. An 
idea occuiTcd to him. How w'ould it be, if ho summoned 
courage enough to tell her that he was engaged to bo 
married ? 

Ko! Setting aside his natural dread of the shock that 
ho might inflict on the ]ioor grateful girl who had only 
known haiijunoss under his care, the detestable obstacle of 
Mr. I’arnaby stood immovably in his way. Sally would 
be sure to ask questions about his engagement, and W'ould 
never rest until they were answered. It had been neces¬ 
sarily inij>o.s.sible to conceal her mother’s name from her. 
'J'lie disi'overy of her father, if she hoard of Kcgina .and 
L’egina's uncle, would be simply a question of time. What 
might such a man loo not caiialilo of doing, w'hat now act 
of treachery might ho not commit, if ho found himself 
claimed by the daughter whom he had deserted ? Even 
if the exiiression of Mrs. Farnaby’s last wishes had not 
l>cen sacred to Amelins, this consideration alone would 
have kci>t him silent, for Sally’s sake. 

He now doubted for tiro first time if ho had calculated 
wisely in jdanuing to trust Sally’s sad story, after his 
marriage, to tho synijiathics of his wife. Tho jealousy 
that she might naturally feol of a young girl, who w'as an 
object of interest to her husband, did not jnosent tho worst 
diiliculty' to contend with. She bolioved in hor undo’s 
integidty as she believed in her religion. What would 
she say, what w'orrld sho do, if tho innocent witness to 
Farnaby’s infamy was proseirted to hor ; if Amolius asked 
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the protection for Sally which her own father had refused 
to her in her infancy ; and if he said, as ho unist say, 
“ Your uncle is the man”? 

And yet, what prospect could he see hut the prospect 
of making the disclosure, when ho looked to his own 
interests next, and thought of his wedding-day ? Again, 
the sinister figure of Farnahy confronted him. How could 
ho receive the wotoh whom Ecgina would innocently 
welcome to the house? There would bo no longer a choice 
left; it would be his duty to himself to tell his wife the 
terrible truth. And what would be the result? lie 
recalled the whole course of his courtship, and saw Faniaby 
always on a level with himself in Kegiaa’s estimation. 
In spite of his natural cheerfulness, in spite of his inbred 
courage, his heai't failed him, when ho thought of the 
time to come. 

As ho turned away from the window, Sally’s door 
opened : she joined him, ready for the walk. Her spirits 
had rallied, .'issisted by tho cheering influence of dressing 
to go out. llor charming smile brightened her face. In 
sheer desperation, reckless of what he did or said, Amelins 
held out both hands to welcome her. “'J'hat’s right, 
iSallv!” he cried. “Look pleased and pretty, my dear; 
](;t’B be happy while wo can—and let tho future take caro 
of itself! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The capricious influences which combine to make us happy 
aro never so certain to bo absent influences as when wo 
are foolish enough to talk about them. Amelins had 
talked about them. Whou ho and Sally left tho cottage, 
tho road which led them away from the park was also the 
road which led them past a church. The influences of 
happiness left them at the church door. 

Rows of carriages were in waiting; hundreds of idle 
people wore assembled about the churoh stejis; the 
thunderoiis music of tho organ rolled out through the 
open doors—a grand wedding, with choral service, was 
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in chureo of colobration. Sally begged Amelias to tabo 
her in to see it. They tried the front entrance, and found 
it impossible to got through the crowd, A side entrance, 
tnul a foe to a verger, succooded better. They obtained 
sjiaco enough to stand on, with a view of tho altar. 

The brido was a tall buxom girl, splendidly dressed: 
she performed her part in tho ceremony with the most 
unrutBod composure. The bridegroom exhibited an in¬ 
structive spectacle of aged Nature, sustained by Art. His 
liair. Ills complexion, his teeth, his breast, his shoulders, 
and his logs, showed what tho wig-maker, the valet, tho 
dentist, the tailor, and tho hosier can do for a rich old 
man, who washed to present a juvenile appearance while 
ho is buying a j’oung wife. No loss than throe clergymen 
were present, conducting tho sale. Tho demeanour of tho 
rich oongvogation was worthy of tho glorious bygone days 
of the Golden Calf. So far as could be judged by appear¬ 
ances, one old lady, in a pew close to tho place at which 
Amelias and Sally w’cre standing, seemed to be the only 
person present who was not favourably iinpi’ossed by tho 
ceremony. 

*• I call it disgraceful,” tho old lady remarked to a 
charming young per.-on seated next to her. 

But the charming young person—^bcing the legitimate 
product of the present time—had no more sympathy with 
questions of sontirnent than a Hottentot. “ How can you 
talk so, grandmamma!” sho rejoined. “ITo has twenty' 
thousand a year—and that lucky girl wall be mistress of 
the most splendid house in London.” 

“ J don’t care,” tho old lady 2 iersistod; “it’s not tho 
less a disgrace to everybody concerned in it. There is 
many a })Oor friendless creature, driven by hunger to the 
streets, who has a better claim to our sympathy than that 
shameless girl, selling hcinelf in the Louse of God I I’ll 
wait- for you in tho carnage—I won’t sco any more of it.” 

Sally touched Amelias. “ Take mo out! ” she whispered 
faintly. 

Ho .supposed that tho heat in tho church had been too 
much for her. “ Are you hotter now ? ” he asked, when. 
they got into tho ojien air. ‘ I 

She held fast by his arm. “ Let’s get farthow away,” 
she said. “ Ikat lady is coming after us—don’t want 
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Lcr to seo me again. I am one of the creatures she talked 
about. Is the mark of tho streets on me, after nil you 
have done to rub it out?” 

Tho wild misoiy in her words pi’esoiited another 
development of her character which was entirely new to 
Amclius. “ My dear child,” ho remonstrated, “ you dis¬ 
tress mo when you talk in that w.ay. God knows the life 
^’ou were leading when 1 met with you was through no 
fault of yours. Forget it in the life you aro leading now.” 

But iSally’s mind was still full of its own acutely 
painful sense of what the lady had said. “ I saw her,” she 
burst out—“ I saw her look at mo while she spoke! ” 

“ And she thought you better worth looking at than 
tho bride—and quite right too!” Amelins rejoined. 
“Come, cojne, Sallj', bo like yourself! You don’t want 
to make mo unhappy about you, I am sure ? ” 

He had taken the right wa.v with her: she felt that 
simjdc appeal, and asked his pardon with all tho old charm 
in her manner and her voice. For tho moment, she w'as 
“Simple Sally” again. They w'alkcd on in silence. 
When they had lost sight of tho church, Amelins felt her 
han3_ beginning to tremble on his arm. A mingled ox- 
))ressiou of tendemess and anxiety showed itself in Inu’ 
blue eyes as they looked up at him. “ 1 am thinking of 
something else now,” she said; “ 1 am thinking of You. 
May I ask you something ? ” 

Amelius smiled. Tho smile Avas not rctlectod as usual 
in Sally’s face. “ It’s nothing particular,” she exjdained, 
in an odd hurried way; “tho church put it into my licad. 

You-” She hesitated, and tried it under another foiau. 

“Will you be married yourself, Amelius, one of these 
days?” 

He did his best to evade tho question. “ I am not rich, 
Sally, like tho old gentleman we have just seen.” 

Her eyes turned away from him; she sighed softly to 
herself. “ You will be mai-ried some day,” she said. 

“ Will you do one kind thing more for mo, Amelius, when 
I die? You remember my reading in the newspaper of 
tho new invention for burning tho dead—^and my asking 
you about it. You said you thought it was bettor than 
burying, and you had a good mind to leave directions to 
bo burnt instead of buried, when jom time came. When 
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my time has come, will you leave other directions about 
yourself, if I ask you?” 

“ My dear, yon are talldiipf in a very strange way! If 
you will have it that I am to bo married some day, what 
has that to do with your death ? ” 

“ It doesn’t matter, Amelius. When I have nothing 
loft to live for, I suppose it’s as likely as not I may die;. 
AVill you tell them to bury mo in some quiet place, away 
from London, whore there are very few graves? And 
when you leave your directions, don’t say you are to bo 
burnt. Say—when you have lived a long, long life, and 
enjoyed all the happiness you have deserved so well—say 
you are to bo buried, and your grave is to bo near mine 
I should like to think of tho same trees shading us, and 
the same ilowers growing over us. Ko! don’t toll me I’m 
talking strangely again—I can’t bear it; 1 want yon to 
humour mo and be kind to me about this. Do you mind 
going homo? I’m fooling a little tired—and I know I'm 
poor company for you to-day.” 

Tho talk flagged at dinner-time, though Toff did his 
best to keep it going. 

In tho evening, tho excellent Frenchman made an 
(ilfort to cheer tho two dull young people. lie came in 
confidentially with his fiddle, and said ho had a favour to 
ask. “ I possess some knowledge, sir, of tho delightful art 
of dancing. Might I teach young Miss to dance? You 
see, if 1 may venture to say so, the other lessons—oh, most 
useful, most important, the other lessons 1 but they are 
just a little serious. Something to relieve her mind, sir— 
if you will forgive mo for mentioning it. I plead for 
innocent gaiety—let us dance 1 ” 

lie played a few notes on tho fiddle, and placed his 
right foot in position, and waited amiably to begin. Sally 
thanked him, and made the excuse that she was tired. 
She wished Amelius good night, without waiting until 
they were alone together—and, for tho first time, without 
giving him the customary kiss. 

Toff waited until she had gone, and approached his 
master on tiptoe, with a low bow. 

“ May I take tho liberty of expressing an opinion*, sir? 
A young girl who rejects tho remedy of tho fiddle presents 
a case of extreme gravity. Don’t despair, sir I It is my 
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pride and pleasure to l»o never at a loss, where your 
interests are concerned. This is, I think, a matter for 
the ministrations of a woman. If you have confidence in 
my wife, I venture to suggest a visit from Madame Toff.” 

He discreetly retired, and left his master to think 
about it. 

The time passed—and Amelius was still thinking, and 
still as far as over from arriving at a couclnsum, when he 
hoard a door opened behind him. Sail}’’ crossed the room 
before ho could rise from his chair: her checks were 
flushed, her eyes were bright, licr hair fell loose over lier 
shoulders—she dropped at his feet, and hid her face on his 
knees. “I’m an ungrateful wretch! ” she burst out; “ I 
never kissed you when 1 said good night. ” 

With the best intentions, Amelius took the worst 
passible way of composing her—he treated her trouble 
lightly. “ Perha])s you forgot it ? ” ho said. 

She lifted her head, and looked at him with the tears 
in her eyes. “I’m bad enough,” she answered; “but 
not so bad as that. Oh, don’t laugh! there’s nothing to 
laugh at. Have you done with liking mo? Are you 
angry with me for behaving so badly all day, and bidding 
you good night as if you were 'I'off ? You shan’t bo angry 
with mo ! ” She jumped up, and sat on his knee, and put 
her arms round his neck. “ I haven’t been to bed, ” she 
whispered ; “ I was too miserable to go to sleep. I don’t 
know what’s been the matter with me to-day. I seem to 
bo losing the little sense 1 over had. Oh, if I could only 
make you understand how foud I am of you! And yet 
I’ve bad bitter thoughts, as if I was a burden to you, and 
I had done a wrong thing in coming hero—and you would 
have told me so, only you pitied the poor wretch who had 
nowhere else to go.” She tightened her hold round his 
nock, and laid her burning cheek against his face. “ Oh, 
Ameiiirs, my heart is sore! Kiss me, and say, ‘ Good night, 
Sally! ’ ” 

He was young—^he w'as a man—^for a moment ho lost 
his self-control; ho kissed her as ho had never kissed her yet. 

Then, he remembered; he recovered himself; he put 
her gently away from him, and led her to the door of hor 
room, and closed it on hor in silence. For a little while, 
he waited alone. The interval over, ho rang for Toff, 
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“Do you tliiuk your wife would take Miss Sally as an 
apprentice ? ” he asked, 

Toff looked astonished. “ Whatever you wish, sir, my 
wife will do. Her knowledge of the art of dressmaking 

is-” Words failed him to express his wife’s immense 

capacity as a dressmaker. He kissed his hand in mute 
enthusiasm, and blew the kiss in tho direction of Madame 
Toff’s establishment. “ However,” he proceeded, “ I ought 
to tell you one thing, sir; the business is small, small, 
very small. But wo are all in the hands of Providence 
—the business will improve, one day.” He lifted his 
shoulders and lifted his eyebrows, and looked perfectly 
satisfied with his avifo’s prospects, 

“I will go and speak to Madame Toff myself, to¬ 
morrowmorning,” Amelius resumed. “ It’s quite possible 
that I may bo obliged to leave London for a little while— 
and I must provide in some way for Miss Sally. Don’t say 
a word about it to her yet. Toil’; and dou’t look miserable. 
If I go away, I shall take yon with mo. Good night.” 

Toff, with Ilia handkerchief half-way to his eyes, 
recovered his native cheerfulness. “ I am invariably sick 
at tea, sir,” ho said; “ but, no matter, I will attend you to 
tho uttermost ends of the earth.” 

So honest Amelius planned his way of escape from the 
critical position in which he found himself. Ho went to 
his bed, troubled by anxieties which kept him waking for 
many weary hours. Where was he to go to, when ho left 
Sally ? If he could havo known w’hat had happened, on 
that very daj', on the other side of tho Channel, he might 
havo decided (in spite of the obstacle of Mr. Farnaby) on 
surprising llcgiua by a visit to Paris. 


CHAPTER VII. 

On tho morning when Amelius and Sally (in London) 
entered tho churoh to look at the wedding, Rufus (in Paris) 
went to tho Champs Elysees to take a walk. 

Ho had advanced half-way up the magnificent avemie, 
when he saw Bogina for the second time, taking her daily 
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diivc, with (in elderly woman in attendance on her. I’lifns 
took off his hat again, perfectly impenetrahlo to the cold 
reception which ho had already experienced. (Ircatly to 
his Biirpiise, Kegina not only returned his salute, hut 
stopped the carriage and beckoned to him to speak to her. 
Looking at her more closely, ho perceived signs of sulfer- 
ing in her face which completely altered her expression ;is 
he rememhered it. Her magnificent eyes wore dim and 
red; she had lost her rich colour; her voice tremhlod as 
she spoke to him. 

“ Have you a fiiw miuut(!s to spare ? ” she aske.d. 

“The whole day, if you like, Miss,” Rufus answered. 

She turned to the woman who accomyianiod her. 
“ Wait hero for me, Elizabeth; I have something to say 
to this gentleman,” 

With those words, she got out of the carriage. Rufus 
otfered her his arm. She jiut lier liand in it as readily as 
if they had been old friends. “ Let us take one of the 
side paths,” she said; “ they are almost deserted at this 
time of day. I am afraid I surprise you very much. I 
can only trust to your kindness to forgive mo for passing 
you without notice the last time we mot. I’erhaps it may 
bo some excuse for me that I am in gi-eat trouble. It is 
just possible you may be able to relievo my mind. I 
believe you know I am engaged to bo married ? ” 

Rufus looked at her wi th a sudden expression of interest. 
“Is this about Amelius?”he asked. 

She answeiod him almost iuaudibly—“ Yes.” 

Rufus still kept Ids eyes fixed on her. “ J don’t wish 
to say anything rude. Miss,” ho explained; “ but, if you 
have any complaint to make of Amelius, I should take it 
as a favour if you would look me straight in the face, and 
mention it plainly.” 

In the embarrassment which troubled Regina at that 
moment, he had preferred the two requests of all others 
with which it was most impossible for her to comply. 
She still looked obstinately on the ground; and, instead 
of speaking of Amelius, she diverged to the subject of 
Mr^ Famaby's illness. 

“I am staying in Paris with my uncle,” she said. 
“ He has had a long illness; but he is strong enough now 
to speak to mo of things that have been on his mind for 
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some- time past. Ho has so sarjtriscd me ; ho has mado 

mo so miserable about Amelius-” Sho paused, and 

put her handkerchief to her eyes. Eufus said nothing to 
console her—he waited doggedly until sho was ready to 
go on. “ You know Amelius well,” sho resumed ; “ you 
are fond of him; you believe in him, don’t you ? Do you 
think he is capable of behaving basely to any person who 
trusts him ? Is it likely, is it possible, ho could be false 
and cruel to Me ? ” 

The mere question roused the indignation of Eufus. 
“ Whoever said that of him, Miss, told you a lie! I answer 
for my boy as I answer for myself.” 

She looked at him at last, with a sudden exj)ression of 
relief. “ I said so too,” she rejoined; “ I said some enemy 
had slandered him. My uncle won’t tell me who it is. 
lie positively forbids me to write to Amelius; he tells 
me 1 must never see Amelius again—lie is going to write 
and break off the engagement. Oh, it’s too cruel 1 too 
cruel! ” 

Thus far they had been walking on slowly. But now 
Eufus stopped, determined to make her speak plainly. 

“ Take a word of advice from me. Miss,” ,he said. 
“ Never trust anybody by halves. There’s nothing I’m 
not ready to do, to set this matter right; but I must 
know what I’m about first. What’s said against Amelius ? 
Out with it, no matter w'hat ’tis ! I’m old enough to bo 
your father; and I feel for yon accordingly—I do.” 

'J’lie thorough sincerity of tone and manner which 
accompanied those words had its effect. Ilcgina blushed 
and trembled—but she spoke out., 

“ My uncle says Amelius has disgraced himself, and 
insulted me; my uncle says there is a person—a girl 

living with him-” She stopped, with a faint cry of 

alarm. Her hand, still resting on the arm of Eufus, felt 
him start as the allusion to the girl passed her lips. “ You 
have heard of it I ” she cried. “ Oh, God help mo, it’s 
true 1 ” 

“Tine?” Eufus repeated, with stem contempt. 
“ What’s come to you ? Haven’t I told you already, it’s 
a lie? I’ll swear to it, Amelius is true to you. Will that 
do? No ? You’re an obstinate one. Miss—^that you are.* 
Well! it’s due to the boy that I should sot him right w'ith 

V 
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you, if words will do it. You know how ho’s been 
Drought up at Tadmor? Boar that in mind—and now 
you shall have the truth of it, on the word of an honest 
man.” 

Without fimthor preface, he told her how Amelius had 
met with Sally, insisting strongly on the motives of pure 
humanity by which his friend had been actuated. Eegina 
' listened with an obstinate expression of distrust which 
would have discouraged most men. Eufus persisted, 
nevertheless; and, to some extent at least, succeeded in 
producing the right impression. When he reached the 
close of the narrative—when ho asserted that he had 
himself seen Amelius confide the girl unreservedly to the 
care of a lady who was a dear and valued friend of his own ; 
and when ho declared that there had boon no after-meeting 
between them and no written correspondence—then, at 
last, Eegina orvned that he had not encouraged her to 
trust in the honour of Amelius, without reason to justify 
him. But, even under these circumstances, there was a 
residue of suspicion still left in her mind. She asked for 
the name of the lady to whose benevolent assistance 
Amelius Jbad been indebted. Eufus took out one of his 
cards, and wrote Mrs. Payson’s name and address on it. 

“ Your nature, my dear, is not quite so confiding as 
I could have wished to see it,” he said, quietly handing 
her the card. “ But we can’t change our natures—can 
we ? And you’re not bound to believe a man like me, 
without witnesses to back him. Write to Mrs. Payson, 
and make your mind easy. And, while we are about it, 
tell me where I can telegraph to you to-morrow—I’m off 
to London by the night mail.” 

“Do you mean, you are going to see Amelius?” 

“ That is so. I’m too fond of Amelius to lot this trouble 
rest where ’tis now. I’ve been away from him, here in 
Paris, for some little time—and you may tell me (and 
quite right, too) I can’t answer for what may have been 

f oing on in my absence. No! now we are about it, wo’ll 
ave it out. I mean to see Amelius and see Mrs. Payson, 
to-morrow morning. Just tell your uncle to hold his 
hand, before he breaks off your marriage, and wait for a 
telegram from me. Well ? and this is your address, is it ? 
I ^ow the hotel. A nice look-out on the Twilleiy 
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Gardens—but a bad collar of wino, as I bear. I’m at tbo 
Grand Hotel myself, if tboro’s anything else that troubles 
you before evening. Now I look at you again, I reckon 
there’s something more to be said, if you’ll only let it find 
its way to your tongue. No; it ain’t thanks. We’ll 
take the gratitude for granted, and got to what’s behind 
it. There’s your carriage—and the good lady looks tired 
of waiting. Well, now?” 

“It’s only ono thing,” Eegiua acknowledged, with her 
eyes on the ground again. “Perhaps, when you go to 

Loudon, you may see the-” 

“The girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“ It’s not likely. Say I do see her—^what then ? ” 
Regina’s colour began to show itself again. “ If you 
do see her,” sho said, “ I beg and entreat you won’t speak 
of Mie in her hearing. I should die of the shame of it, if 
she thought herself asked to give him up out of pity for 
me. Promise I am not to be brought forward; promise 
you won’t even mention my having spoken to you about 
it. On your -word of honour 1 ” 

Rufus gave her his promise, without showing any 
hesitation, or making any remark. But when she shook 
hands with him, on returning to the carriage, he held her 
hand for a moment. “ Please to excuse me, Miss, if I ask 
one question,” he said, in tones too low to be hoard by 
any other poi son. “ Are you really fond of Amclius ? ” 

“ I am surprised you should doubt it,” she answered; 
“ I am more—much more than fond of him I ” 

Rufus handed her silently into the carriage. “ Fond 
of him, are you?” he thought, as ho walked away by 
himself. “ I reckon it’s a sort of fondness that don't wear 
well, and won’t stand washing.”, 
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CTIArTEU Till. 

Eakly the next moiuing, Eufus rang at the cottage gate. 

“Well, Mr. Frenchnian, and how do you git along? 
And how’s Amelins ? ” 

Toff, standing before the gate, answered with the 
ntmost respect, but showed no inclination to lot the 
vi.sitor in. 

“Amelins has his intervals of laziness,” Kufns pro¬ 
ceeded ; “ I bet he’s in bed! ”, 

“My young master was up and dressed an hour ago, 
sir—ho has just gone out.” 

“That is so, is it? Well, Til wait till he comes back.” 
He pushed by Toff, and walked into the cottage. “ Your 
foreign ceremonies are clean thrown away on mo,” he said, 
.as Toff tried to stop him in the hall. “ I’m an American 
savage; and I’m used up with travelling all night. Hero’s 
a little order for you: whisky, bitters, lemon, and ice—I’ll 
take a cocktail in the library.” 

Toff made a last desperate effort to get between the 
visitor and the door. “ 1 beg your pardon, sir, a thousand 
times; I must most respectfully entreat you to wait-” 

Before he could explain himsolf, Eufns, with the most 
perfect good-humour, pulled the old man out of his way. 
“ What’s ;,troubling this venerable creature’s mind?” ho 
inquired of himself; “does ho think I don’t know my 
way in?” 

He opened the library door—and found himself face to 
face with Sally. She had risen from her chair, heaving 
voices outside, and hesitating whether to leave the room 
or not. They confronted each other, on either side of the 
table, in silent dismay. For once Eufus was so cumpletoly 
bewildered, that ho took refuge in his customaiy form of 
greeting-before he was aware of it himself. 

“ How do you find yourself. Miss? I take pleasure in 
renewing our acquaintance.—Thunder! that’s not it; I 
reckon I’m off my head. Do mo the favour, young woman, 
to fofgot every word I’ve said to you. If any mortal 
oreatime had told mo I should find you hero, I should have 
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said ’twas a lie—and I should have been the liar. That 
makes a man feel bad, lean tell you. No! Don’t slide 
off, if you please, into the next room —that won’t set things 
right, nohow. Sit you down again. Now I’m hero, I 
have something to say. I’ll speak first to Mr. Frenchman. 
Listen to this, old sir. If I happen to want a witness 
standing in the doorway. I’ll ring the bell; for the present, 
I can do without you. Bong Shower, as we say in youv- 
country.” He proceeded to shut the door on Toff and his 
remonstrances. 

“ I protest, sir, against acts of violence, unworthy of a 
gentleman 1 ” cried Toff, sirnggling to got back again. 

“Be as angry as you please in the kitchen,’’ Rufus 
answered, persisting in closing the door; “ I won’t have a 
noise up hero. If you know where your master is, go and 
fetch him—and the sooner the better.’’ lie tnnictl back 
to Sally, and surveyed her for a while in terrible silence. 
She was afraid to look at him; her eyes wore on the book 
which slio had been reading when ho camo in. “You 
look to mo,” Rufus remarked, “ as if you had been settled 
hero for a time. Never mind your book now; you can 
go back to your reading after we’ve had a word or two 
together first.” Ho reached out his long arm, and pulled 
tho book to his own side of the table. Sally innocently 
silenced him for tho second time. Ho opened the book, 
and discovered—tho Now Testament. 

“It’s my lesson, if you please, sir. I’m to Icam it 
where tho pencil mark is, before Amelius comes back.” 
She offered her poor little explanation, trembling with 
terror. In sjiito of himself, Rufus began to look at her less 
sternly. 

“ So j'ou call him ‘ Amelins,’ do you ? ” ho said. “ I 
note that. Miss, as an unfavourable sign to begin with. 
How long, if you please, has Amelius turned school-marm, 
for.your young ladyship’s benefit? Don’t you under¬ 
stand? AVcll, you’re not the only inhabitant of Great 
Britain who don’t understand the English language. I’ll 
put it plainer. When I last saw Amelius, you wore learn¬ 
ing your lessons at the Home. What ill wind. Miss, blew 
you in here ? Did Amelius fetch you, or did you coflio of 
your own accord, without waiting to be whistled for?” 
He spoke coarsely, but not ill-humouredly. Sally’s pretty 
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downcast, face was pleading with him for mercy, and (as 
he felt, with supreme contempt for himself) was not alto¬ 
gether pleading in vain. “ If I jessed that you ran away 
from the Homo,” he resumed, “ should I giiess right ? ” 

She answered with a sudden accession of confidence. 
“Don’t blame Amelius,” she said; “I did run away. I 
couldn’t live without him.” 

“You don’t know how you can live, young one, till 
you’ve tried the experiment. Well, and what did they do 
at the Home? Did they send after you, to fetch you 
back?” 

“ They wouldn’t take mo back—they sent my clothes 
here after mo.” 

“ Ah, those were the rules, I reckon. I begin to see 
my way to the end of it now. Amelius gave you house- 
room ?” 

She looked at him proudly. “ Ho gave me a room of 
my own,” she said. 

His next question was the exact repetition of the ques¬ 
tion which ho had jiut to Kegina in Paris. The only 
variety was in the answer that he received. 

“ Are you fond of Amelius ?” 

“ I would die for him! ” 

Eufus had hitherto spoken, standing. He now took a 
chair. 

“ If Amelias had not been brought up at Tadmor,” ho 
said, “ I should tako my hat, and wish you good morning. 
As things are, a word more may bo a word in season. 
Your lessons hero seem to have agreed with you, Miss. 
You’re a different sort of girl to what you wore when I last 
saw you.” 

She surprised him by receiving that remark in silence. 
The colour left her face. She sighed bitterly. The sigh 
puzzled Eufus: ho hold his opinion of her in suspense, 
until he had heard more. 

“ You said just now you would die for Amelius,” ho 
wont on, eyeing her attentively. “I take that to bo a 
woman’s hysterical way of mentioning that she feels 
interest in Amelius. Are you fond enough of him to leave 
him, if 3 'ou could only bo persuaded that leaving him was 
for his good ? ” 

She abruptly loft the table, and went to the window. 
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When her back was turned to Bufus, she spoke. “ Am I a 
disgrace to him?" she asked, in tones so faint that he 
could barely hear them. “I have had my fears of it, 
before now.” 

If he had been less fond of Amelins, his natural kind¬ 
ness of heart might have kept him silent. Even as it was, 
he made no direct reply. “ You remember how you were 
living when Amelins first mot with you?” was all ho 
said. 

The sad blue eyes looked at him in patient sorrow; the 
low sweet voice answered—“Yes.” Only a look and a 
word—only the influence of an instant—and, in that 
instant, Kufus’s last doubts of her vanished ! 

“ Don’t think I say it reproachfully, my child ! I know 
it wasnot 3 ’Our fault; I know j’ou are to bo pitied, and 
not blamed.” 

Sho turned her face towards him—palo, quiet, and 
resigned. “Pitied, and not blamed,” sho repeated. “Am 
I to be forgiven ? ” 

lie shrank from answering her. There was silence. 

“ Yon said just now,” she went on, “ that I looked like 
a different girl, since you last saw me. I am a different 
girl. I think of things that I never thought of before— 
some change, 1 don’t know what, has come over me. Oh, 
my heart docs hunger so to bo good I I do so long to 
deserve what Amolius has done for me! You have got my 
book tliero—Amolius gave it to mo; we read in it oveiy 
day. If Christ had been on earth now, is it wrong to 
think that Christ would have forgiven mo ? ” 

“ No, my dear; it’s right to think so.” 

“ And, while I live, if I do my best to load a good life, 
and if my last prayer to God is to take mo to heaven, 
shall 1 bo heard ? ” 

“ You will bo heard, my child, I don’t doubt it. But, 
you soe, you have got the world about you to reckon witli 
—and tho world has invented a religion of its own. 
There’s no uso looking for it in this book of yours. It’s a 
religion with tho pride of property at the bottom of it, and 
a veneer of benevolent sentiment at the top. It will be 
very sorry for you, and very charitable towards you: in 
short, it will do everything for you except taking you bafck 
again,” 
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She had her answer to that. “ Ainelius has taken mo 
hack again,” she said. 

“Amelins has taken you hack again,” Eufus agreed. 
“ But there’s one thing he’s forgotten to do; he has for¬ 
gotten to count the cost. It scorns to l)e left to me to do tJiat. 
Look hero, my girl i I o\vn I doubted you when I first 
came into this room; and I’m sorry for it, and I beg your 
pardon. I do believe you’re a good girl—1 couldn’t say 
why if I was asked, but I do believe it for all that. I 
wish there was no more to be said—but there is more; and 
neither you nor 1 must shirk it. Public opinion won't 
deal as tenderly with you as I do; public opinion will 
make the worst of you, and the worst of Amelins. While 
you’re living here with him—there’s no disguising it— 
you’re innocently in the way of the boy’s prospects in life. 
I don’t know whether you understand me ? ” 

She had turned away from him; she was looking out 
of the window once more. 

“ I understand you,” she answered. “ On the night 
when Amolius met with me, he did wiong to take me 
away with him. He ought to have left me where I was.” 

“ Wait a bit! that’s as far from my meaning as far can 
bo. There’s a look-out for everybody; and, if you’ll trust 
me, I’ll find a look-out for you.” 

yhe paid no heed to what he said; her next words 
showed that she was pursuing her own train of thought. 

“I am in the way of his prospects in lifo,” she re¬ 
sumed. “ You mean that ho might bo married some day, 
but for me ? ” 

Kufns admitted it cautiously. “Tlie thing might 
happen,” was all ho said. 

“ And his friends might come and see him,” she went 
on; her face still turned away, and her voice sinking into 
dull subdued tones. “ Nobody comes here now. You see 
I understand you. When shall I go away ? I had bettor 
not say good-bye, I suppose?—it would only distress him. 
I could slip out of the house, couldn’t I ? ” 

Bufus began to feel uneasy. Ho was prepared for tears 
—but not for such resignation as this. After a little hesi- 
tatidn, ho joined her at the window. She never turned 
towards him; she still looked out straight before her; her 
bright young face had turned pitiably rigid and palo. He 
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spoke to her very gently; advising her to think of what 
he had said, and to do nothing in a hnrry. She knew the 
hotel at which he stayed when he was in London; and 
she could write to him there. If she decided to begin a 
new life in another country, ho was wholly and truly at 
her service. He would provide a passage for her in the 
same ship that took him back to America. At his age, and 
known as ho was in his own neighbourhood, there would 
bo no scandal to fear. He could get her reputably and 
profitably employed, in work which a young girl might 
undertake. “ I’ll be as good as a father to you, my poor 
child,” he said. “ Don’t think you’re going to bo friend¬ 
less, if you leave Amelius. I’ll see to thatl You shall 
have honest people about you—and innocent pleasure in 
your new life.” 

She thanked him, still with the same dull tearless 
resignation. “ What will the honest people say,” she 
asked, “ when they know who I am ? ” 

“ They have no business to know who yon are—and 
they shan’t know it.” 

“Ah! it comos back to the same thing,” she said, 
“You must deceive the honest people, or you can do 
nothing, for me. Amelius had bettor have loft mo where 
I was! I disgraced nobody, I was a burden to nobody, 
there. Cold and hunger and ill-treatment can sometimes 
be merciful friends, in their way. If I had been left to 
them, they would liave laid mo at rest by this time.” She 
turned to Rufus, before he could speak to her. “ I’m not 
ungrateful, sir; I’ll think of it, as you say; and I’ll do all 
that a poor foolish creature can do, to bo worthy of the 
interest you take in me.” She lifted her hand to her 
head, with a momentary expression of pain. “ I’ve got a 
dull kind of aching here,” she said; “ it reminds me of my 
old life, when I was sometimes beaten on the head. May 
I go and lie down a little, by myself?” 

Rufus took her hand, and pressed it in silence. She 
looked back at him as she opened the door of her room. 
“ Don’t distress Amelius,” she said; “ I can bear anything 
but that.” 

Left alone in the librarj'-, Rufus walked restlessly to 
and fro, driven by a troubled mind. “ I was bound to So 
it,” ho thought ; “ and I ought to bo satisfied unth myself. 
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I’m not satisfied. The world is hard on women—and the 
rights of property is a darned bad reason for it I ” 

The door from the hall was suddenly thrown open. 
Amelins entered the room. He looked flushed and angry 
—ho refused to take the hand that Rufus offered to him. 

“What's this I hear from Toff? It seems that you 
forced your way in when Sally was here. There are limits 
to the liberties that a man may take in his friend’s 
house.” 

“ 'rhat’s true,” said Rufus quiotlj. “ But when a 
man hasn’t taken liberties, there don’t seem much to bo 
said. Sally was at the Homo, when I last saw you—and 
nobody told me I should find her in this room.” 

“ You might have loft the room, when you found her 
here. You have boon bilking to her. If you have said 
anything about Rogina-” 

“ I have said nothing about Miss Regina. You have a 
hot temper of your own, Amelins. Wait .a bit, and let it 
cool.” 

“ Never mind my temper. I want to know what y'on 
have been saying to Sally. Stop 1 I’ll ask Sally herself.” 
He crossed the room to the inner door, and knocked. “Come 
in here, my dear; I want to speak to you.” 

The answer reached him faintly through the door. 
“ I have got a bad headache, Amelius. Please let mo rest 
a little.” He turned back to Rufus, and lowered his voin-. 
But his eyes flashed; he was more angry than ever. 

“ You had better go,” he said. “ I can guess how yon 
have been talking to her—I know what her headache 
means. Any man who distresses that dear little affec¬ 
tionate creature is a man whom I hold as my enemy. I 
spit upon all the worldly considerations which pass muster 
with people like you I No sweeter girl than poor Sally 
ever breathed the breath of life. Her happiness is more 
precious to me than words can say. She is sacred to me! 
And I have just proved it—I have just come from a good 
woman, who will teach her an honest way of earning her 
bread. Not a breath of scandal shall blow on her. If you, 
or any people like you, think I will consent to cast her 
adrift on the world, or consign her to a prison under the 
name df a Home, you little know my nature and my prin¬ 
ciples. Here”—he snatched up the New Testament from 
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the table, and shook it at Enfns—“here are my principles, 
and I’m not ashamed of them I " 

Eufus took up his hat. 

“ There’s one thing you’ll be ashamed of, my son, when 
you’re cool enough to think about it,” he said; “ you’ll be 
ashamed of the words you have spoken to a friend who 
loves you. I’m not a bit angry myself. You remind mo 
of that time on board the steamer, when the quarter-master 
was going to shoot the bird. You made it up with him— 
and you’ll come to my hotel and make it up with me. 
And then we’ll shake hands, and talk about Sally. If it’s 
not taking another liberty. I’ll trouble you for a light.” lie 
helped himself to a match from the box on the chimney- 
piece, lit his cigar, and loft the room. 

Ho had not been gone half an. hour, before the bettor 
nature of Amolius urged him to follow Eufus and] make 
his apologies. But ho was too anxious about Sally to 
leave the cottage, until he had seen her first. The tone in 
which she had answered him, when he knocked at her 
door, suggested, to his sensitive apprehension, that there 
was something more serious the matter with her than a 
more headache. For another hour, ho waited patiently, on 
the chance that ho might hear her moving in her room. 
Nothing happened. No sound reached his oars, except the 
occasional rolling of carriage-wheels on tlie road outside. 

liis patience began to fail him, as the second hour 
moved on. Ho wont to the door, and listened, and still 
heard nothing. A sudden dread struck him that she might 
have fainted. Ho opened the door a few inches, and spoke 
to her. 'rhore was no answer. He looked in. The room 
was empty. 

Ho ran into the hall, and caUod to Toff. Was she, by 
any chance, downstairs? No. Or out in the garden? 
No. Master and man looked at each other in silence. 
Sally was gone. 
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CIIArTEE IX. 

Toff was the first wlio recovered liiiusclf. 

“ CouraRO, sir 1 ” ho said. With a little thinking, wo 
shall see the way to find her. That rude American man, 
who talked with her this morning, may ho the person who 
has brought this misfortune on ns.” 

Amelius waited to hear no more. There was the chance, 
at least, that something might Lave been said which liad 
induced her to take refuge with Kiifiis. Ho ran back to 
the library to get his hat. 

Toff followed his master, with anolher suggestion. 
“One w’ord more, sir, before you go. If the American 
man cannot help us, w'o must bo ready to tryanotlior way. 
Permit mo to accompany you as far as my wife’s shop. I 
propose that she shall come back here with mo, and examine 
poor little Miss’s bedroom. Wo will wait, of course, for 
your return, before anything is done. In the moan time, 1 
entreat you not to despair. It is at least possible that the 
means of discovery may bo found in the bedroom.” 

They went out together, taking the first cab that 
passed them. Amelius proceeded alone to the hotel. 

Eufus was in his room. “ What’s gone wrong ? ” he 
asked, the moment Amelius opened the door. “Shake 
hands, my son, and smother up that little trouble Iwtween 
us in silence. Your face alaiius me—it does! What of 
Sally?” 

Amelius started at the (lucstion. “ Isn’t she hero ? ” 
he asked. 

Buf'us drew back. The mere action said, No, before he 
answered in words, 

“ Have you seen nothing of her ? heard nothing of her ? ” 

“ Nothing. Steady, now! Meet it like a man; and 
tell me what has happened.” 

Amelius told him in two words. “ Don’t suppose I’m 
going to break out again as I did this morning,” he wont 
on; “ I’m too wretched and too anxious to bo angry. 
Only tell mo, Eufus, have you said anything to her-? ” 

Eufus held up his hand. “ I see what you’re driving 
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at. It will bo Tnoro to tbo purpose to toll you what she 
saiil to rae. From first to last, Amelius, I spoke kindly to 
her, and I did her justice. Give mo a minute to rummage 
my memory.” After brief consideration, he carefully 
repeated the substance of what had passed between Sally 
and himself, during the latter part of the interview between 
them. “Have you looked about in her room?” ho in¬ 
quired, when ho had done. “ There might bo a trifling 
something to help you, loft behind her there.” 

Amelius told him of Toff’s suggestion. They returned 
together at once to the cottage. Madame Toff was waiting 
to begin the search. 

The first discovery was easily made. Sally had taken 
off one or two little trinkets—presents from Amelius, 
which she was in the habit of wearing—and had left them, 
wrapped up in paper, on the dressing-table. No such 
thing as a farewell letter was found near them. The 
examination of the wardrobe came next—and here a 
startling circumstance revealed itself. Every one of the 
dresses which Amelius had presented to her was hanging 
in its place. They were not many; and they had all, on 
previous occasions, been ])assed in review by Toff’s wife. 
She was absolutely certain that the complete number of 
the dresses was there in the bedroom. Sally must have 
worn something, in place of her new clothes. What had 
she put on ? 

Looking round the room, Amelius noticed in a corner 
the box in which ho had placed the fiz-st new dress that he 
had purchased for Sally, on the morning after they had 
mot. He tried to open the box; it was looked—and the 
key was not to bo found. The over-ready Toff fetched a 
skewer from the kitchen, and picked the lock in two 
minutes. On lifting the cover, the box proved to bo 
empty. 

■The one person present who understood what this 
meant was Amelius. 

Ho remembered tliat Sally had taken her old thread¬ 
bare clothes away with her in the box, when the angry 
landlady had insisted on his leaving the house. “ I want 
to look at them sometimes,” the poor girl had said,* “ and 
think how much better off I am now.” In those miserable 
rags she had fled from the cottage, after hearing the cruel 
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truth. “ He had better have left me where I wa«,” she 
had said. “ Cold and hunger and ill-treatment would 
have laid me at rest by this time.” Amelius fell on his 
knees before the empty box, in helpless despair. The 
conclusion that now forced itself on his mind completely 
unmanned him. She had gone back, in tho old dress, to 
die under the cold, tho hunger, and the horror of the 
old life. 

Eufus took his hand, and spoke to him kindly. He 
rallied, and dashed the tears from his eyes, and rose to his 
feet. “ I know where to look for her,” was all he said; 
“ and I must do it alone.” He refused to enter into any 
explanation, or to be assisted by any companion. “ This 
is my secret and hers,” he answered. “ Go back to your 
hotel, Eufus—and pray that I may not bring nows which 
will make a wretched man of you for the rest of your life.” 
With that he left them. 

In another hour ho stood once more on the spot at 
which he and Sally had met. 

The wild bustle of the costermongers* night-market no 
longer rioted round him: the street by daylight was in a 
state of dreary repose. Slowly pacing up and down, from 
one end to another, he waited with but ono hope to sustain 
him—tho hope that sho might have taken refuge with the 
tw’o women who had been her only friends in the dark 
daj's of her life. Ignorant of the place in which they 
lived, he had no choice but to wait for the appearance of 
one or other of them in the street. He was quiet and 
resolved. For the rest of tho day, and for the whole of 
the night if need be, his mind was made up to keep stead¬ 
fastly on the watch. 

When he could walk no longer, he obtained rest and 
refreshment in tho oookshop which he remembered so 
well: siting on a stool near tho window, from which ho 
could still command a view of the street. Tho gas-lamps 
wore alight, and the long winter’s night was beginning 
to set in when ho resumed his weary march from end to 
end of the pavement. As the darkness became complete, 
his patience was rewarded at last. Passing the door of a 
pawnbroker’s shop, he met one of the women face to face, 
. walking.rapidly, with a little parcel under her arm. 

She recognized him with a cry of joyful surprise. 
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“ Oil, sir, how glad I am to see you, to he sure! 
You’ve come to look after Sally, haven’t you ? Yes, yes ; 
she’s safe in our poor place—hut in such a dreadful stale. 
Off her head! clean off her head! Talks of nothing but 
you. ‘ I’m in the way of his prospects in life.' Over and 
over and over again, she keeps on saying that. Don’t be 
afraid; Jenny’s at home, taking care of her. She wants 
to go out. Hot and wild, with a kind of fever on her, she 
wants to go out. She asked if it rained. ‘TThe rain may. 
kill me in these ragged clothes,’ she says; ‘ and then 1 
shan’t be in the way of his prospects in life.’ Wo tried to 
quiet her by telling her it didn’t rain—^but it was no use; 
she was as eager as ever to go out. ‘ I may get another 
blow on the bosom,’ she says; ‘ and maybe, it^will fall on 
the right place this time.’ No! there’s no fear of the 
brnfo who used to beat her—he’s in prison. Don’t ask to 
see her just yet, sir; please don’t I I’m afraid you would 
only make her worse, if I took you to her now; I wouldn’t 
dare to risk it. You see, we can’t get her to sleep; and 
we thought of buying something to quiet her at the 
chemist’s. Yes, sir, it would bo bettor to got a doctor to 
her. But I wasn’t going to the doctor. If I must tell 
you, I was obliged to take tho sheets off the bed, to raise 
a little money—^I was going to the pawnbroker’s.” She 
looked at the parcel under her arm, and smiled. “ I may 
take tho sheets back again, now I’ve mot with yon; and 
there’s a good doctor lives close by—I can show you the 
way to him. Oh how pale you do look I Are you veiy much 
tired? It’s only a little way lo the doctor. I’ve got an 
arm at your service—^but you mightn’t like to bo seen 
walking with such a person as me.” 

Mentally and physically, Amelins was completely 
prostrated. The woman’s melancholy narrative had over¬ 
whelmed him: he could neither speak nor act. He 
mechanically put his purse in her hand, and went with 
her to the house of the nearest medical man. 

Tho doctor was at home, mixing drugs in his little 
surgery. After one sharp look at Amelins, he ran into a 
ba(i parlour, and returned with a glass of spirits. “ Drink 
this, sir,” he said—“ unless you want to find yourself on 
tho floor in a fainting-flt. And don’t prasume again Cb 
your youth and strength to treat 3 *our heart as if it^was 
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made of cast-iron.” Ho signed to Amelins to sit down 
and rest himself, and turned to the woman to hoar what 
was wanted of him. After a few questions, he said she 
might go; promising to follow her in a few minutes, when 
the gentleman would he sufficiently recovered to accom¬ 
pany him. 

“Well, sir, are you beginning to feel like youraclf 
again ? ” He was mixing a composing draught, while ho 
addressed Amelius in those terms. “ You may trust that 
poor wretch, who has just left us, to take care of the sick 
girl,” he went on, in the quaintly familiar manner which 
seemed to be habitual with him, “ I don’t ask how you 
got into her company—it’s no business of mine. But I 
am pretty well acquainted with the people in inj’ neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and I can tell you one thing, in c.aso j-ou’ro 
anxious. The woman who brought you here, barring the 
one misfortune of her life, is as good a crcatuio as ever 
breathed ; and the other one who lives with her is the 
same. When I think of what they’re exposed to—well 1 
I take to my pipe, and compose my mind in that way. 
Jly early days were all passed as a ship’s surgeon. 1 
could get them both respectable employment in Australia, 
if I only had the money to fit them out. They’ll die in 
the hospital, like the rest, if something isn’t done for 
them. In my hopeful momenls, I soraedimes think of a 
subscription. What do yon say ? Will you jmt down a 
few shillings to set the example? ” 

“ I will do more than that,” Amelius answered, “ I 
have reasons for wishing to befriend both those two 
poor women; and I will gladly engage to find the outfit.” 

The familiar old doctor held out his hand over the 
counter. “You’re a good fellow, if ever there was one 
yet! ” he burst out. “ I can show references which will 
satisfy you that I am not a rogue. In the mean time, 
lot’s see what is the matter with this little girl ; you can 
tell mo about her as we go along.” Ho put his bottle 
of medicine in his pocket, and his arm in the arm of 
Amelius—and so led the way out. 

When they reached the wretched lodging-house in 
which the women lived, he suggested that his companion 
•vTOuld,jdo well to wait at the door. “I’m used to sad 
sights: it would only distress you to see the place. I 
wen’t keep you long waiting.” 
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lie was as as In's word. In little more than ten 
minutes, Le joined Amelins again in the street. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself,” lie said. “ The ease is not so 
serious as it looks. The poor child is suffering under a 
severe sliock to the brain and nervous system, caused by 
that sudden and violent distress you hinted at. My 
medicine will give her the one thing she wants to begin 
with—a good night’s sleep.” 

Amelius asked when she would bo well enough to see 
him. 

“ Ah, my young friend, it’s not so easy to say, just yet! 
I could answer you to bettor pui-23oso,to-morrow. 'W’on’t 
that do ? Must I venture on a rash opinion ? . She ought 
to bo composed enough to see you in three or four days. 
And, when that time comes, it’s lay belief yon will do 
more than I can do to set her right again.” 

Amelius was relieved, but not quite satisfied yet. He 
inquired if it was not possible to remove her from that 
miserable place. 

“ Quito impossible—wnthont doing her serious injury. 
They have got money to go on. with; and 1 have told yon 
•already, she will bo well taken care of. I will look after 
her myself to-moiTow morning. Go homo, and get to 
bed, and cat a bit of supper tirst, and make your mind 
easy. Como to my house at twelve o’clock, noon, and yon 
will find mo ready rvith my references, and my report of 
tho patient. Surgeon Tin fold, Blackacro Buildings; there’s 
the .address. Good night.” 


CIIArTER X. 

Airm Amelius had left him, Rufus remembered his 
promise to communicate with Regina by telegraph. 

With his strict regar d for truth, it was no easy matter 
to decide on what message he should send. To inspire 
Regina, if possible, with his own unshaken belief ia tho 
good faith of Amelius, appSarod, on reflection, to be all 
that he could honestly do, under present circumstances. 
With an anxious and foreboding mind, he despatched hjs 
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telepum fo Paris in tliose terms:—“ Bo patient for a 
while, and do justice to A. ITo dosorves it.” 

Having completed his business at tho telegraph office, 
Eufus wont nprt to pay his visit to Mrs. Paysou. 

Tho good lady received him with a grave face and a 
distant manner, in startling contrast to tho customary 
warmth of her welcome. “I used to think you w'oro a 
man in a thousand,” she began abruptly; “ and I find you 
are no better than the rest of them. If you have come to 
speak to me about that blackguard young Socialist, under¬ 
stand, if you please, that I am not so easily imposed upon 
as Miss il^gina. I' have done mij ^duty; I have 0 })ened 
her eyes to the truth, poor thing. Ah, you ought to bo 
ashamed of youiself 1 ” 

Eufus kept his temper, with his habitual self-command. 
“ It’s possible you may be right,” ho suid quietly; “ but 
tho biggest rascal living has a claim to an oxidan.ition, 
when a lady puzsdos him. Have you any particular ob¬ 
jection, old friend, to toll mo w'hat you moan?” 

Tho explanation was not of a nature to sot his mind at 
ease. 

Eegina had written, by tho mail which took Eufus to 
England, repeating to Mrs. Puyson what had jmssed at the 
interview in the Champs Elysces, and appealing to her 
sympathy for information and advice. Eoceiving the letter 
that mornuig. Mis. Payson, acting on her own generous 
and compassionate impulses, had already answered it, and 
sent it to tho post. Her experience of tho unfortunate 
persons received at the Homo was far from inclining her 
to believe in the innocence of a runaway girl, placed under 
circumstances of temptation. As an act of justice towards 
Eegina, she enclosed to her tho letter in which Anielius 
had acknowledged that Sally had passed tho night under 
his roof. 

“I believe I am only telling you tho shameful truth,” 
Mrs. Payson had written, “ when I add that tho girl has 
been an inmate of Mr. Goldenheart’s cottage ever since. 
If you can reconcile this disgraceful state of things, with 
Mr. Eufus HingweU’s assertion of his friend’s fidelity to 
his marriage-engagement, I have no right, and no wish, 
to ma'ko any attempt to alter your opinion. But you 
l}a.v© asked for my advice, and 1 must not shrink Ihmi 
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giving it. 1 am bound, as an honest woman, to tell you 
that your, uncle’s resolution to break off the engagement 
rejjresonts the course that I should have taken myself, if 
a (laijghlor of my own had been placed in your painful 
and humiliating pfsition.” 

'riiero was still ample time to modify this strong ex- 
jrression of opinion by the day’s post, llufus appealed 
vainly to Mrs. I’ayson to reconsider the conclusion at 
which she had arrived. A more charitable and considerate 
woman, within the limits of her own daily routine, it 
would not 1)0 possible to find. But the largeness of mind 
which, having long and trustworthy experience of a rule, 
can nevertheless understand that other minds may have 
equal cxiierienco of the exception to tho nilo, was one of 
the quiilities which had not l)ccn included in the moral 
composition of Mrs. Payson. She held firmly to her own 
nanowly conscientious sense of her duty; stimulated by 
a natural indignation against Ainelius, who had bitterly 
disappointed her-—against Itufus, who had not scrupled to 
take up his defence. The two old friends i)arted in cold¬ 
ness, for tho first time in their lives. 

liufus returned to his hotel, to wait there for news 
from Aniolius. 

The day passed—and the one visitor who enlivened 
his Bolitudo was an American friend and correspondent, 
connected with tho agency which managed his affairs in 
Eugl.'ind. Tho errand of this gcntlonian was to give his. 
client the soundest and speediest advice, relating to tho 
investment of money. Having indicated the safe and 
solid spi'culations, tho visitor added a warning word, 
relating to tho ])lausiblo and dangerous investments of tho 
day. ‘‘ Fop instance,” ho said, “ them’s that bank started 
by Faruaby-” 

“ No need to warn mo against Farnaby,” liufus inter¬ 
posed • “ I wouldn’t take shares in his banfc if ho made 
mo a proi-ent of them.” 

The American friend looked surprised. “ Surely,” ho 
exclaimed, “you can’t have heard tho nows already 1- 
They don’t oven know it yet on the Stock Exchange.” . 

Itufus explained that he had only spoken uude| tho, 
influence of personal prejudice against Mr. Farnaby. * 

“ What’s in tho wind now ? ” ho asked. 
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Uo was coufidentially iiifonnod that a ooming storm 
was in the wind; in other words, that a serions discovery 
had been made'at the bank. Some time since, the directors 
had advanced a large sum of money to a man in trade, 
under Mr. Famaby’s own guarantee. *'1116 man had just 
died; and examination of his affairs showed that he had 
only received a few hundred pounds, on condition of hold¬ 
ing his tongue. The bulk of the money had been traced 
to Mr. Faruaby himself, and had all been swallowed up 
by his newspaper, his patent medicine, and his other 
rotten speculations, apart from his own proper business. 
“ You may not know it,” the American friend concluded, 
“but the fact is, Farnaby rose from the dregs, llis 
bankruptcy is only a question of time—he will drop back 
to the dregs; and, quite possibly, make his appearance to 
answer a criminal charge in a court of law. I hoar that 
Melton, whoso credit has hold up the bank lately, is olf to 
see his friend in I’aris. They say Farnaby’s niece is a 
handsome gill, and Melton is sweet on her. Awkward for 
Melton.” 

liufus listened attentively. In siguiug the order for 
his investments, ho privately decided to stir uo further, 
for the present, in the matter of his young friend’s 
marriage-engagement. 

For the rest of tho day and tho evening ho still 
waited for Amelins, and waited in vain.* It Avas draiving 
near to midnight, when Tofl' made his appearance rvith a 
message from his master. Amelius had discovered Sally, 
and hud returned in such a state of fatigue that ho was 
only lit to take some refreshment, and to go to his bod. 
lie would bo away from homo again, on tho next morning; 
but he hoped to call at the hotel in the course of the day. 
Observing Toffs faco with grave and steady scrutiny, 
Itufus tried to extract some further information from him. 
Hut the old Frenchman stood on his dignity, in a statq of 
immovable reseiwo. 

“ You took mo by tho shoulder this morning, sir, and 
spun me round,” he said; “ I do not desire to bo treated a 
seqond time like a teetotum. For tho rest, it is not my 
habit to intrude myself into my master’s secrets.” 

“It’s not my habit,” Eufus coolly rejoined, “to bear 
malice. I beg to apologize sincerely, sir, tor treating you 
like a teetotum; and I offer you my hand.” 
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Toff had got as far as the door. He inslantly returned, 
with the dignity which a Frenchman can always command 
in the serious emergencies of his life. “ You appeal to 
my heart' and my honour, sir,” ho said. “■! bury the 
events of the morning in oblivion ; and I do myself the 
honour of taking your hand.” 

As the door closed on him, Eufus smiled grimly. 

“ You’re not in the habit of intruding yourself into your 
master’s secrets,” he rojpeated. “If Amelins roads your 
face as I read it, he’ll look over his shoulder when he goes 
out to-morrow—and, ten to one, he’ll see you behind him 
in the distance! ” 

Late on the next day, Amolius presented himself at 
the hotel. In speaking of Sally, ho was unusually re¬ 
served ; merely saying that she was ill, and under medical 
care, and then changing the subject. Struck by the 
depressed and anxious expression of his face, Kufns asked 
if ho had heard from licgina. No: a longer time than 
usual had passed since Kegina had written to him. “ I 
don’t understand it," ho said sadly'. “ I suppose you didn’t 
sec anything of her in Paris ? ” 

Kufus had kept his promise not to mention Eegina’s 
name in Sally'’8 presence. But it was impossible for him 
to look at Amelius, without plainly answering the ques¬ 
tion put to him, for the sake of the friend whom he loved. 
“ I’m afraid there’s trouble coming to you, my son, from 
that quarter.” With those warning words, ho described 
all that had passed between Ecgina and himself. “ Some 
unknown enemy of yours has spoken against you to her 
uncle,” he concluded., “ I suppose you have made enemies, 
my poor boy, since you have been in London?” 

“ I know the man,” Amelius answered. “ He wanted 
to maiTy Ecgina before I mot with her. His name is 
Melton.” 

_ Eufus started. “ I heard only yesterday, ho was in 
Paris with Farnaby. And thatu not the worst of it, 
Amelius. There’s another of them making mischief—a 
good friend of mine, who has shown a twist in her temper, 
tliat has taken mo by surprise after twenty years’ 
experience of her. I reckon there’s a drop of malice in* 
the composition of the best woman that ever lived—and 
the men only discover it when another woman steps i»^ 
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and stirs it np. "bit I ” ho went on, when ho had 

related tho rasnit of his visit to Mrs. Payson. “ I have 
telegraphed to Miss Eegina to ho patient, and to trust 
you. I)6n!t you writo to defend yourself, till you hoar 
how you stand « hor estimation, after my mcssiigc. To¬ 
morrow’s post may toll.” 

To-morrow’s post did tell. 

Two letters reached Amelins from Paris. Ono from 
Mr. Farhahy, curt and insolent, breaking off the mariingc- 
engagemont. The other, from Eegina, expressed with 
great severity of language. Her weak nature, like all 
weak natures, ran easily into extremes, and, onco roused 
into asserting ilsolf, took refugo in violence as a shy 
person takes refuge in audacity. Only a woman of hirgcr 
and firmer mind would have written of her wrongs in a 
more just and more moderate tone. ’ 

Eegina began without any preliminary form of address. 
She had no heart to upbraid Amelins, and no wish to speak 
of what sho was snirciing, to a man who had but too 
plainly shown that ho had no respect for himself, and 
neiriier love, nor pity even, for her. In justico to herself, 
she released him from his promiso, and returned his letters 
and his presents. Her own letters might be sent in a 
sealed packet, addressed to her at her uncle’s place of 
business in London. She would pray that ho might be 
brought to a sense of tho sin that ho had committed, and 
that he might yet live to be a worthy and a happy man. 
For the rest, her decision was irrevocable. His own letter 
to Mrs. Payson condemned him—and tho t^timony of an 
old and honoured friend of her uncle proved that his 
wickedness was no mere act of impulse, but a deliberate 
course of infamy and falsehood, continued over many 
weeks. From tho moment when she made that discovery, 
he was a stranger to hor—and sho now bade him farewell. 

“Have you written to her?” Eufus asked, when ho 
had seen tho letters. 

Amelins reddened with indignation. He was not 
aware of it himself—but his look and manner plainly 
revealed that Eegina had lost her last hold on him. Her 
lettcsr had inflicted an insult—^not a wound: ho was 
outraged and revolted; tho deeper and gentler feelings, 
the emotions of a grieved and humiliated lover, had been 
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killed in Lira by her Btern words of dismissal and fare-- 
well. -. 

“ Do yon think I would allow myself tb be treated in 
that way, without a word of protest?” Le said to Knfus. 
“ I have written, refusing to take back my promise. ‘ I 
declare, on my word of Lononr, that I have been faithful 
to 3 "ou and to my engagement’—that was how I put it— 
‘ and I scorn the vile construction which your uncle and 
his friend haye placed upon an act of Christian mercy on 
my part.’ I wrote more tenderly, before I finished my 
letter; feeling for her distress, and being anxious above 
all things not to add to it. ‘VVe shall see if she has love 
enough loft for me to trust my faith and honour, instead 
of trusting false appearances. I will give her time.” 

Rufus considerately abstained from expressing any 
opinion. Ho waited until tho morning when a reply 
might bo expected from Paris; and then he called at the 
cottage. 

Without a word of comment, Amelius put a letter into 
his frumd’s h.and. It was his own letter to Regina 
rcturiKid to him. On tho back of it, there was a lino in 
Mr. Famaby’s handwriting:—“If you send any more 
letters they will bo burnt unopened.” In those insolent 
terms tho wi-etch wrote, with bankruptcy and exposure 
hanging over his head. 

Rufus spoke plainly upon this. “ There’s an end of it 
now,” ho said... “ That girl would never have made tho 
right wife for you, Amelius: you’re well out of it. Forget 
that you over knew these people; and let us talk of some¬ 
thing else. How is Sally ? ” 

At that ill-timed inquiry, Amelius showed his temper 
again. He was in a state of nervous irritability which 
made him apt to take offence, where no offence was 
intended, “ Oh, you needn’t bo alarmed! ” ho answered 
petulantly; “there’s no fear of the poor child coming 
back to live w'ith mo. She is still under the doctor’s care.” 

Rufus passed over tho angry reply without notice, and 
patted him on tho shoulder. “I spoke of tho gfrl,” he 
said, “ because I wanted to help her; and I can help her, 
if you will lot me. Before long, my son, I shall be going 
Iwck to the United States. 1 wish you would go with 
mol” 
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“ And dosort Sally 1 ” cried Araolius. 

“Nothing of the sort! Before we go, I’ll see that 
Sally is provided for to your satisfaction. Will you think 
of it, to please mo? ” 

AmeKus I'clentcd. “Anything, to please you,” ho 
said. 

Eufus noticed his hat and gloves on the tahlo, and 
left him without saying more. “ The trouble with 
Amelins,” ho thought, as he closed the cottage gate, “ is 
not over yet.” 


CHAPTER XL 

The day on which worthy old Surgeon Pi nfold had predicted 
that Sally would ho in a fair. way of rocovciy had como 
and gone; and still the medical report to Amclius was tho 
same:—“ You must he patient, sir; she is not well enough 
to see you yet.” 

Toll’, watching his young master anxiously, was 
alarmed hy tho steadily progressive change in him for 
the worse, which showed itself at this tiraa Now sad and 
silent, and now again hitter and iriltahlo, ho had de¬ 
teriorated physically as well as morally, until ho really 
looked like the shadow of his former self, llo never 
exchanged a woi'd with his faithful old servant, except 
when ho said mechanically, “good morning,” or “good 
night.” Toff could endure it no longer. At the risk of 
being roughly misinterpreted, ho follow'ed his own kindly 
impulse, and spoke. “May I own to you, sir,” he said, 
with perfect gontlencss and respect, “that I am indeed 
heartily sorry to see you so ill?” 

Amelius looked up at him sharply. “Yon servants 
always make a fuss about trifles. I am a little out of 
sorts; and I want a change—^that’s all. Perhaps I may 
go to America. You won’t like that; I shan’t complain if 
you look out for another situation.” 

Tfie tears came into the old man’s eyes. “ Never I ” he 
answered fervently. “ My last service, sir, if you send mo 
away, shall he my dearly loved service here.” 
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All that was most tender in the nature of Amelins was 
touched to tho quick. “Forgive mo, Toff,” he said; “I 
am lonely and wretched, and more anxious about Sally 
than words can toll. There can be no change in my life, 
until my mind is easy about that poor little girl. But if 
it does end in my going to America, you shall go with mo 
—I wouldn’t lose you, my good friend, for the world.” 

Toff still remained in the room, as if he had something 
left to say. Entirely ignorant of the marriage engage¬ 
ment between Amelius and Eegina, and of tho rupture in 
which it had ended, ho vaguely suspected nevertheless 
tlmt his master might have fallen into an entanglement 
with some lady unknown. Tho opportunity of putting 
tho question was now before him. Ho risked it in a 
studiously modest foi'm. 

“ Are you going to America to bo married, sir ? ” 

' Amelius eyed him with a momentary BUSj)icion. “ What 
has put that in your head ? ” he asked. 

“ I don’t know, sir,” Toff answered humbly—“ unless 
it was my own vivid imagination. Would there bo any¬ 
thing very wonderful in a gentleman of your age and 
appearance conducting some charming person to tho 
altar ? ” 

Amelius was conquered once more; he smiled faintly. 
“Enough of your nonsense, Toff! 1 shall never be 
married—understand that.” 

Toff’s williered old face binghtenod slyly. He turned 
away to withdraw; hesitated; and suddenly went back 
to his master. 

“ Have you any oceasion for my services, sir, for an 
hour or two ? ” he asked. 

“No. Bo back before I go out, myself—^bo back at 
three o’clock.” 

“ Thank you, sir*. My little boy is below, if you want 
anything, in my absence.” 

The little boy, dutifully attending Toff to the gate, 
observed with grave surprise that his father snapped his 
fingers gaily at starting, and hummed the first bars of tho 
Marsoillaiso. “ Sometlung is going to happen,” said Toff’s 
boy, on his way back to tho house. 

From tho Eegent’s Park to Blackacre Buildings is 
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almost a jonnioy ftW one end of London to tlio otlior. 
Assisted for part of the way-by an omnibus, Toff made the 
johrnoy, and arrived at the residence of Surgeon Pinfold, 
with the easy confidence of a man who knew thoroughly 
well whero he was going, and what ho was about. The 
sagacity of Knfus had ourroctly penetrated his intentions; 
he had privately followed his master, and had introduced 
himself to the notice of the surgeon—with a mixture of 
motives, in which pure devotion to the inteinsts of Amelins 
played the chief part. His experience of the world told 
him that Sally’s departure was only the beginning of more 
trouble to come. “ What is the use of me to my master,” 
ho had argued, “ except to spare him trouble, in spite of 
himself?” 

Surgeon Pinfold was prescribing for a row of sick 
people, seated before him on a bench. “ You’re not ill, are 
you ? ” ho said sharply to Toff. “ Very well, then, go into 
the parlour and wait.” 

The patients being dismissed. Toff attempted to explain 
the object of his visit. But the old naval surgeon insisted 
on clearing the ground by means of a plain question, first. 
“ Has your master sent yon here—or is this another private 
interview, like the last ? ” 

“ It is all that is most private,” TolF answered; “ my 
poor master is wasting away in unrelieved wretchedness 
and suspense. Something must bo done for him. Oh, 
dear and good sir, help mo in this most miserable state of 
things I Tell me the truth about Miss Sally I ” 

Old Pinfold put his hands in his pockets and leaned 
against the parlour wall, looking at the Frenchman with 
a complicated expression, in which genuine sympathy 
mingled oddly with a quaint sense of amusement. “ You’re 
a worthy chap,” he said; “ and you shall have the truth. 
I have been obliged to deceive your master about this 
troublesome young Sally; I have stuck to it that eho is 
too ill to see him, or to answer his letters. Both lies. 
There’s nothing the matter with her now, but a disease 
that I can’t cure, the disease of a troubled mind. She’s 
got it into her head that she has everlastingly degraded 
herself in his estimation by leaving him and coming here. 
It^s no'nse telling her—^what, mind you, is perfectly true 
—that she was all but out of her sensos, and not in the 
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least responsible for wbat sbe did at the time when she 
did-it. She holds to her own opinion, nevertheless. ‘ What 
can ho think of mo, but that I have gone back willingly 
to the disgrace of my old life ? I should throw myself out 
of window, if he came into the room I ’ That’s how sbo 
answers me—and, what makes matters worse still, she’s 
breaking her heart about him all the time. The poor 
wretch is so eager for any little word of news about his 
health and his doings, that it’s downright pitiable to see 
her. I don’t think her fevered little brain will bear it 
much longer—and hang mo if I can toll what to do next 
to sot things right! The two women, her Mends, have 
no sort of influence over her. When I saw her this 
morning, she was ungrateful enough to say, * Why didn’t 
you lot me die?’ How your master got among these 
unfortunate people is more than I know, and is no business 
of mine ; I only wish ho had been a difierent sort of man. 
I’cforo I know him as well as I know him now, I pre¬ 
dicted, like a fool, that ho would bo just the person to help 
us in man.aging the girl. I have altered my opinion. 
He’s such a glorious fellow—so impulsive and so tender¬ 
hearted—that ho would Ije certain, in her present excited 
state, to do her more harm than good. Do you know if ho. 
is going to bo manied ? ” 

Toff, listening thus far in silent distress, suddenly 
looked up. 

“ Why do you ask me, sir ? ” 

“It’s an idle question, I dare say,” old Pinfold re¬ 
marked. “Sally persists in telling us she’s in the way 
of his prospects in life—and it’s got somehow into her 
perverse little head that his prospects in life mean his 
marriage, and she’s in the way of i/ial,—Ilullo I are you 
going already ? ’’ 

“ I want to go to Miss Sally, sir. I believe I can say 
something to comfort her. Do you think she will see 
me?” 

“ Are you the man who has got the nickname of Toff? 
She sometimes talks about Toff.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes I I am Theophile Leblond, otherwise 
Toff. Whore can I find hor ? ” 

Surgeon Pinfold rang a IwU. “ My errandJboy' is 
going past the house, to deliver some medichie,’j_ he 
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answered. “ It’s a poor place; but you’ll find it neat and 
nice enough—thanks to your good master. He’s helping 
the two women to begin life again out of this country; 
and, while they’re waiting their turn to got a passage, 
they’ve taken an extra room and hired some decent furni¬ 
ture, by your master’s own wish. Oh, here’s the boy; 
lie’ll show you the way. One word before you go. What 
do you think of saying to Sally ? ” 

“ I shall tell her, for one thing, sir, that my master is 
miserable for want of her.” 

Surgeon Pinfold shook his head. “ That won’t take you 
very far on the way to persuading her. You will make 
her miserable too—and there’s about all you will got 
by it.” 

Toff lifted his indicative forefinger to the side of his 
nose. “ Suppose I tell her something else, sir? Suppose I 
tell her my master is not going to bo married to any¬ 
body ? ” 

“ She won’t believe you know anything about it.” 

“ She will belicvo, for this reason,” said Toff, gravely : 
“ I put the question to my master before I came hero; and 
I have it from his own lips that there is no young lady in 
the way, and that ho is not—positively not—going to bo 
married. If I tell Miss Sally this, sir, how do you say it 
will end ? "Will you hot me a shilling it has no effect on 
her ? ” 

“I won’t bet a farthing! Follow tho boy—and tell 
young Sally I have sent her a better doctor than 1 am.” 

While Toff was on his way to Sally, Toff’s boy was 
disturbing Amelius by the announcement of a visitor. 
The card sent in boro this iusorii)tiou ; “ Brother Bawk- 
weU, from Tadmor.” 

Amelius looked at tho card ; and ran into the hall to 
receive the visitor, with both hands hold out in hearty 
welcome. “Oh, I am so glad to see you!” he cried. 
“ Come in, and tell me all about Tadmor! ” 

Brother Bawkwell acknowledged the enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion offered to him by a stare of grim surprise. lie was a 
dry, hard old man, with a scrubby white beard, a narrow 
wrinkled forehead, and an obstinate lipless mouth; fitted 
neitjier by age nor temperament to be the intimate friend 
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of any of liis yonnger brethren among the Coinniuiii'ty. 
But, at that saddest time of his life, the heart of Amelins 
warmed to any one who reminded him of his tranquil and 
happy days at Tadmor. Even this frozen old Socialist 
now appeared to him, for the first time, under the 
borrowed aspect of a welcome friend. 

Brother Bawkwell took the cliair offered to him, and 
opened the proceedings, in solemn silence, by looking at 
his watch. “ Twenty-five minutes past two,” he said to 
himself—and put the watch back again. 

• “ Are you pressed for time ? ” Amelins asked. 

“ Much may be done in ten minutes,” Brother Bawk¬ 
well answered, in a Scotch accent which had survived 
the test of half a lifetime in America. “ I would have you 
know I am in England on a mission from the Community, 
with a list of twonty-.soveu persons in all, whom I am 
appointed to confer with on matters of varying importance. 
Yours, friend Amelins, is a matter of minor importance. 
I can give you ten luiuules.” 

He opened a big black pocket-book, stuffed Avith a 
mass of letters; and, jdacing two of them on the table 
before him, addressed Amelias as if ho was making a 
speech at a public meeting. 

“ I have to request your attention to cortiiin proceed¬ 
ings of the Council at Tadmor, bearing date the third of 
December last; and referring to a person under sentence 
«f temporary separation from the Community, along with 
yourself-” 

“ Mollicent! ” Amelias exclaimed. 

“ We have no time for interruptions,” Brother Bawk¬ 
well remarked. “ The person is Sister Mollicent; and the 
business before the Council was to consider a letter, under 
her signature, received December second. Said letter,” he 
proceeded, taking up one of his papers, “ is abridged as 
follows by the Secretary to the Council. In substance, the 
writer states (first): ‘ That the married sister under whose 
protection she has been living at Now York is about to 
settlo in England with her husband, appointed to manage 
the branch of his business establi shed in London. (Second): 
That she, meaning Sister Mellicent, has serious reasons for 
not accompanying her relatives to England, and has no 
other friends to take charge of her welfare, if she remains 
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in. Now York. (Third): That she appeals to the mercy of 
the Conncil, under these circrnnstances, to accept the ex¬ 
pression of her sinceio repenfanco for the offenco of violat¬ 
ing a Rule, and to permit a friendless and penitent creature 
to return to the only homo left to her, her homo at 
Tadmor.’ No, friend Amelius—we have no time for ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy; tho first half of tho ton minutes has 
nearly expired. I have further to notify you that tho 
question was put to the vote, in this, fijrm: ‘ Is it con¬ 
sistent with the seiioUB responsibility which rests on the 
Council, to consider tho remission of any sontenco justly 
pronounced under tho Book of Rules ? ’ The result was 
very remarkable ; tho votes for and against being equally 
divided. In this event, as you know, our laws provide 
that the decision rests with the Elder llrofher—^who gave 
his vote thereupon for considering tho remission of tho 
sentence ; and moved tho next resolution that tho sentence 
bo remitted accordingly. Carried by a small majority. 
Whereupon, Sister Molliccnt was received again at Tad¬ 
mor.” 

“Ah, Iho dear old Elder Biother,” ciiod Amelins— 
“ always on the side of mercy! ” 

Brother Bawkwell hold up his hand in protest. “ You 
seem to have no idea,” ho said, “ of tho value of time. Do 
be quiet! As travelling representative of the Council, I 
am further instructed to say, that tho sentence pronounced 
against yourself stands duly remitted, in conseqTicnco of 
the remission of the sentence against Sister Mellicont. 
You likewise are free to return to Tadmor, at your own 
will and pleasure. But—attend to what is coming, friend 
Amelius!—tho Council holds to its resolution that your 
choice between us and tho world shall Im absolutely un¬ 
biased. In tho fear of exercising oven an iudireot in¬ 
fluence, wo have purposely abstained from corjesponding 
with you. With the same motive we now sayj^that if you 
do return to us, it must bo with no interfertince on otir 
part. Wo inform you of an event that has happened in 
your absence—and we do no more.” 

Ho .paused, and looked again at his watch. Time pro¬ 
verbially works wonders. Time closed his lips, 

Amelius replied with a heavy heart. The message 
freuntho Council had recalled him from tho remembrauco 
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of MellicoTjt to tlio Bonso of liis own position, “ My cx- 
porienr.-o of the woild lias been a very hard one,” ho said. 

I would gladly go back to Tadnior this very day, but for 

one considoiaiion-” Ho hosituted; the image of Sally 

was before him. Tho tears rose in his eyes; ho said no 
more. 

liiotlior Bawkwell, driven hard by time, got on his 
legs, and handed to Amelins the second of tho two papers 
whicli ho had taken out of his pocket-book. 

“ Here is a puiely informal dociiment,” ho said; “being 
a few lines from Sister Mollicent, wdiich I was chajged to 
deliver to you. Bo pleased to read it as quickly as you 
can, and loll me if there is any reply.” 

There was not much to read:—“ Tho good peojile here, 
Amelins, have forgiven mo and let mo return to them. I 
am living haiqiily now, dear, in my remembrances of you. 
I take the walks that wo once took together—and some- 
tinios I go out in tho boat on tho lake, and think of tho 
time when I told you my sad story. Your poor little pet 
creatures are under my care; tho dog, and the fawn, and 
tho birds—all well, and waiting for you, with me. My 
belief that you will come back to me remains tho same un¬ 
shaken belief that it has been from tho first. Once more I 
say it—you will find mo tho first to' w-eleomo you, when 
your spirits are sinking under the burden of life, and your 
heart turns again to (ho friends of your early days. Until 
that time comes, think of me now and then. Good- 
byo.” 

“ I am waiting,” said Brother Bawkwell, taking his 
hat in his hand. 

Amelius answered with an effort. “ Thank her kindly 
in my name,” ho said : “ that is all.” llis head drooped 
while he spoke; ho fell into thought as if he had been 
alone in tho room. 

But tho emissary from Tadmor, warned by the minute- 
hand on the watch, recalled his attention to pas.sing events. 
“ You would do mo a kindness,” said Brother Bawkwell, 
producing a list of names and addresses, “ if you could put 
mo in the way of finding tho person named, eighth from 
the top. It’s getting on towards twenty minutes to 
three.” ' * 

Tho address thus pointed out was at no great distance, 
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oil the northern side of the Eogent’s Parle. Amelins, sfill 
silent and thoughtful, acted -willingly as a guide. “ Pleaso 
thank the Council for their kindness to mo,” ho said, when 
they reached their destination. Brother BawkweU looked 
at friend Amelius with a calm inquiring eye. “ I think 
you’ll end in coming back to us,” ho said. “ I’ll take the 
opportunity, when I see you at Tadmor, of making a few 
needful remarks on the value of time.” 

Amelius wont back to the cottage, to see if TolT had 
■ returned, in his absence, before he paid his daily visit to 
Surgeon Pinfold. Ho called doivn the kitchen stairs, “ Are 
you there. Toff? ” And Toff answered briskly, “ At your 
service, sir.” 

The sky had become cloud}’, and threatened rain. Not 
finding his umbrella in the hall, Amelins -went into the 
library to look fgr it. As he closed the door behind him. 
Toff and his boy appeared on the kitchen stairs; both 
walking on tii)toe, and both evidently on the watch for 
something. 

Amelius found his umbrella. But it was eharacterislic 
of the melancholy change in him that ho drop 2 )cd languidly 
into the nearest chair, instead of going out at once witli 
the easy activity of happier days. Sally was in his n}ind 
again; lie was rousing his re.solution to set the doctor’s 
commands at defiance, and to insist on seeing her, come 
what might of it. 

Ho suddenly looked up. A slight sound had startled 
him. 

It was a faint rustling sound; and it came from the 
sadly silent room which had once been Sally’s. 

He listened, and heard it again. Ho sprang to his feet 
—^his heart boat wildly—ho opened the door of the room. 

She was there. 

Her hands were clasped over her fast-heaving breast. 
She was powerless to look at him, powerless to speak to 
him—powerless to move towards him, until ho opened his 
arms to her. Then, all tie love and all the sorrow in the 
tender little heart flowed outward to him in a low mur¬ 
muring cry. She hid her blushing face on his bosom. 
The rosy colour softly tinged her neck—the unspoken 
cbnfesaion of all she feared, and all she hoped. 

Jt was a time beyond words. They were silent in 
eacm other’s arms. 
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But under them, on the floor helow, the stillness in the 
cottage was merrily hrohen by an ontWst of dance-music 
—with a rhythmical thump-thump of feet, keeping time to 
the cheerful tune. Toff was playing his fiddle; and Toffs 
boy was dancing to his father’s music. 


CHAPTER XII. 

After waiting a day or two for nows from Amelins, and 
hearing nothing, Rufus wojit to make inquiries at the 
cottage. 

“ My master has gone out of town, sir,” said Toff, open¬ 
ing the door. 

“Where?” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Anybody with him ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know, sir.” 

“ Any news of Sally ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

Rufus stepped into the hall. “ Look hero, Mr. French¬ 
men, three times is enough. 1 have already apologized 
for ti’oating you lii:o a teetotum, on a former occasion. 
I’m afraid I shall do it again, sir, if I don’t get an answer 
to my next qne.stion—my hands are itching to be at you, 
they are I AVhen is Amelius expected back ?” 

“ Your question is positive, sir,” said Toff, with dignity. 
“ I am hap])y to be able to meet it with a positive reply. 
My master is expected back in thloe weeks’ time.” 

Having obtained some infomiation at last, Rufus debated 
with himself what he should do next. Ho decided that 
“the boy was worth waiting for,” and that his wisest 
wuxse (as a good American) would bo to go back, and 
wait in Paris. 

Pa.ssing through the Garden of the Tuileries, two or 
three days later, and crossing to the Euo do Eivoli, the 
name of one of the hotels in that quarter reminded ^m of 
Regina. He yielded to the prompting of curiosity, and 
inquired if Mr. Famaby and his niece were still in Farrs. 

'J’ho manager of the hotel was in the porter’s lodge at 

2 A . 
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the time. So far as he knew, said, Mr. Farnahy and his 
niece, and an English gentleman with them, wore now or 
their travels. They had left the hotel with an appearance 
of mystery. The courier had been discharged; and the 
coachman of the hired carriage which took them away had 
been told to drive straight forward nntil further orders. 
In short, as the manager put it, the departui-e resembled a 
flight. Iloracmbering what his American agent had told 
him, Eufas received this inf<)rmation without surprise. 
Even the apparently incomprehensible devotion of Mr. 
Melton to the interests of such a man as Faniaby, failed to 
present itself to him as a perplexing circumstance. To his 
mind, Mr. Melton’s conduct was plainly attributable to a 
reward in prospect; and the name of that reward was— 
Mies Hegina. 

At the end of the three weeks, Eufus returned to 
London. 

Once again, he and Toff confronted each other on the 
threshold of the door. This time, the genial old man pre¬ 
sented an appearance that was little less than dazzling. 
From head to foot ho was arrayed in new clothes; and ho 
exhibited an immense rosette of white ribbon in his 
button hole. 

“Thunder!” cried Eufus. “Here’s Mr. Frenchman 
going to be married 1 ” 

Toff declined to humour the joke. He stood on his 
dignity as stiffly as ever. “Pardon me, sir, I possess a 
wife and family already.” 

“Do yon, now? Well—^nono of j'our know-nothing 
answers this time. Has Amelius come back ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” • 

“ And what’s the nows of Sally?” 

“ Good news, sir. Miss Sally has come back too.” 

“ You call that good news, do you ? I’ll say a word to 
Amelins. What are you standing there for ? Let me by.” 

“ Pardon me once more, sir. My master and Miss Sally 
do not receive visitors to-day.” 

“ Your master and Miss Sally ? ” Eufus repeated. “ Has 
this old creature been liquoring up a little too freely? 
Whatflo yon mean,” he burst out, with a sudden change 
of tone to stem surprise—“ what do you mean by putting 
your master and Sally together ? ” 
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Toff shot his holt at last. “ They will ho together, 
sir, for the rest of their lives. They were married this 
moraing.” 

Eufus received the blow in dead silence. IIo tnmed 
about, and went hack to his hotel. 

Reaching his room, ho opened the despatch box in 
which ho kept liis correspondence, and picked out the long 
letter containing the description by Amelins of his intro- 
•luction to the ladies of the Famaby family. Ho took up 
the pen, and w'roto the indorsement which has been quoted 
as an integral part of the letter itself, in the Second Book 
of this narrative:— 

“ Ah, poor Amelins! Ho had better have gone back to 
iMiss Melliecnt, and jmt up with tho little; drawback of her 
age. What a bright lovable fellow ho was! Good-bj'e to 
Goldenheart! ” 


AVero the forebodings of Rufus destined to be fnlfilled? 
This question will bo answered, it is hoped, in a Second 
Series of The Fallen Leaves. The narrative of the mam'ed 
life of Amelius presents a subject too impoijtant to bo 
treated within the limits of the present story—and tho 
First Scries necessarily finds its end in tho culminating 
event of his life, thus far. 


THE END. 
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